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ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
LIFE INSURANCE.* 





Wuy He Carries It. FArmMsS SAvED 
BY INSURANCE POLICIES. 
A successful farmer was recently 


asked why he carried life insurance. 
His answer, which all will agree are 
the conclusions of a practical and ob- 
serving man, is here given particularly 
for the benefit of other farmers who 
may have given but little thought to 
this subject. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that the reasons this farmer as- 
signs for insuring his life are quite as 
applicable to the needs of all other men, 
whatever their occupations may be. 
“You ask why I carry life insurance,” 
began the farmer. “In the first place,” 
he continued, “J am married, having a 
wife and two little ones, a boy and girl. 
This alone I consider sufficient reason 
for my taking insurance. But to go 
back a little further, when my father, 
who also was a farmer, died, it devel- 
oped that he had, unknown to us, en- 
dorsed for several friends who had 
become badly involved. When they 
learned of father’s death, the creditors, 
quite naturally, demanded a settlement. 
In those days farmers, as a rule, did not 
catry life insurance, and father’s case 
being no exception, there was no ready 
cash available to meet these unexpected 
claims ; therefore, all that he had worked 
hard for years to accumulate was swept 
away, simply because there was noth- 
ing with which to repair this loss. 
“Being the eldest of four children, it 
fell to me to look after mother, who 
was broken in health and spirit. An 
agent in a near-by town, knowing the 
Circumstances, suggested my taking a 
policy for her benefit, which I did, for 
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one thousand dollars. This was my 
first experience with life insurance, and 
I shall always feel grateful to that 
agent. 

AvoIpING HArpDsHIPsS. 

“Six years later, when my mother 
died, I transferred the policy to my 
wife, having married in the meantime. 
I also took out another policy of one 
thousand dollars for her, and in so do- 
ing I was, to some extent, influenced by 
the hardships experienced by my mother. 

“For several years thereafter we 
lived on a rented farm, managing, how- 
ever, to lay away a little each year, in 
addition to keeping up the two policies. 
Finally, we bought a farm for four 
thousand dollars, going in debt and giv- 
ing a mortgage for three thousand, 
drawing five per cent interest. Had it 
not been for life insurance we would 
not have bought the place, for if I had 
died this mortgage would have swal- 
lowed up the farm, together with the 
little we had paid on it. After care- 
fully thinking and talking it over to- 
gether, we bought the farm, taking an- 
other policy on my life for three thou- 
sand dollars to pay the mortgage if any- 
thing happened to me. This policy cost 
me seventy-five dollars a year, or two 
and one-half per cent; hence it and the 
interest together. amounted to only 
seven and one-half per cent on the 
three thousand-dollar mortgage. There- 
fore, I just considered that I was pay- 
ing seven and one-half per cent instead 
of five per cent interest and that the 
insurance cost nothing. 

“Since that time we have had some 
very ‘lean’ years, but always managed 
to meet the interest and life insurance 
payments, also save a little to apply on 
the mortgage; in good years we saved 
more. Now the mortgage is paid off. 


Reapy Money SCARCE. 


“Like most other farmers, we never 
have much ready money on hand, even 
now, for as fast as it comes in we put 
it back on the farm in improvements. 
We also live easier and better than we 
used to, and our children are growing 
up to be educated. Our living expenses 
have, therefore, increased. 

“Instead of dropping a part or all of 
my insurance since we are out of debt, 
as you might suppose, I am taking still 
another policy. I might yet make some 
mistake and become involved; and, 
then, it also costs a good deal to die, 
and cash is always badly needed at such 
a time. My policies will safeguard my 
wife in these respects and insure her 
against ever having to put another mort- 
gage on the farm. 

“At the end of a certain number of 
years they can be cashed for nearly, if 
not fully, as much as I have paid in. 
In the meantime, I can borrow money 
on them at any time at a low rate of 
interest. It is like putting money in a 
good, safe bank, in addition to being 
insured. 

“Like everybody else, I do not like 
to think or talk of dying; but, knowing 
that time must come, I try to prepare 
for it the best I can, and then quit think- 
ing about it. But some people seem 
neither to think nor prepare.” 

“Right here in sight of where I live 
a young farmer was accidentally killed 
less than a month ago. He was thirty- 
eight years old, married, and the father 
of nine children. Several years ago he 
sold out, quit farming, and moved to 
the city, where he lost everything. Last 
spring he came back to the country 
without a dollar and rented a farm. 
His aged father, also a farmer, went 
his security for several thousand dol- 
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lars to help him get started. He left no 
money and not a dollar of insurance, 
the result being that his debts have 
bankrupted his parents, his family is 
left in want, and his father has lost his 
reason. Not a month before his death 
a life insurance agent did everything he 
could to induce him to take a policy, 
but he thought there was no hurry, and 
decided to put it off a little longer. 


WEALTH SAveD BY LIFE INSURANCE. 

“Now I want to tell you of a case 
that brings out the other side of life 
insurance. 

“Where I once lived a_ neighbor 
owned a large farm that was heavily 
mortgaged. Times were hard and land 
had depreciated in value. This young 
farmer had a wife and three little girls, 
the eldest being eight. He was stricken 
with typhoid fever and died three 
weeks later. Had it not been for a five 
thousand-dollar policy on his life, which 
he had taken only three months before, 
everything would have been sold under 
the hammer. The farm, however, was 
saved, times improved after awhile, 
land values returned, and this family is 
now well off. 

“The widow, who never re-married, 
has shown her gratitude in many ways, 
one of which was to provide a good 
home for her husband’s aged parents 
until their death. She had been op- 
posed to life insurance, but now clearly 
realizes her husband’s wisdom and fore- 
thought in thus providing for her and 
the children. 

“Another neighbor of ours lost heavily 
one winter feeding cattle, and just at 
the time his affairs needed him most he 
was taken with pneumonia and died. 
The farm was mortgaged, which, to- 
gether with other debts and unusual ex- 
penses, wiped out everything. I as- 
sisted in raising a fund to defray the 
expense of sending the widow and her 
six little ones back East to some rela- 
tives. He had applied for a policy only 
a short time before, but when it came 
he decided not to take it then, and had 
the agent send it back to the company. 

“T heard a mortgaged farmer say that 
he could not pay his interest and also 
carry life insurance. If he cannot do 
this, how would he expect his widow to 
support the family, educate the chil- 
dren and pay the principal? 





No Lire InsurANcE Means No Money 

“Comparatively few farmers keep 
enough money in the bank to pay all 
their store bills, other little debts, and 
the expense of an ordinary funeral, to 
say nothing of lifting a mortgage. 
Where is the money to come from if no 
life insurance is carried unless some of 
their property is sold or mortgaged? 
How are future bills to be paid? Life 
insurance is only another name for food 
and shelter. 

“T am a church member, and con- 
sider it my religious duty to protect my 
family in this way. I may not be 
spared to earn and save enough to care 
for my wife and children, and have no 
more right to ask the Lord to support 
them after I am gone than while I am 
living. I have no right to call upon 
Him to ‘give us this day our daily 
bread’ unless I am doing my part. I 
must use the means HE has placed with- 
in my reach, one of which is life insur- 
ance. 

“Every farmer, married or single, 
should, and certainly can, take at least 
a small policy. Until he has done so 
he can never know its real value and 
satisfaction. It is worth a great deal to 
any man to know down in his heart that 
he has done his best. 

“We farmers, being occupied with 
our farm work, may neglect or give 
little thought to life insurance. The 
agent, however, is thinking for us, and 
should remind and urge us in this im- 
portant duty, and we should not turn a 
deaf ear. 


A CONTRIBUTOR TO SUCCESS. 

“Yes, I am a friend of life insurance, 
because it has befriended me. It en- 
abled me to safeguard my mother when 
she most needed such assurance; also, 
to protect my wife when we were 
tenants on a rented farm; it enabled us 
to safely go in debt for a home; it pro- 
tected my family against financial dis- 
aster in event of my being taken away, 
and now that the mortgage is paid, it 
will continue to be a protection to them 
and enable my wife to properly pro- 
vide for herself and children. Life in- 
surance has also been the means of 
teaching and helping us to save; it gave 
us something to save for; it encouraged 
us; it relieved us of anxiety and uncer- 
tainty, enabling us to sleep, free from 
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worry. Jt has contributed more to our 
success, happiness, peace of mind, and, 
I might add, good health, than any. 
one thing. This is what life insurance 
has done for us, and it will do as much 
for any other farmer if he will em. 
brace it.” 


Managers and agents will find the above 
useful for circulation in farming districts, 
They are invited to communicate with The 
Spectator Company concerning its publica- 
tion in leaflet form. 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
LICENSED AND PROJECTED 
DURING 1o1z2. 

The past twelve months were less prolific in 
their product of new life insurance companies 
than the two or three years immediately pre- 
ceding. This may be attributed to the fact 
that the professional promoter is gradually 
quitting the life insurance field for pastures 
new. However, the business as a whole is so 
well regarded by conservative investors that 
many ventures were able to attract new capi- 
tal in the South and West and commence 
business. During 1912 seventeen new com- 
panies were licensed and entered the field. 
These companies represented an investment in 
capital stock alone of about $4,000,000. Twen- 
ty-eight companies whose proposed capital and 
surplus aggregate over $6,000,000 were pro- 
jected. A number of companies have retired, 
through reinsurance and merger, so that there 
was no loss to policyholders and little, if any, 

to stockholders. 

The following list gives the details of com- 
panies licensed, projected and retired during 
1912: 

Licensed 

Arizona Life Insurance Company, Phoenix, 
Ariz., May, 1912. Capital, $100,000. 

Bankers International Life, Austin, Tex., 
March 16. Capital, $100,000. 

California State Life, Sacramento, Cal. 
January. Capital, $500,000. 

Carolina Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bia, S. C., September 1. Capital, $50,000. 

Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind., Feb- 
ruary 7. Capital, $100,000. 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., January 3. Capital, $1,000,000. 

Gem City Life Insurance Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, February 1. Capital, $100,000. 

German-American Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa, reorganized June 1, formerly Ger- 
man-American Equation Premium Life Asso- 
ciation. Mutual. 

Gibraltar Life Insurance Company, Paris, 
Texas, February 17. Capital, $100,000. 

Great Western Life Assurance Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., October 1. Capital, $55,000. 

Gulf Coast Life Insurance Company, Gulf- 
port, Miss., May, 1912. Capital, $250,000. 

Lexington Life Insurance Company, Leba- 
non, Ind., January 30, 1912. Capital, $100,000. 

Louisiana State Life, Shreveport, La. Jan- 
uary 13, 1912. Capital, $250,000. 

Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
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New Orleans, La., March 28. Capital, $655,- 
830. 

Roman Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Manistee, Mich., October 1. Capital, $100,000. 

Wabash Life Insurance Company, Danville, 
Ill., May. Capital, $100,000. 

Wyoming Life Insurance Company, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., March 15. Capital, $100,000. 


Projected 

Afro-American Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. Proposed capital, $500,000. 

Alamo Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonio, Tex. Proposed capital, $100,000; sur- 
plus, $50,000. 

American Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Proposed capital, $100,000; surplus, $100,000. 

Bankers Life Insurance Company, Jackson, 
Miss. Proposed capital, $50,000. 

Beacon Insurance Company of America, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Proposed capital $100,000. 

Consolidated Life and Casualty, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Proposed capital, $250,000. 

Cosmopolitan Life, Des Moines, Ia. Pro- 
posed capital, $100,000. 

Cumberland Valley Life, Nashville, Tenn. 

Farmers National Life, Syracuse, New 
York. Proposed capital, $200,000; surplus, 
$100,000. 

Farmers National Life of America, East 
Chicago, Ind. 

German-American Life and Accident, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

Globe Life Insurance Company, Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

Great Republic Life, Los Angeles, Cal, Pro- 
posed capital, $500,000, 

Hudson Life Insurance Company, Hoboken, 
N. J. Proposed capital, $100,000, 

International Industrial Life, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Proposed capital, $100,000. 

Liquor Dealers Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. Proposed capital, $1,000,- 
000. 
McKinley National Life, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Proposed capital, $100,000. 

Normal Life Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Proposed capital, $75,000. 

Progressive Life Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Provident Insurance Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Reliable Life and Accident, St. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Life Insurance Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Proposed capital, $1,000,000. 

Standard Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. Proposed capital, $250,000. 

Union Pacific Life Insurance Company, As- 
toria, Oregon. 

United Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Proposed capital, $1,000,000. 

United States and Dominion Life, Duluth, 
Minn. Capital $100,000. 

Universal Life and Accident, San Francisco, 
Cal. Proposed capital, $500,000. 

Washington Life Insurance Company, Char- 
lotte, N, C. Proposed capital, $125,000. 


Changes and Retirements 
American National Life, Lynchburg, Va. 
Merged with South Atlantic Life of Rich- 
mond, Va., as Atlantic Life. 
Greensboro Life, Greensboro, N. C., and Se- 


curity Life and Annuity of Greensboro, N. C. 
Merged with Jefferson Standard Life, also of 
Greensboro. 

Great Western Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
Merged with International Life of St. Louis, 
Mo. 


THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE. 
PART IV. 


(Continued from Issue of December 19, 19%2.) 

In the last lesson we considered how the cost 
of an annuity could be figured, disregarding 
all interest on money, supposing, for conveni- 
ence in getting at the fundamental principles, 
that in our imaginary land of the American 
Table no interest was earned on money, no 
matter how long the principal remained un- 
paid. In this lesson we will make the same 
supposition and refer again to our Accommo- 
dating Company, that issues annuities and life 
insurance at absolute cost, making no charge 
whatever to the inhabitants for transacting 
business. And in the present lesson we will 
consider some matters connected with the 
probability of dying. In the initial lesson we 
briefly looked into this probability, but we will 
now give it further consideration. 


THE PropBABILITy OF DYING. 


From year to year, for those that live, is 
given in the table under the heading, “Yearly 
Probability of Dying,” the probability of death 
for that one year. We will now consider the 
probability of dying during a future year and 
during all future years, so that we may calcu- 
late an adequate premium for our company 
that will enable it to meet all its claims at 
maturity, provided, of course, that it insures 
sufficient lives. 

Now during the first year 749 children must 
die before attaining the age of 11, and, as has 
been before shown, the probaility of death for 

749 
that one year is ——-——, or, decimally, .00749. 
100,000 

Suppose that our boy of 10, who took his 
life annuity in the last lesson, desires to take 
a life insurance policy in addition to his other 
contracts. And we will also suppose that the 
Accommodating Company issues him an agree- 
ment that it will pay to his estate $1000 if he 
should die during this first year, viz.: before 
he reaches the age of II. 

It is evident that where no interest is in- 
volved in the calculation that the company 





749 
must charge 1000 for the $1000 
100,000 
749,000 
insurance, or a premium of —, or, deci- 
100,000 


mally, $7.49. This figure is self-evident, but it 
is easy to make a proof. For suppose all the 
100,000 children at age 10 took temporary in- 
surance for one year of $1000 each, the com- 
pany must meet payments of $749,000 on all 


’ the 749 who die before the age of 11, or must 


pay out a total of $749,000. And to have this 
amount on hand in this country of no interest 
each of the 100,000 children must pay the sum 
of $7.49, or a total of $749,000, which amount 
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enables the company to meet all the payments. 

But suppose that the boy, aged 10, goes on 
adding to the contracts he takes with the 
company, taking these contracts all at age 10, 
and suppose the company issues him as many 
agreements as he might have birthdays should 
he live to the end of the table, each agreeing 
to pay the boy’s estate $1000 if he should die 
in a certain year. That is, the longest contract 
to run would be that agreeing to pay $1000 
if he should die between the ages of 95 and 96. 
And let us see what the company should charge 
to come out even on the deal, provided it in- 
sured enough lives, 

As we saw a moment ago for the first policy, 
the one covering possible death during the first 
year, the amount to be paid to the company 
would be $7.49. And in precisely the same way 
the single premium to cover the risk of possi- 
ble death during the second year would be 

746 
———  X 1000, or $7.46, and for the third 

100,000 
743 
year’s risk of dying X 1000, or $7.43, 
100,000 
and so on, until for the last and longest to 
run of these single-premium policies the boy 
3000 
—, oF, 
100,000 


should pay ————— 1000, or 
100,000 
decimally, $0.03. 

Suppose we wish to see what total sum the 
boy of Io must pay for all these contracts. It 
is evident that it will be the total of the column 
in the table headed “Number Dying” changed 
into dollars and cents. But we know that this 
total must be 100,000, for all those who enter 
the table at age 10 must die. Changing this 
total to dollars and cents we see that our boy 
must pay into the company $1000 as a single 
premium for an insurance of $1000 to cover 
the possibility of death for the whole term of 
life to the last year of the American Table. 

We can, of course, consider the above as 
self-evident and prove our result. For the 
company granting such an insurance of $1000 
to each of the 100,000 children at age 10, of 
necessity, sooner or later, pay out the entire 
total, or the sum of $1000 X 100,000, or $100,- 
000,000; and as no interest is earned and no 
charge for expenses made, the company must 
have this amount on hand, which would make 
the contribution of each of the children the 
sum of $1000. 

From these simple considerations we see that 
where no interest is taken into account, or 
earned, and where nothing is charged for con- 
ducting the business, the company must have 
in hand for insurance for the whole term of 
life just what it will be called upon to pay out. 





DEFINITIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


A few definitions should be added, and in- 
deed flow from the matters we have been dis- 
cussing. The first is that a policy agreeing to 
pay a certain sum if death takes place only 
during a specified term of years is called a 
“Term Insurance.” Also, if the policy is ex- 
tended to cover the entire period of possible 
life, the insurance contract is called a “Whole 
Life Insurance.” And if the cost of the policy 
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is met by one payment in advance the policy is 
called a “Singie-Premium Insurance,” which, 
of course, can be of various kinds. 

To the above definitions should be added 
that of a “Deferred Insurance,” where the in- 
sured must live for a term of years before his 
estate afterwards will be benefited by his death. 
The term just used, the “Insured,” means, 
quite naturally, the person upon whose life the 
insurance is granted, and the “Beneficiary” is 
the person who in the contract is designated to 
receive the insurance at the time of the death 
of the “Insured,” 

As these little lessons are intended for the 
novice in insurance matters and those not 
familiar with technical terms, it should be 
added that by “Net Premium” is meant the 
exact scientific premium before any addition is 
made for contingencies or for the expenses of 
the company. Of course, premiums where no 
rate of interest is taken into account, as in our 
very strange land, have no practical use other 
than for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge 
of fundamental principles. But disregarding 
this matter of interest the premiums which 
have been calculated in these articles can be 
called “Net Premiums.” 

By the term “Gross Premium” is meant the 
“Net Premium,” with the addition of some 
further amount. This sum, added for con- 
tingencies and the expenses of the company, is 
called the “Loading.” Generally the “Loading” 
is obtained by taking a percentage of the “Net 
Premium,” sometimes adding a percentage of 
another premium of some other contract at the 
same age, and sometimes still further com- 
plicating the matter. But whatever the method. 


in the particular office the “Loading” can be 
stated to be the difference between the “Gross 
Premium” and the “Net Premium’”—the 
mathematical equivalent for the risk assumed. 

A “Renewable Term” policy is one for a 
term of years, which can be continued for 
another term or more by paying an increased 
premium due to the greater hazard of carrying 
the policy at the advanced age. And a “Con- 
vertible Term” policy is one which under the 
conditions as stated in the contract can be ex- 
changed for another kind of insurance at the 
end of, or within, the term of the policy. 


SIZE YOURSELF UP. 


A man just naturally ought to be honest with 
himself! It’s one of the most ridiculous things 
in the world for a fellow to try to fool him- 
self! If he has a weakness, he ought to be 
willing to admit it—at least to himself—and he 
also ought to make desperate and continued 
efforts to overcome that weakness! 

Now let’s make a little application of that 
statement! 

every insurance agent ought to “size him- 
self up,” so to speak. He ought to make up his 
mind to one of two things—either that he’ll do 
his full duty and hustle, really hustle, for 
at least six hours a day selling life insurance, 
or else frankly admit that he won’t do his full 
duty to himself, to his family, to his company; 
that he’ll do only half of his duty, or a quarter 
of his duty, and then take it easy the rest of the 
time! Maybe, some agents can afford to do 
that. If they can, and their consciences will let 
‘em do it, this letter will hardly appeal to them, 
but if a fellow can’t afford it—if he needs more 
money for himself and his family—how can he 
permit himself to admit that he won’t pitch in 
for all he’s worth and do his full duty for at 
least six hours a day? How can he admit that 
he’s going to take it easy most of the time, 
that he’s going to wait and wait and wait for 
certain promised cases to materialize instead 
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of chasing up new business and seeing more 
people all the time? 

My friends, I’m sorry to say that we’ve got 
to divide insurance agents into two classes— 
those who do their full duty and those who 
don’t—not only don’t but try to make them- 
selves think that they’re doing it, that they’re 
doing their best, which, of course, they’re not! 

Now, you know, it strikes me as a mighty 
strange thing that we don’t “size ourselves up’”’ 
in the way I’ve described! I wonder why it is— 
is it because we’re afraid to do so? 

At one of our recent Monday morning meet- 
ings I ventured this remark: ‘‘Suppose that I 
could afford to say to every agent under con- 
tract with me that I would give him the sum of 
one dollar for every earnest, enthusiastic, de- 
termined effort which he would make to insure 
a man in this company—What would be the re- 
sult? I think I see Jones and Robinson, and 
even Brown, starting out on a Monday morn- 
ing with a great determination to have at least 
ten such interviews that day, perhaps fifteen, 
perhaps twenty! Remember, it’s a dollar an 
interview, and ten interviews would mean a 
ten-dollar bill! Fellows, you know you'd 
hustle, you know you’d work harder than you’re 
working to-day; you know you’d sell more life 
insurance if I should. make such an offer as 
that! Be honest now, wouldn’t you? It’s a 
pretty dangerous admission to make, but 
wouldn’t you? 

You know that there’s only one answer to 
that question, and that answer is a loud, en- 
thusiastic ‘“‘yes!’”” Now, my brother, you’ve ad- 
mitted it—you’ve admitted that you’d hustle for 
all you’re worth to secure such interviews at a 
dollar per! Then why in the name of con- 
science won’t you and don’t you do it, knowing 
full well, as every man knows who has tried it 
hard and persistently, that ten such interviews 
a day mean much more than a ten-dollar bill 
for the agent! You can’t follow out such a 
programme as that without writing a big busi- 
ness—you simply can’t do it! Then why don’t 
you do it? Won‘t you tell me right now that 
you’ll try—try as you never did before—to can- 
vass as you would if I had made you such an 
offer? When you size it right up honestly, 
hasn’t a fellow got to be a little bit ashamed 
of himself if he admits that he can but won’t? 
—Robert J. Mix. 
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A well known authority refers to this book as follows: 
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THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE. 
PART V. 
(Continued from Issue of January 2, 1913.) 

In the last lesson, for this strange land of 
no interest and the American Table, we saw 
that the Accommodating Life Insurance Com- 
pany must charge for a single premium on a 
life insurance policy just what it would be 
called upon to pay out. It is also interesting 
and instructive to note that if our little friend, 
the boy of 10, takes a term policy for one year, 
or a term of years, he will be indulging in a 
gambling deal; whereas, if he pays a single 
premium for an insurance contract for the 
whole period of life in the land of no interest, 
he pays exactly what the company agrees to 
pay back to his estate. That is to say, an in- 
surance policy for the whole term of life in 
the land of the American Table is a certainty— 
with absolutely no element of chance. In fact, 
we found that where no interest was involved 
in the transaction the insured paid into the 
company just $1000 for a single premium 
policy of $1000, it being understood that our 
Accommodating Company charged nothing for 
contingencies or expenses, 

In this lesson we will consider what is known 
as a “Pure Endowment,” and consolidate this 
Pure Endowment with a Term Insurance, thus 
gaining an idea of Endowment Insurance con- 
tracts. 

Pure ENDOWMENTS. 

In a previous lesson we looked into the 
nature of annuities, and found out that in our 
land of no interest the present value of future 
annuity payments could be represented by the 
fraction’ showing the probability of living. 
Confining ourselves to the consideration of one 
year only—say under the American Table to 
a payment at age fifty—let us see how much 
our boy, aged ten, should pay for $1000, to be 
paid only if he should live to receive it at the 
age as stated, if he should die before age fifty 
nothing to be paid to his estate. A contract 
of this sort is called a “Pure @indowment 


Policy.” And it is clear that it is nothing less 
than one of the annuity payments of an annuity 
contract, considered by itself separately from 
the other payments. 


Whatever may be said of the absolute cer- 
tainty—with but a hint of a gambling contract 
—of a Single Premium Whole Life Policy, a 
Pure Endowment contract cannot be regarded, 
at least by the insured, as otherwise than an 
uncertain venture. Let us see what our boy 
must pay for $1000 of such a venture, the 
amount of the policy to be paid to him at age 
fifty if he shouid live to receive it. 

Turning to the mortality table of our land, 
we find that of 100,000 living at the age of 10, 
69,804 live to reach the age of 50. That is to 
say, the chance of living to receive the $1000 


69,804 
at age 50 is —————. And where no interest 
100,000 


is taken into account and no expenses charged, 
the single premium for this Pure Endowment 


69,804 69,804,000 
is ————— X 1000, or ——————, or, deci- 
100,000 100,000 


mally, $698.04. 

Let us prove the above figure, not by sup- 
posing that our company insures all the lives, 
but by fixing our attention on this Single 
Premium Pure Endowment, and also upon the 
converse contract of a Term Insurance of 
$1000 if our boy should die before the age of 
50. And, of course, the boy will either live to 
age 50 or he will die before reaching that age. 
The Pure Endowment contract for which 
$698.04 is the single premium agrees to pay 
$1000 at age 50. Let us see what the company 
in this land of Mr. Homans’ table should 
charge for a Term Insurance of $1000 to cover 
the period from age 10 to the age as stated. 

Out of 100,000 lives at age 10, 69,804 live to 
attain the age of 50; hence 100,000—69,804— 
or 30,196 die between the age of 10 and 50. 
And the chance of our boy dying before reach- 


30,196 

ing the latter age is ———-—. Hence the 
100,000 

single premium that we wish for the Term 
30,196 

Insurance, as stated, is ——-———  I000, or, 
100,000 


decimally, $301.96 


RELATION BETWEEN TERM INSURANCE AND, 
Pure ENDOWMENTS. 


Our single premium for a Pure Endowment 
payable at age 50 was $608.04, and it is to be 
remembered that if our boy dies before the 
age stated he loses this sum. We have also 
found that the single premium for a Term 
Insurance to cover the period from age 16 to 
age 50 is $301.96. In one contract $1000 is to 
be paid if our young friend lives to receive that 
amount. In the other contract $1000 is to be 
paid to the boy’s estate if he should die before 
age 50. One contract is the very reverse of the 
other—one based upon the continuance of the 
boy’s life and the other based upon his sup- 
posed death. 


AN EnpowmMentT INSURANCE A COMBINATION 
INSURANCE. 

Suppose now we put these two contracts— 
the Pure Endowment contract and the Term 
Insurance contract—together; that is to say, 
we will make a combination contract of the 
two. We will have the promise of the Ac- 
commodating Company to pay $1000 if our boy 
lives to age 50, and we will also have another 
promise in the same policy agreeing to pay the 
boy’s estate the same amount if he should die 
before that age. It is evident that where a 
single premium is paid the contract becomes 
a contract of certainty. And this is proved by 
the fact that if we add together the premium 
for the Pure Endowment and the Term In- 
surance, we will have just $1000 ($698.04 + 
$301.96 = $1000). That is, our boy would pay 
under the conditions of no interest and no 
expense charges just $1000 for $1000 of En- 
dowment Insurance. And this is true for any 
period of years, from one to that necessary to 
cover the table to age 95. 


_ DEFINITIONS. 

We will define a Pure Endowment as a 
contract agreeing to pay a certain sum if the 
insured shall live to reach payment at a certain 
age. And a regular Endowment Insurance 
provides that the company is to pay the insur- 
ance to the insured if he lives to a certain 
age, or if he should die, the amount of the 
policy is to be paid to his estate. Hence, as 
has been shown, an Endowment Insurance is 
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a combination of a Term Policy and a Pure 
Endowment Policy. And, of course, a Whole 
Life Policy can be regarded as a Term Policy 
for the whole period of life. By the term 
“maturity” of an Endowment Insurance is 
meant the time when the insured receives the 
amount of the policy, and the term is generally 
10, 15 or 20 years, although some companies 
issue their so-called “Life Policies,” agreeing 
to pay them as endowments at an advanced 
age, which is stated in the contract. 

Single Premium Endowments are not a 
favorite form of insurance, the high cost pre- 
venting most insurers from considering this 
form of investment. Endowments paid for in 
one sum have been discussed in this article, 
because the fundamental principles of endow- 
ment insurance can be bést grasped without 
the complexities of annual premiums. Later it 
is the intention of the author to introduce an- 
nual premiums into our imaginary land. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATE- 
MENTS FOR 1o912. 

The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1912 have been made 
public thus far this year. Corresponding figures 
for 1911 are given in parentheses: 

Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio (including 
accident branch).—Premiums, $182,084 ($156,983); 
total income, $207,383 ($168,440); income saved, 
$74,975 ($45,338); assets, $306,119 ($224,830); sur- 
plus, $173,298 ($147,215); insurance in force, $3,- 
519,184 ($2,597,994); increase in amount in force, 
$921,140 ($843,244). 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Pre- 
miums, $1,497,442 ($1,204,930); total income, 
$1,713,079 ($1,370,656); paid policyholders, $429,- 
509 ($306,480); income saved, $565,779 ($527,568); 
assets, $3,156,762 ($2,523,590); °surplus, $519,957 
($381,271); new business, $16,438,305 ($12,002,887); 
insurance in force, $42,510,000 ($33,289,000); in- 
crease in amount in force, $9,221,000 ($4,407,000). 

Continental Life, Wilmington, Del.—Premiums, 
$236,292 ($188,731); total income, $259,557 ($231,- 
103); paid policyholders, $389,807 ($29,527); in- 
come saved, $130,680 ($115,909); assets, $522,004 
($380,178); surplus, $267,732 ($223,000); insurance 
in force, $9,232,314 ($7,085,189); increase in amount 
in force, $2,147,125 ($2,322,641). 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn.—Assets, 
$3,716,150 ($3,427,702); surplus, $236,794 ($164,- 
435); new business, $3,584,891 ($2,510,600); insur- 
ance in force, $21,360,490 ($20,124,097); increase in 
amount in force, $1,236,393 ($650,518). 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt.—Premiums and 
annuities, $6,834,507 ($6,762,055; total income, 
$9,431,840 ($9,156,451); death claims paid, $1,898,- 
887 ($1,580,405); endowments, $714,785 ($786,211); 
annuities, $521,702 ($453,044); surrender values, 
$1,221,517 ($1,216,695); dividends, $1,038,906 ($878, - 
871); total paid policyholders, $5,395,796 ($4,915,- 
226); income saved, $2,588,881 ($2,880,106); assets, 
$56,088,868 ($53,445,290); surplus, $7,897,217 ($7,- 
569,718); insurance in force, $179,464,607 ($172,- 
678,655); increase in amount in force, $6,785,952 
($2,945,055). 

New York Life, New York.—New premiums, 
$8,084,606 ($7,410,347); renewals, $76,155,251 ($73,- 
858,825); total premiums, $84,289,857 ($81,269,172) ; 
interest’ and rents, $31,770,107 ($28,674,173); 


total ineome, $118,984,934 ($112,669,667); death 
losses, $25,788,714 ($24,833,202); endowments, $6,- 
167,077 ($5,648,774); surrender values, $12,959,577 
($12,381,582); dividends, $11,436,686 ($9,259,106) ; 
annuities, $1,570,503 


($1,583,183); total paid 


policyholders, $57,922,557 ($53,650,847); assets, 
$719,657,050 ($684,684,686); surplus funds, $108,- 
249,071 ($103,589,968); new business paid for, 
$198,381,400 ($176,344,000); insurance in force, 
1,051,980 policies for $2,169,798,992 (1,022,726 poli- 
cies for $2,102,105,746); increase in amount in 
force, $67,693,247 ($62,242,715). 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia.—Pre- 
miums, $10,024,289 ($9,421,407); total income, 
$13,331,050 ($12,720,432); death losses paid, $2,517,- 
199 ($2,222,873); endowments, $2,928,766 ($2,686,- 
362); annuities, $166,499 ($140,904); dividends, 
$1,686,760 ($1,593,042); assets, $79,040,797 ($76,639, - 
287); surplus, $8,605,177 ($9,095,927); new busi- 
ness, 14,883 policies for $42,754,939 (12,983 for 
$39,238,484); insurance in force, 103,935 policies 
for $281,691,052 (95,421 policies for $258,647,955); 
increase in amount in force, $23,043,097 ($21,- 
486,845). 





OLD POINTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


At the beginning of a new year it is quite 
natural for one to lay out a plan of campaign 
for the coming twelvemonth, with the expec- 
tation that by following a certain well-defined 
method of procedure good results will follow. 

This idea will work out as well with an 
insurance salesman as with anyone else, pro- 
vided, always, that he incorporates as a funda- 
mental principle of his plan of campaign.— 
Daily Canvassing. 

There have been and doubtless will continue 
to be those who seek some easier method of 
writing business; but there has as yet been 
found no royal road to success in this busi- 
ness. The famed Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth has never been discovered, nor has there 
yet appeared one who holds the secret of suc- 
cess in writing life insurance without canvass- 
ing. 

We believe it to be true that there cannot 
be too much canvassing; speaking generally; 
but it is equally true that the canvass of the 
individual can be overdone, and right here is 
where the quality of tact comes in, 

Tact is not an easy word to define, nor is 
it at all easy to explain just what we mean by 
that subtle something in a man’s equipment 
that enables him to say the right thing at the 
right time, and that gives him the cue when 
to say nothing at all. Any insurance sales- 
man of experience who reads this will, with- 
out doubt, agree that many a promising case 
has been lost when almost closed because of 

“the absence of tact on the part of the sales- 
man. He has talked too long or he has been 
too eager, and has not given the prospect time 
to talk at all. We hope that this reference to 
the quality of tact and its importance will not 
be taken by any one to mean, to use the col- 
loquial expression, “throwing the con.” 

The business of life insurance has, after 
many years of misunderstanding, attained to 
the dignity of a profession, and the successful 
salesman should recognize that fact, and not 
lower himself by the use of, methods or of 
language that will lend in any degree to bring 
the business down from the high plane where 
it is now established. 

Let us assume now that the salesman, by a 
careful canvass, persistently employed and in- 
telligently directed, has secured some good 


Thursda\ 


business; that his prospect is ready to “sign on 
the dotted line.” What then? Well, then 
comes the exercise of intelligent discrimina- 
tion in the selection of the policy best suited 
to the prospect’s needs. Of course, the heed- 
less, thoughtless salesman will be anxious to 
place the policy that will bring him the largest 
commission return, and that, too, regardless 
of whether it is the one best suited to the 
needs of the prospect or not. But the intelli- 
gent salesman, whose thought extends into the 
future, who is in the business to stay, and who 
sees the importance of building up a good busi- 
ness, not merely a large one, will carefully 
weigh the pros and cons, and endeavor to fit 
the intending purchaser with the policy best 
suited to his needs, just exactly as the intelli- 
gent clothing salesman will strive to fit his 
customer with a garment that will give satis- 
faction, realizing that a pleased customer is the 
salesman’s greatest asset. If adverse criti- 
cism of the foregoing suggestions be offered, 
on the ground that nothing new has been ad- 
vanced, we reply that the points brought out 
are of the very first importance to one who 
engages in the profession of life insurance, 
and that because of their importance they 
should be iterated and reiterated for the benefit 
not alone of the novice but as a reminder to 
the seasoned veteran. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Two very clever blackface comedians have re- 
cently been on the vaudeville bills in an act 
which deals from start to finish with life insur- 
ance, and which never fails to send the audience 
into screams of laughter. The one comedian is 
tall and dignified, while the other is short and 
stout, and short, too, on intellect, so it would 
seem, for his friend has the hardest possible 
time to make him understand the provisions of 
the policy, or, perhaps we should say, to make 
him understand them in his own peculiar inter- 
pretation. The tall man asks what kind of a 
policy it is. The little fellow replies that it is 
“Nigger Insurance.” After some little debate 
the policy is produced, and it appears that the 
insurance is in the ‘‘Niagara’’ Insurance Com- 
pany. When the insured has been persuaded 
that ‘‘Niagara’’ does not spell nigger, his friend 
discovers that the policy is a twenty-year en- 
dowment, with a sick benefit provision. As he is 
financially embarrassed at the time, he sug- 
gests that the insured go to a doctor of his 
acquaintance, who, as he enthusiastically prom- 
ises, ‘‘will give you any ailment or injury named 
in this clause.’’ He generously adds that the in- 
sured can have half of the proceeds of this bril- 
liant scheme. The victim does not yield read- 
ily, but upon the weeping assertion by the other 
that he has no regard for the ties of friend- 
ship, he consents to lay down upon a table for 
a sort of preliminary diagnosis, with a view to 
ascertaining on just what grounds they could 
collect the weekly benefit. Upon sight of a set 
of burlesque surgical instruments, the victim 
tries to run away, but he is reassured more by 
force than ‘@fything else, and is pushed upon 
the table again. The friend commences to 
sharpen a carving knife, and meanwhile asks 
his unfortunate victim his address. The victim 
cheerfully gives it, and then suddenly asks why 
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the information is wanted. ‘Oh, well,’ replies 
the other coolly, ‘“‘in case anything should happen 
to you!”” The terrified victim makes a supreme 
effort to get away, but is thwarted, and once 
more he is forced down upon the table. After 
the self-styled medical examiner has discovered 
jaryngitis in the arm and appendicitis in the 
throat, and has given a ridiculous explanation 
of these remarkable complaints, he picks up a 
skull from the table and fondles it in his hand. 
“Ain’t it strange!’ he says, musingly, “this 
skull belonged to a man who walked into this 
room just as chipper as you did!’’ That is the 
last straw, and the terrified victim this time 
makes good his exit. ° 

During the course of the conversation the 
short man explains that if he lives twenty 
years he will get $1000 from the company. The 
other one soon rids him of that feeling of satis- 
faction, however. ‘‘Why,’’ he says, disgustedly, 
“do you think for one moment they would have 
given you that policy if they thought you would 
live to get the money? Not much! You don’t 
think they are going to part with $1000 as easy 
as that, do you? Why, you ignoramus, don’t 
you know that life insurance companies have it 
all figured up so that they just have to look at 
you and they can tell to a day how long you are 
going to live?” 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10913. 


Mutual Benefit. 
Regular and Special Dividends Combined. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 








AGE AT ISSUE. 




















YEAR 

OF sre aati i DS Se TE OE ies re ee sed a 

ISSUE. 

25 30 35 40 45 50 

Premium...| 20.14] 22.85] 26.35] 30.94] 37.08] 45.45 
1900 5.64| 6.39) 7.45) 8.92 10.82| 13,21 
1901 5.47) 6.16] 7.11] 8.44] 10.24) 12.54 
1002...05 2 5.31| 5.95| 6.82] 7.99] 9.66] 11.85 
1903. 5.15| 5.75| 6.56] 7.64] 9.17) 11.27 
1904. 5.01| 5.55) 6.30} 7.01} 8.70] 10.72 
1905. 4.86} 5.36) 6.06) 6.99 8.31) 10.15 
1906. 4.72| 5.17} 5.82] 6.67] 7.90) 9.59 
1907. 4.61; 5.00) 5.50! 6.37| 7.51| 9.07 
1908. | 4.49} 4.84) 5.36] 6.09) 7.12) 8.62 
1909. | 4,20] 4.50) 4.94] 5.57| 6.49) 7.82 
1910. 3.93| 4.17] 4.55) 5.08] 5.89) 7.07 
1911 | 8.67] 3.87) 4.18] 4.63] 5.31] 6.38 
eae 3.43} 3.58] 3.84) 4.21] 4.80) 5.69 


20-PAYMENT LIFE, 

















Premium. ..| 30.12) 32.87| 36.22) 40.38) 45.73 52.87 
| 
1 8.60} 9.39) 10.42) 11.75] 13.34) 15.34 
ae 8.12} 8.85| 9.77| 10.96] 12.51) 14.44 
1902. 7.66| 8.34) 9.20) 10.25) 11.69) 13.56 
1903. 7.22) 7.85) 8.65) 9.64) 10.96] 12.80 
1904. 6.81) 7.21; 8.11) 9.05) 10.25) 12.04 
1905. 6.41| 6.94, 7.62) 8.47| 9.64] 11.29 
ND one ay 6.04) 6.50; 7.14) 7.94) 9.01) 10.55 
1907... 5.67, 6.09} 6.67} 7.41] 8.42) 9.86 
1908... 5.34, 5.71| 6.221 6.90] 7.85| 9.25 
1909. . 4.81; 5.12} 5.57) 6.17| 7.01) 8.27 
1910... 4.341 4.59} 4.97] 5.47| 6.22) 7.37 
1911. 3.88; 4.09] 4.41] 4.85] 5.49) 6.52 
1912.. 3.48} 3.63) 3.91] 4.27] 4.83] 5.74 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
{ { j 

Premium. ..| 48.15, 48.83) 49.85] 51.48) 54.22) 58.81 
1900.......] 18.97) 14.21] 14.49) 15.05] 15.82} 17.00 
1901. .| 12.94) 13.12] 13.42) 18.95] 14.73] 15.95 
1902... 11.95) 12.14) 12.44) 12.90] 13.69] 14.90 
1903. . 11.00) 11.30} 11.49] 11.97] 12.72) 13.97 
1904. . 10.10) 10.29} 10.59] 11.07] 11.80) 13.06 
1905... 9.24, 9.44) 9.74) 10,22] 10.95) 12.16 
1906. . 8.42) 8.61) 8.92) 9.40] 10.12) 11.29 
1907... 7.65 7.82} 8.14) 8.61] 9.34) 10.38 
ee 6.89; 7.07| 7.37| 7.86] 8.56) 9.72 

, 5.94 6.11| 6.40) 6.85) 7.52) 8.60 
1910.. 5.07, 5.24) 5.51] 5.93] 6.55) 7.58 
1911... 4.28, 4.44) 4.70! 5.09) 5.66 6.63 
1912... 3.58} 3.72| 3.96] 4.33] 4.87| 5.75 

















Franklin Life. 


ORDINARY LIFE. 



































VEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
OF 
ISSUE. | 
25 30 35 40 45 | 50 
| NS Oe EE 
| | 
Premium. ..| 21.43] 24.31] 28.04] 32.92) 39. 46) 48.36 
1907.......| 2.78} 3.05} 3.41] 3.96 4.83) 6.17 
F008 os oy: 2.72| 2.95) 3.29] 3.77) 4.55) 5.83 
1OGO 5S cats Ri 66) 2.86) 3.16) 3.59 4.30} 5.48 
1910.......| 2.56] 2.74) 3.01] 3.39} 4.02! 5.09 
1911.......| 2.47] 2.63] 2.86] 3.20] 3.75) 4.72 
it fee 2:39] 2.52| 2.72| 3.02) 3.50] 4.37 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
ep EARN ena 
Premium...| 31°76} 34.70} 38.26) 42.70) 48.41! 56.04 
100F.6 5 ok BBB) <8 61| 3.95} 4.45] 5.23} 6.48 
1908.......| 3.17| 3.40| 3.72] 4.17) 4.89] 6.07 
1909. | 3.01 3.21) 3.49] 3.90) 4.55) 5.66 
1910, | 2.83) 3.02) 3.27] 3.64) 4.22) 5.25 
1911. 2.67| 2.83} 3.05} 3.38) 3.91} 4.82 
1912. 2.51 2.66) 2.84) 3.14, 3.60) 4.44 
' 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium... 50.44) 51.22 52.38) 54.20) 57.21, 62.20 
| 
1907.......| 4.54] 4.65) 4.83) 5.13] 5.72) 6.76 
1908.......| 4.17) 4.27] 4.44] 4.73] 5.30) 6.32 
1909.......| 3.81] 3.92) 4.08} 4.36] 4.88] 5.87 
1910.......| 3.50] 3.60| 3.76) 4.02} 4.50] 5.43 
1911.......| 3.20} 3.30! 3.44) 3.69] 4.13) 4.99 
1912.......| 2.92] 3.00] 3.14] 3.38] 3.77] 4.56 
| 
Massachusetts Mutual. 
ORDINARY LIFE, 
| | 
Premium...| 20. 14 22.85) 36.35) 30.94) 37.09) 45.45 
| | } 
i.) Seas iy «$8 95 4.37) 4.91) 5.68] 6.81) 8.53 
1909.......| 3.79) 4.17] 4.66) 5.36) 6.38) 7.96 
1910.......| 3.64) 3.96} 4.42) 5.05] 5.96) 7.41 
it ees 3.48| 3.77] 4.17| 4.74] 5.57) 6.88 
IOUS, 265569) 7B 33| a 60} 3.95| 4.45 19) 6.36 
_20- PAY MENT LIF E. 
Premium...| 30. 07) 32. ‘all 36. 171 40.34) 45.69) 52.83 
1908.......| 4.96] 5.38| 5.91| 6.60] 7.63, 9.20 
1909... . 4. 64) 5.02! 5.51) 6.14 7.07| 8.54 
1910506. 6 4.33} 4.67) 5.10) 5.69| 6.54) 7.89 
oS 4.03) 4.33] 4.73] 5.26} 6.03) 7.27 
1914: :.,"; 3.74! 4.02) ac 4.84] 5.53) 6.66 
20- YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| | 
Premium...| 48. 03) 48 8.71) 49.75) 51.39) 54.15!) 58.76 
| 
OES a 81| 6.98| 7.28) 7.70| 8.46) 9.76 
A 6. ois 6.37) 6.67) 7.07) 7.78) 9.02 
1910.,..... 5.62) 5.78) 6.07 6.46) 7.138 8.30 
a 5.05| 5.22) 5.49 >. 87| 6. 50, 7.60 
1019) 5.:, | 4.51| 4.67| 4.93| 5. 29| 5.89) 6.91 
Union Central.* 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
| 
Premium... 20.63) 23.35 26.88) 31.55) 37.85 46.49 
1911.......| 4.30} 4.79 5.46| 6.39| 7.75| 9.87 
1023 .-:'3.%; 4.19} 4,65) 5.27) 6.15) 7.42; 9.38 
Sous 4 
20- PAYMENT LIFE. 
SLE Sire ~ . 
Premium...| 29. al 31. 99) | 35.501 39.89) 45.58) 53.19 
| | 
1911.......| 4.62] 5. 10; 5 73| 6.69 8.02) 10.09 
EUS e vans | 4.41) 4.87) 5.50) 6.36) 7.61) 9.54 
e } | | 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
ST CRNRGH GEER WEE z oe we 
Premium...| 48.28) 49.01} 50.12) 51.88| 54.79) 59.68 
1911.......| 5.38, 5.72; 6.30; 7.11 8.33] 10.31 
1912.......| 4.91) 5.30) 5.87) 6. 66| 7.84) 9.72 
| 


* Same Scale in force. for 1913 as used in 1912 with 
exception of figures shown. 
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Presbyterian Ministers. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 





























YEAR AGE AT IssUE. 
OF 
ISSUE. 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
| 
Premium...| 18.53} 21.02} 24.24) 28.45} 34.10) 41.80 
J. Saar 3.68} 4.04) 4.59) 5.44) 6.82) 8.93 
1904....... 3:61) 3.95) 4.45) 5.22) 6.52) 8.50 
1905....... 3.55) 3.86) 4.32) 5.03) 6.23) 8.15 
1906. 3.48] 3.76) 4.20) 4.84) 5.95) 7.72 
1907 3.42) 3.68) 4.09) 4.68) 5.70) 7.35 
Oo ee 3.36} 3.61) 3.97) 4.52) 5.45) 6.99 
1909 } 8.30) 3.53} 3.88) 4.37) 5.21) 6.65 
i Eee 3.25) 3.46) 3.78) 4.24) 5.00) 6.33 
1911. 3.19) 3.38) 3.59) 4.10) 4.80)’ 6.02 
TRB eis 3.13] 3.32 58} 3.98) 4.61] 5.72 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
| 
Premium. 28.23) 30.71 33.73 37.45 42.21) 48.52 
} 
1903.......| 4.23) 4.56) 5.04) 5.74) 6.78) 8.39 
1904.......| 4.08) 4.40) 4.86) 5.54) 6.57) 8.16 
1905..... 3.94) 4.23) 4.68) 5.35) 6.37) 7.94 
1906... 3.80) 4.08) 4.51) 5.06) 6.17) 7.72 
1907... 3.66) 3.93) 4.44) 4.97) 5.96) 7.51 
1908..... 3.53) 3.78) 4.18) 4.80) 5.76) 7.30 
1908..... 3.40) 3.65 4.03) 4.63) 5.58) 7.10 
1910... .| 3.28) 3.51 3.87) 4.46) 5.39) 6.89 
1911. 3.16) 3.38) 3.73) 4.30! 5.21) 6.70 
1912. 3.05) 3.25 and 4.12) 5.03) 6.50 
20-YEAR ENDOWMEET. 
| | 
Premium... 45.10! 45.51) 46.16) 47.31) 49.38) 53.05 
| 
ee 5.19} 5.31) 5.52) 5.97) 6.60) 7.81 
1904.......| 4.90) 5.02) 5.23) 5.63) 6.31) 7.52 
1905.......| 4.61) 4.73} 4.95) 5.35) 6.03) 7.25 
1906..... 4.33) 4.45) 4.67) 5.07| 5.76) 6.98 
1907.......| 4.06) 4.18) 4.41} 4.81} 5.50) 6.72 
ee 3.81) 3.93) 4.15) 4.55) 5.24) 6.46 
ys  OPeee 3.56) 3.68) 3.91) 4.30) 4.99] 6.22 
1910.......} 3.33) 3.45) 3.67) 4.06) 4.75) 5.98 
1911,......} 8.09) 3.21) 3.44) 3.83) 4,52) 5.64 
ROSA es. «053 2.86; 2.99) 3.20) 3.59) 4.28) 5.51 
| 











Security Mutual Life, New York. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 





| | | | 
Premium. . | nm 24.23) 27.91) 32.81] 39.30] 48.23 
1907.......| 2.87} 3.19} 3.63] 4.24) 5.11) 6.42 
1908.......| 2.72) 3.02) 3.40) 3.95! 4.73] 5.93 
1909.......| 2,57] 2.84) 3.18) 3.67] 4.36) 5.46 
1910.......| 2.44] 2.66) 2.97|/ 3.30] 4.00) 4.99 
1911.......| 2.09} 2.25} 2.47| 2:79] 3:26] 4/01 
1912......:} 1.72} 1.81} 1.95) 2.16} 2.48) 3.04 
Premium... 20 y 22.88] 26.35] 30.94) 37.08] 45.45 








20- ‘PAYMENT LIFE. 


Premium...| 31.58 34.51) 38.04) 42.49 48.17) 55.82 


1907.......| 3.82) 4.15) -4.56| 5.11] 5.89) 7.06 
1908.......| 3.52) 3.82) 4.20] 4.70) 5.40) 6.48 
1909.......| 3.241 3.50] 3.82] 4.28] 4.91] 5.91 
LY RR SSEAS | 2.96) 3.19) 3.47) 3.88] 4.45) 5.36 
1911.......| 2.48} 2.64) 2.85) 3.15} 3.57] 4.27 
1012. ... 1.84; 1.94) 2.07) 2.27) 2.57] 3.12 
Premium...| 80.12} 32.87} 36.22) 40.38] 45.73] 52.87 














Premium. ..| 49.52 50. 28) 51.42| 53.22] 56.17) 61.10 
1907.......| 5.49} 5.60] 5.79| 6.07| 7.16] 8.20 
1908 .| 4.92] 5.04] 5.22! 5.49| 5.98] 6.83 
1909..... 4.38) 4.50} 4.67| 4.92) 5.38} 6.20 
1910 3.85] 3.96] 4.14) 4.38) 4.81) 5.57 
1911 3.01} 3.09] 3.23] 3.43] 3.77) 4.40 
1912 2.06} 2.13} 2.23) 2.40 2.68) 3.18 
Premium...| 48,15} 48.83) 49.85) 51.48 64 38 58.81 


THE RIGHT-OF-WAY 


The right-of-way is pretty definitely fixed so 
far as the rules governing public highways go, 
but the right-of-way in the business world is~ 
open to all who strive for it. 

When railroad companies and pipe lines re- 
quire a right-of-way to reach a given point, they 
generally go about securing it in a quiet but 
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energetic manner. 
work 
is developed, lest someone ‘‘gets wise’’ to the 
proposition and block them in the right-of-way. 

The right-of-way to money results in solicit- 
ing life insurance is best secured by the prac- 
tice of tactics similar to those pursued by rail- 
roads and pipe lines. So much depends upon 
quick action, the first interview, in getting the 
right-of-way, that successful men use the ut- 
most skill and tact in ‘‘doing it first’’—in get- 
ting ahead of possible competitors. 

It does not do to blow one’s horn too loudly 
when seeking a right-of-way—the ‘“‘gumshoe”’ 
method is far preferable. Not only must a man 
go quietly about his work, but he must, when 
possible, seek his interviews in privacy. 

Certain it is that the right-of-way to writ- 
ing a big volume of life insurance has to be 
secured by a still hunt. The man who can get 
interviews, see people, without having gossips 
get on to his scheme, scores a great advantage 
over those who brag and make a fuss about what 
they are doing or going to Ao. 

Like many big railroad propositions that are 
never heard of until the right-of-way has been 
secured and surveyors get busy, big applications 
are often written by shrewd solicitors without 
a word being said about them until the policies 
have been paid for and acknowledged by the 
owners in letters under their signatures, which 
may be used for the pulling off of similar deals. 
—International Lifeman. 


A PAYING BUSINESS. 


I tell you again, gentlemen, you and I are 
lucky at this beginning of a new year to be in 
the life insurance business! Now and then, we 
get a bit down in the mouth, and we get a little 


They endeavor to get in their 
before the whole plan of their enterprise 








sore on the job, and we’re inclined to think that 
we have all the trouble there is, but, way down 
inside of us, we know better than that! We 
have fewer troubles, and are much better off 
than the big majority! I don’t believe there’s 
a job on earth that pays a man better for the 
effort expended or that brings him in any 
quicker returns! I’m _ talking now about real 
effort—not about going through the motions! 
You can’t just ‘‘go through the motions” in any 
kind of business and make any money or 
achieve any sort of success that’s worth talking 
about! 

It does me good to get up against the life in- 
surance man who has been wise enough to look 
ahead—who has been able to rise above the petty 
annoyances (or the big ones) that attend the 
day’s task and has pictured for himself the 
years to come when those renewal commission 
checks will begin to come thicker and faster and 
continually help to make his life easier and 
happier! You won’t find a better contented or 
a more independent citizen in old New York 
than the successful life insurance agent who has 
been working for years under a commission and 
renewal contract! I know what I’m talking 
about, because I’m in that boat myself—I know 
that when a fellow starts the race the goal 
seems to be a long way off; but every man 
knows that time flies, that persistent plugging 
along every day for all you’re worth means in- 
creased strength and increased prosperity, and, 
before you know it, you’re getting further and 
further along up easy street! 

Such thoughts as these, my friends, are per- 
fectly right and proper, and should be vastly 
encouraging to every one of us as we stand at 
the threshold of a new year—a year that’s go- 
ing to be full of opportunities and full of con- 
quests for the man with enterprise and ambi- 
tion—who works! 

Remember those renewal commissions! How 
they mount up with the years, and, oh, how good 








Assets, $46,786,131.91 


A Company 


unexcelled. 


eighteen years. 


cluding “ Disability Clause.” 
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ADDRESS 
HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 








STRONG POINTS 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 
Insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, over $132,000,000 


whose conservative management in 
the interest of its policyholders is 


DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past 


POLICIES containing all u -to-date features in- 


THE COMPANY —— 
THAT LIVE MEN WILL SELECT 


available under direct 
contracts 


Moir, F. 1. A.” 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INeURANCE EXCHANGE 
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they taste! You’ll surely draw them—if you do 
the business!—Robert J. Mix. 


The Appeal of the Monthly Income Policy. 


More attention should be paid to the sale of 
monthly income policies. Some agents make a 
specialty of this insurance, but many fail to 
take advantage of the strength of the argu- 
ments, the power of its appeal. 

The danger that threatens every woman with 
property who is inexperienced in business finds 
proof in every daily paper and the experience 
of some friend or acquaintance of every man. 

Of the $120,000,000 lost last year by get-rich 
quick schemes uncovered by the postal authori- 
ties, the larger part according to the authorities 
was ,lost by women, but the losses in thousands 
of unrecorded local promotions, in legitimate 
but unsafe securities are infinitely greater. 
What street in your city is lacking in the his- 
tory of such a case? 

The daily reports of the embezzlements of 
trust funds and the ‘‘Want’’ columns of the 
press furnish a continual procession of living 
arguments ever up to date. 

No policy appeals more powerfully to the in- 
telligent business man than the monthly income 
policy, none more readily lends itself to a con- 
vincing and attractive demonstration or makes 
a better showing as to results and cost, and no 
policy once placed is more persistently con- 
tinued. The monthly income is worthy to be 
pushed both in the interest of the insured, the 
family and the agent. — Travelers’ Agents’ 
Record. 


In connection with the above the attention of 
agents and managers is directed to two vailu- 
able canvassing documents, ‘‘Safeguarding the 
Home” and the ‘‘Monthly Income Policy,’’ pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. 


Third Edition—Revised and Extended 








_ Life Assurance Primer 


A Text Book 


Dealing with the Practice and Mathematics 
of Life Assurance for Advanced Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. 


by 


HENRY MOIR, F. F. A., F. I. A. 


| A well known authority refers to this book as follows: 


“Many books have been published on the theory and 
practic of life insurance, but perhaps the most convenient 
work of reference is the Life Assurance Primer, by Henry 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 


Liberal Discount on orders in quantities. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 


A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 


European Practices and American 
Proposals. 


TX. 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ITALY. 

Proud of costly independence, the united and 
agricultural Italy has been still boldly main- 
taining the principle of individual freedom in 
social relations, while many other European 
countries had come fully to recognize its limi- 
tations. Only after the idea of social legisla- 
tion became victorious throughout the civilized 
world, and after the Italian nation made the 
unpleasant discovery of industrialism in its 
own midst, it abandoned the policy of non- 
interference and joined the international move- 
ment for the protection of labor. 

The first workmen’s 
Italy was enacted in 1898. Several amendments 
made since (one in 1903, another in 1907) af- 
fected the details, not the principle itself. The 
law of 1898 is compulsory in character. Every 
Owner or manager of mining, building and 
construction works, transportation system and 
manufacturing industry employing more than 
five workers must insure his employees, pro- 
yided the daily wages of the latter do not ex- 
geed 7 lire ($1.35). In the above enumeration 
no distinction is made between private and 
Civil service employees. The employments left 
incovered by the law are domestic service, 
hand trade, commerce and agriculture (except 
lumbering and tending agricultural machinery). 
Compensation is provided for the consequences 
of fatal accidents and four kinds of disable- 
Ment, viz.: total and partial temporary, and 
total and partial permanent disabilities. The 
‘indemnification begins from the sixth day of 
the injury. 


compensation law in 


CoMPENSATION SCHEDULE. 
_The compensation schedule is briefly as fol- 
lows: In case of total temporary disability 
first medical and surgical aid and a sum equal 
to fifty per cent of the daily wage is granted. 
For the partial temporary disability a sum 
equal to fifty per cent of the loss of wages is 


_ 


ye Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 


If the injured is accommodated in 
one-third of the 


provided. 
the establishment’s infirmary, 
daily compensation goes into the 
the latter. The total permanent disability is 
compensated with a sum equal to six times the 
annual earnings. It cannot be, however, less 
than 3000 lire ($579). The partial permanent 
disability is co1respondingly apportioned; that 
is, it is settled for a sum equal to six times of 
the loss in the annual earnings, but by no 
means less than for 500 lire ($96.50). The 
payments just referred to are taken exclusive 
of any allowance made for temporary disa- 
bility. Finally, in case of death a lump sum 
equal to five times the annual earnings is pay- 
able to the beneficiaries. In connection with 
the repartition of the compensation among the 
latter a few peculiar features are to be ob- 
served, All dependent members of the family 
are considered as beneficiaries, viz.: surviving 
consort, children (both legitimate and _ ille- 
gitimate), or cther descendants under 18 years 
or if incapacitated; parents or other relatives 
in the ascending line, and, finally, dependent 
brothers and sisters under 18 years or disabled. 
If the surviving consort has children he is 
entitled to two-fifths of the total indemnity; 
if he is childless but has relatives in ascending 
line, his share is only one-half, and, finally, if 
the killed workman leaves brothers and sisters 
the share of the surviving consort is increased 
to three-fifths of the total 
each instance the remaining part of the latter 
being retained by the concurrent party. In 


treasury of 


compensation, in 


absence of any relatives the surviving consort 
or beneficiary receives the full compensation. 
\s it may be noted therefrom the Italian meas- 
ure does not graduate the indemnity to the 
need, for under this law a childless widow, 
for instance, may receive the same sum of 
five times the deceased husband’s wages as a 
widow who has to support a large family. An- 
other interesting provision in the law pertains 
to the compensation cases of workmen killed 
Unlike English 
which limit 


and leaving no beneficiary. 
and some other European laws, 
the liability of employers in such circumstances 
to the payment of the funeral expenses, the 
law in question demands full compensation, 
which is, however, to be kept in a special fund. 

GUARANTEE Funp, 


This fund, termed Guarantee Fund, is 


created for tle purpose of protecting those 


injured workmen whose employers are either 
uninsured or insolvent. The fund has also 
three other secondary functions, namely: (1) 
To subsidize the benefit funds which undertake 
to assist the injured workmen during the first 
five days of incapacity; (2) to grant prizes to 
inventors of new safety devices, and (3) to 
subsidize the associations or institutions which 
grant the medical help to the injured em- 
The income of the fund is derived 
from the indemnities, the 
fines and the extra assessments. The latter are 
imposed on the defaulting employer in whose 
establishment the accident occurred and must 
be equal to the legal amount of the compen- 
sation. 

In possession of an insurance policy the em- 
ployer is freed of any further liability, unless 
the accident sustained by his employee can be 
traced back to the criminal negligence of the 
former. In such case, both the employer and 
the person criminally responsible are civilly 
liable under the common law for the damages 
in question. Their common liability represents 
the excess of judgment over the amount of in- 
surance. In addition, the insurer has to pay 
the indemnity. He reimburse 


ployees. 
above-mentioned 


may, however, 
himself by suing the person who caused the 
whether it be the third person or the 
injured workman, 


loss, 


ForM OF PAYMENT AND REVISION OF 
ACCIDENT. 

For all accident cases which result in total 
permanent or in partial permanent disability, 
with no less than fifty per cent of loss of in- 
capacity, the annuity as a form of payment is 
prescribed. The compensation sum is con- 
verted into an annuity and deposited with the 
National Old Age and Invalidity Insurance 
Institution. Two years must, however, elapse 
before such conversion can be made 
during which the disablement case is adjusted 
as to its degree or extent. The annuity granted 
thereafter is based, therefore, on the condition 
of the injured as found by the end of the sec- 
ond year, and is computed from a lump sum 
from which all the payments previously made 
have been deducted. 


1 period 


PROCEDURE. 

In all disputes. as to the amount of compen- 
sation claimed, for temporary disability 
or death, the insurance company must pay out 
up to nine-tenths of its own estimate to the 


either 
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victim or his heirs. If the disputed sum is 
less than 200 lire ($38.60) the case must be 
brought before the local trade (arbitration ) 
court or before the local magistrate (pretor ) 
for final settlement. Cases involving higher 
amounts are adjudicated in the ordinary courts. 
No counsel l-eing required, no stamp dues 
being levied, the court expenses run quite low. 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 

The work of prevention of accidents is ad- 
ministered by the Government. To make it 
effective the Secretary of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Labor enlists the services of factory 
and mining inspectors, and seeks the co-opera- 
tion of the technical experts employed by the 
societies for prevention of accidents, by the 
employers’ mutual accident associations and 
by the National Accident Insurance Institution. 
Under penalty of dismissal the inspectors are 
likewise forbidden to have any direct or indi- 
rect interest in the industrial establishments. 
The so-called compulsory mutual employers’ 
accident associations maintain independent in- 
spection service over the enterprises subject to 
their jurisdiction. 


ORGANIZATION, 

Five distinct forms of organization are al- 
lowed under the act, viz.: (1) National Ac- 
cident Fund; (2) voluntary mutual employers’ 
compulsory mutual em- 
ployers’ associations; (4) private or com- 


associations; (3) 


mercial enterprises, and (5) establishment 
funds. 

(1) In its character and scope of activities 
the National Accident Fund resembles the 
State funds of France and Belgium. The Na- 
tional Fund was established in 1883 by private 
savings and banking institutions, with the pur- 
pose of supplying personal and collective work- 
men’s accident insurance, the latter frequently 
in combination with the concurrent employers’ 
liability insurance. With no competition in the 
field, free of commercial spirit, the fund has 
been able to quote low rates and gain new 
business. On the eve of the passage of the law 
of 1898 it carried ten per cent of the total 
workmen’s accident insurance. The new law 
has considerably enlarged the scope of activi- 
ties of the fund by making the insurance of 
State, provincial and municipal employees ob- 
ligatory with it. At present, the fund provides 
accident insurance to all employees who apply 
for it. The result is an exceedingly high loss 
ratio in all groups of accidents, particularly 
for fatal accidents, and the large amount of 
litigation. The latter is twice as high as in 
private insurance companies which are scrutin- 
izing the requests for accident insurance, de- 
clining the doubtful risks. To meet the rap- 
idly-increasing liabilities the National Accident 
Institution maintains a guarantee fund and 
enlarges the reserves. Among the expense 
items, the medical aid, the legal advice and the 
inspection, cali particular attention for their 
gradual increase. The rates charged by the 
fund have proved to be inadequate and have 
been raised, the result of which has been the 
springing up of mutuals. 


(2) The voluntary mutual employers’ insur- 


ance associations have been created by the law 
of 1898. The establishment and the operation 
of the mutual employers’ organization is con- 
ditioned on the fulfilment of three main re- 
quirements, which are as follows: (1) The 
association must embrace at least 40co em- 
ployees; (2) it must deposit a guarantee sum 
of to lire ($1.93) for each insured workman up 
to a maximum of 250,000 lire ($48,250) with 
the Bank of Deposits and Loans; (3) during 
the first year of operation the association 
should set aside a sum equal to one-half the 
premiums that would be demanded by the Na- 
tional Accident Fund for insuring to their 
workmen the compensation provided by the 
law, on account of annual contributions that 
will fall due from them. The mutual organ- 
ization must likewise subject itself to a strict 
governmental supervision, and is, under no cir- 
cumstances, allowed to grant benefits lower 
than provided by the law. The financial plan 
is one of the assessments computed from the 
experience of the preceding year. It must be 
here, however, added that the liability of the 
Italian mutual association is limited, in so far 
as the payment of indemnity reverts to the per- 
son responsible for the insurance, i. e., the 
individual employer in all cases where the bur- 
den of accident threatens the future existence 
of the association. The principle of mutuality 
slowly gains ground in Italy. At present some 
dozen associations are in the field, insuring in 
aggregate about twenty per cent of the work- 
men. The trades and industries covered by 
this type of organization are of rather hazard- 
ous nature; for instance, building, mining and 
iron works. The associations are organized 
either along the trade principle (German) or 
the territorial principle (Austria). The latter 
seems to preponderate. 

(3) The compulsory mutual _ associations 
were authorized by the law of 1903. Impetus 
toward this legislative action was given by the 
abuses in the sulphur industry in Sicily. Dif- 
ficulty in the determination of wages, fre- 
quency of frauds, high insurance rates, pro- 
tracted lawsuits, with the subsequent hard- 
ships on workinen, suggested the necessity of a 
local mutual institution for that trade. The 
law passed has been, however, so framed as to 
make possible the formation of similar organ- 
izations in any other trade whenever the con- 
ditions warrant such action. Further use of 
this provision was made, when, following the 
establishment of the Sicilian Obligatory Asso- 
ciation for Mutual Insurance in the Sulphur 
Mining Industry in 1904, an Obligatory South- 
ern Maritime Association for Insurance of 
Seamen was approved by a royal decree (1906). 
In both associations the Government is given 
large powers. A Government representative 
is to be on the administrative council of the 
association, or if the latter exercises its func- 
tion irregularly a Government commissioner 
may seize the entire administration in his own 
hands. Other provisions of the law concern 
the method of computation of rates, the re- 
serves, medical aid, etc. The compensation 
schedule for seamen has been considerably 
modified. 


(4) Like in France and Belgium the private 
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insurance companies which desire to transact 
the business of workmen’s accident insurance 
have to submit to numerous regulations and 
restrictions. A guarantee fund equal to two- 
thirds of the premium, semi-annual valuation, 
monthly reports to the Government, are but a 
few of the conditions demanded from them, 
On the whole, the law of 1898 stimulated pri- 
vate enterprise, though the loss ratio still re- 
mains high (about 75 to 80 per cent). 

(5) Industrial establishments numbering 500 
workmen or more are authorized to maintain 
their own accident funds. To attain this limit 
several small establishments form jointly a 
co-operative insurance fund. The aggregate 
amount of insurance recorded in this form of 
organization is, however, too insignificant to 
justify any detailed consideration (about five 
per cent). 

The proposed reforms in Italian law are 
directed toward the improvement in the pro- 
cedure by establishment of special courts, the 
prevention of malingering and the extension of 
the principle of compensation to the agri- 
cultural laborer, who constitutes by far the 
largest percent within the Italian working 
class. 


DIVERSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES OF 
THE CASUALTY FIELD. 


Wipe Possipiritres MAy Present Source oF 
DANGER. 

It is frequently said that the opportunities 
in the casualty field are greater than in any 
other branch of underwriting. This is prob- 
ably true, as the agent who considers the busi- 
ness to be had in personal accident, employers’ 
liability, surety, fidelity and other lines soon 
realizes. But the very extent of the possi- 
bilities offers one of the sources of danger. 

In the fire insurance field, where the agent 
has but one commodity to offer—insurance 
against loss by fire—there is no danger of any 
chances for business being overlooked. When 
the agent sees a building it suggests but one 
thing—fire insurance. When the agent for a 
casualty company sees a building contractor, 
however, he may think of a dozen different 
kinds of insurance for which that man may 
be a legitimate prospect. 


THE MANAGER'S PROBLEM. 


Thus there is the constant problem before 
the manager of the agency of a casualty com- 
pany as to how to prevent the various lines 
from being merely skimmed over. As he re- 
alizes that it is easier for the men under him to 
remember the leading classes and to forget the 
minor ones, he is never far from the feeling 
that he and his agents are “overlooking bets” 
which ought to be covered. The very diversity 
of the business to be had thus forms one of 
the leading difficulties of developing the possi- 
bilities of a given territory with the thorough- 
ness which it deserves. 


How OnE Resipent MANAGER WORKS. 


A well-known resident manager of one of 
the leading companies in the casualty field said 
that he had found the circular letter to be one 
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of the most effective methods to be employed 
in keeping the business up to the mark in all 
lines, This does not mean that he is constantly 
bombarding his men with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of booklets, mimeograph sheets and 
other heterogeneous matter, such as is likely to 
be tossed into the waste-basket by the agent 
who receives them. On the other hand, each 
letter is carefully prepared, and is gotten out 
in good form, usually on the multigraph ma- 
chine, with each agent’s name typewritten in 
at the top, so that the communication comes to 
him as a personal statement from his manager. 
The result is that the letter gets the attention 
of the agent, who profits by it. 

Suppose, for example, that the manager 
wants to emphasize the importance of tabulat- 
ing the expiration dates of the fidelity bonds 
in the territory of his men. He writes a well- 
worded and carefully considered letter, sug- 
gesting that the agent see each bank in his 
town, as well as other institutions requiring 
fidelity bonds, and make a point of getting the 
expiration dates. The point is made that the 
information thus secured will prove valuable 
in many ways, and that the business, if gone 
after promptly, can be secured without remark- 
able effort, a handsome increase being almost 
certain to follow systematic effort along this 
line. 

It has been noted that a letter such as this 
always produces results. Applications for fidel- 
ity bonds begin to come in, and the point is 
made clear that some of the agents had been 
“loafing” on this particular class of business. 
All that was necessary was to remind them 
that they were missing an opportunity to get 
some worth-while business, and suggesting a 
method of getting after it. The rest was 
merely a question of working out the sug- 
gestion. 

The various other classes written by the 
company are taken up in the same way, while 
general topics related to each of them are 
handled from time to time. Thus the manager 
of the agency is constantly giving his men prac- 
tical and helpful suggestions which they can 
immediately put into practice, and at the same 
time is making certain that the chance for 
certain lines to be cultivated at the expense of 
others is reduced considerably. The insur- 
ance company in the casualty field which makes 
the greatest success is the one which diversifies 
its business so as to have its liability evenly 
distributed over the various departments, and 
the co-operation of the men in the field along 
this line is important, aside from the fact that 
the amount of business written by the agent 
can be materially increased if he is writing all 
classes instead of applying his time and effort 
to only a few. 

Discussion OF Poricy Forms. 

One of the general questions which can 
profitably be discussed in the circular letter to 
the man in the field is the form of policy issued 
by the company. The necessity for studying 
one’s contract is constantly being impressed 
upon the men who are writing the business, 
yet where a local agent, writing general in- 
surance and handling business in several dif- 
ferent lines, say real estate, fire insurance and 
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casualty branches, is asked to do this it is ob- 
vious that an impossibility is suggested. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher, and it would be a 
wise agent indeed who could assimilate all the 
points about every kind of contract written by 
the casualty company which he represents. 
Right in this connection, however, the letter 
of the general agent to the man in the field can 
be extremely helpful. Instead of merely ad- 
juring him to study his contract, various policy 
forms may be taken up from time to time. The 
special features, including the “talking points,” 
of these may be brought out, and their merits 
and advantages, as compared with those usu- 
In this way 
when the agent goes out to do business he 


ally offered, may be described. 


knows, by reason of the instruction which he 
has received from his general agent, just the 
most effective selling talk to make. While em- 
phasizing the desirability of the local agent be- 
ing familiar with the contracts which he is sell- 
ing, the general agent, through the letter, has an 
opportunity to give his agent at least a working 
knowledge of the policy if not a familiarity 
with every detail of it. 


MANAGERS SHOULD SEE THEIR MEN. 
“Don’t understand me, though,” said the gen- 
eral agent referred to above, “as recommend- 
ing that the manager should confine his atten- 
tion to writing letters to his men and should 
not meet with them personally. On the other 
hand, I make it a point to see my men face to 
face as often as possible. Not only is there a 
better understanding between us then, and not 
only are various little points, which cannot 
readily be disposed of by correspondence, 
smoothed out, but it is possible to create en- 
thusiasm and to make way for business which 
would be out of the question if the mails were 
relied on exclusively. 

“The agency man who is devoting all of his 
time and thought to his special line naturally 
understands the finer points of the business 
better than his local agent, who may be 
handling several lines in addition to casualty 
insurance. The latter, in accompanying his 
manager over the field and going after business 
which he has not been able to land, will profit 
by the methods which he sees used, and will be 
a better agent in all respects than he would be 
otherwise. 

“I would like to suggest, also, in case these 
statements are read by the local agents, that 
they can help their agency managers by writing 
to them frequently. The casualty field is full 
of technicalities, and only by asking questions 
about it and securing the co-operation and sup- 
port of the branch office or home office is it 
possible to avoid the many pitfalls which lie 
before the man who doesn’t keep his eyes wide 


open.” 


Insured Against Twins. 

It has been left to a French insurance com- 
pany to discover a new risk, and the loss sus- 
tained in the first business written on it will 
no doubt cause other concerns to consider the 
matter a long time before writing such a haz- 
ard. A comely young woman appeared at the 
office of the company in question and an- 
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nounced that she desired to insure against the 
risk of having twins. No tables had been pre- 
pared by the officials with a view to such an 
event, but the manager promptly issued a pol- 
icy to the young woman insuring her against 
the birth of twins for $2000, at a premium of 
$13.50, payable monthly for six months. A 
few months later the manager of the company 
received a dainty card announcing the arrival 
of twin daughters to the insured. He there- 
upon promptly forwarded a box of bonbons 
and a check for the 
mother. 


2000, payable to the 


CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
COMPANIES LICENSED, PRO- 
JECTED AND RETIRED 
DURING 1912. 


STOCK COMPANIES. 
(Licensed.) 

Bankers Guaranty and Casualty Company of 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. M. L. Lawrence, presi- 
dent; H. P. Angel, secretary. 

Boston Casualty Company, Boston, Mass. 
Capital, $100,000, paid in. Reincorporated as 
stock company and commenced business August 
14, 1912. Henry C. Hall, president; J. Kelso 
Mairs, secretary. 

Carolina Title Insurance Company, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

Casualty Insurance Company of the South, 
Vicksburg, Miss. Capital, $36,000, paid in. Be- 
gan business June, 1912. E. L. Brien, presi- 
dent; Carroll Brookfield, insurance manager. 

Central Texas Live Stock, Marlin, Tex. Char- 
tered March 9, 1912; licensed March 18, 1912. 
Capital, $10,000; surplus, $100. 

Chicago Bonding and Surety Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Incorporated August 1, 1912. Com- 
menced business, November 29, 1912. Capital, 
$250,000, paid in. President, A. J. Sabath; sec- 
retary, Oliver F. Roberts. 

Cloverleaf Casualty Company, Jacksonville, 
Ill. Capital, $100,000. 

Cumberland Valley Insurance Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Florida Fire and Casualty Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Authorized capital, $1,000,000. 
George W. Carr and C. B. Willis, organizers. 

International Indemnity, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Capital paid in, $250,000. President, N. Black- 
stock; secretary, H. Perk, Jr. 

Kentucky Live Stock, Louisville, Ky. Capital, 
$250,000. 

Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. Li- 
censed January 3, 1912. Capital, $250,000. Oscar 
Hadley, president; Frank I. Grubbes, secretary. 

Superior Live Stock and Casualty, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Incorporated January 31, 1912; 
commenced business April 1, 1912. Authorized 
capital, $200,000; paid in, $55,000. Z. W. Whe- 
land, president; C. H. Royalty, secretary. 

Transylvania Casualty Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky. Authorized capital, $300,000; 
paid in, $100,000. Ben L. Bruner, president; W. 
Wayne Wilson, secretary. 

(Projected.) 

American Bankers Secuity Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Authorized capital, $1,000,000; $50,- 
000 subscribed and peid in. Incorporated Feb- 
ruary, 1912. Will write fidelity, burglary and 
bank deposit insurance. Expects to begin busi- 
ness early in 1913. President, John L. Hamil- 
ton; secretary, Dr. H. N. McKee. 

Badger Casualty, Green Bay, Wis. 
$100,000. 

Bankers Bonding and Casualty Company, 
New Orleans, La. Proposed capital, $500,000; 
surplus, $250,000. Boone Lyon & Co., fiscal 
agents. 

Capital City Surety, Albany, N. Y. 

Colorado General Insurance Company, Denver, 
Col. 

Conservative ' Casualty Company, Seattle, 
Wash. Proposed capital, $350,000; surplus, 
$350,000. L. M. Holden, general manager. 

Depositors Guarantee and Surety Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Georgia Casualty Company, Macon, Ga. Char- 
ter applied for by parties connected with the 
reorgia Life. 


Capital, 
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International Guarantee 
Manitoba. 

Inter-State Casualty, Santa Fe, N. M. Author- 
ized capital, $200,009; proposed surplus, $200,000. 
B. F. McNulty & Co., fiscal agents. 

Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita, Kan. 
Authorized capital, $500,000; incorporated 
March 26, 1912. J. ©. O. Morse, president; J. W. 
O’Neill, secretary. 

Montana Live Stock and Casualty 
Helena, Mont. Authorized capital, 
proposed surplus, $125,000. 

National Bond and Mortgage Insurance Com- 


Company, Winnipeg, 


Company, 
$250,000; 


pany, New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey Live Stock Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. Authorized capital, $100,000. 
Frank M. Schulz, president; Thomas B. Booth, 
secretary. 


National 
thorized 
$400,000. 
mittee 

Pioneer Live Stock, Topeka, Kan. 

Texas Live Stock, Waco, Tex. Proposed capi- 
tal, $100,000; surplus, $25,000. Clark & Co., fiscal 
agents. ° 

Universal Eyesight 
monton, Alberta. 


Motor Indemnity, New York. Au- 
capital, $800,000; proposed surplus, 
W. B. Joyce, chairman executive com- 


Insurance Company, Ed- 


(Retired.) 

American Bonding, Baltimore, merged with 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers Surety, Cleveland, Ohio. Reinsured 
in Maryland Casualty of Baltimore, Md. 

Empire State Surety Company, New York. 
Reinsured in National Surety, New York. 

Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis, Ind. Re- 
insured in Southwestern Surety, Denison, Tex. 

Globe Surety, Kansas City, Mo. Reinsured in 
Equitable Surety, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gulf Life Stock, Orange, Tex. 
Capital, $10,000. 

Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton, Pa. 
sured in Massachusetts Bonding, Boston. 

Philadelphia Casualty, Philadelphia, Pa. Re- 
insured in Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore, Md. 

Pittsburg Casualty, Pittsburg, Pa. Reinsured 
in National Life of U. 8. A., Chicago. 


In liquidation, 


Rein- 


MUTUAL LIABILITY. 


(Organized.) 


Employers Mutual Casualty Association, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Manufacturing Jewelers Mutual Casualty, 
Newark, N. J. Incorporated August 2, 1912. 

Massachusetts Employees Insurance Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

Master Plumbers Mutual 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Michigan Workmens Compensation Mutual In- 
surance Company, Detroit, Mich. Charles H. 
Gifford, president; Elmer H. Dearth, secretary. 
Commenced business September 12, 1912. 

Millers Mutual Casualty, Chicago, Ill. Incor- 
porated February 1, 1912; commenced business 
March 1, 1912. President, C. H. Seybt; secre- 
tary, J. C. Adderly. 


Liability Insurance 





ASSESSMENT ACCIDENT. 
(Licensed.) 

Business Mens Accident Association, Austin, 
Tex. Licensed March 14, 1912. 

California Accident Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Incorporated, 1911; commenced busi- 
ness January 5, 1912. William Blackwell, presi- 
dent; J. P. Van Doozer, secretary. 

Duluth Accident Association, Duluth, Minn. 
Commenced business January, 1912. O. A. Ored- 
son, president; Niels Nissen, secretary. 

Rex Health and Accident Insurance Company, 
Vincennes, Ind. Incorporated December 20, 
1912. John H. Toy, president; R. M. Toy, secre- 
tary. Commenced business January 1, 1913. 

(Organized.) 

Atlantic Health and Accident, Boston, Mass. 

Business Mens Mutual Indemnity, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Dakota Casualty Company, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Indiana Casualty Company, South Bend, Ind. 
(Retired.) 

Maine Casualty Company, Biddeford, Me. In- 
corporated January 17, 1912. Commenced busi- 
ness September 138, 1912. Placed in receiver’s 

hands December 24, 1912. 

Masonic Mutual Relief, Worcester, Mass. 

Sagamore Health and Accident, Sanford, Me. 
Receiver appointed December 18, 1912. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


POLICY — MODIFICATION BY EXTRINSIC 
EVIDENCE.—Instructions to agents and solici- 
tors of an accident insurance company rendering 
the operation of a circular saw a prohibited risk 
are not admissible to modify an accident policy 
held by one to whom notice of the prohibition 
was never given in any way. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTION — EVI- 
DENCE.—Where, in an action on an accident 
benefit certificate stipulating for the payment 
of a specified sum on the death of insured and 
exempting insurer from liability for death caused 
wholly, or in part, by bodily or mental in- 
firmity, plaintiff showed that insured was in ap- 
parent good health, that chloroform was ad- 
ministered to him preparatory to a _ surgical 
operation, that he died while the chloroform 
was being administered, that in the opinion of 
an attending physician the direct and proximate 
cause of death was acute dilatation of the heart 
immediately caused by the chloroform, and that 
insured’s diseased condition did not contribute 
to his death, plaintiff established a prima facie 
case of death by accident. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—ACTION—BURDEN 
OF PROOF.—In an action on an accident insur- 
ance policy the burden was on the insurer to 
establish a forfeiture or exception relied on to 
rebut the liability prima facie made by the 
covenants of the policy. 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Rock County, Wis.; 
George Grimm, judge. William Denoyer against 
the First National Accident Company. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff, and defendant appeals. Af- 
firmed. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — FRAUD — EVI- 
DENCE.—An accident insurer sued on a policy 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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can show that insured was in straitened pe- 
cuniary circumstances and needed money when 
he took out the policy on the question whether 
the policy was fraudulently procured and the in- 
juries voluntarily inflicted. 

CANCELLATION—EVIDENCE — LETTERS 
ADMISSIBILITY.—An accident insurer, defend- 
ing liability on the ground of cancellation of the 
policy, could show letters tending to show that 
insurer refused to receive payment from wit- 
ness and requested return’ of the policy for 
cancellation, if witness was insurer’s agent, or 
if issuance of the policy was conditioned on pay- 
ment to insurer of the premium. 

Exception from Superior Court, Middlesex 
County, Mass. John H. Hardy, judge. Action by 
John J. Everson against the Casualty Company 
of America. Verdict. for defendant and plain- 
tiff brings exceptions. Exceptions overruled. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — NON-PAYMENT 
OF PREMIUMS—-WAIVER.—A stipulation in an 
accident policy that, in case any instalment of 
the premium is not paid when due, all rights 
under the policy will lapse, is a provision for the 
benefit of insurer, and it may treat the policy as 
in force, though cause for forfeiture exists. 

FORFEITURE — WAIVER — POWER OF 
AGENTS.—A waiver of forfeiture of a policy for 
non-payment of instalments of premiums may 
be made by an agent of insurer who has either 
express or implied authority to do so. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—WAIVER OF FOR- 
FEITURE—EVIDENCE.—In an action on an ac- 
cident policy stipulated for the payment of the 
premium in monthly instalments deducted from 
the wages of insured, evidence held to support 
a finding that insurer waived forfeiture of the 
policy for non-payment of instalments during 
months insured did not work or did not earn 
enough to pay the instalments. 

FORFEITURE — WAIVER — POWER OF 
AGENTS.—The implied authority of an agent 
of an insurance company to waive forfeitures of 
a policy for non-payment of premiums must 
arise out of the relation of the agent to the 
business affairs of the company, and where the 
agent is a general agent or general manager, in- 
trusted with the branch of business wherein 
waivers are usually made, a waiver knowingly 
and intentionally made is binding on the com- 
pany, though the policy stipulates that no 
waiver shall become effective unless made by a 
particular officer or officers and indorsed on the 
policy. 

FORFEITURE FOR NON-PAYMENT OF PRE- 
MIUMS—WAIVER.—Where, on default in the 
payment of a premium on a policy, insurer at- 
tempts to collect the premium or a premium 
subsequently falling due, though the first de- 
fault would terminate the insurance, the at- 
tempt was an election of insurer to waive the 
forfeiture. 

FORFEITURE FOR NON-PAYMENT OF PRE- 
MIUMS—WAIVER.—Where the non-payment of 
a premium for a policy, or any part thereof, ter- 
minated the rights of insured under it without 
any act by insurer, and where no special act of 
insurer was required to keep the policy in force, 
insurer by demanding and receiving the past, 
due and future instalments of the premium 





could continue the policy in force. 
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THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE. 
Part VI. 


(Continued from issue of January 16.) 

In the last lesson we considered Pure En- 
dowments and Term Insurances, combining 
- them and thus obtaining an ordinary Endow- 
| ment Insurance. And we took notice of the 
F fact that in our land of the American Table, 
_ where the Accommodating Company charged 
'-nothing for expenses and no interest was 
' earned, the Single Premium for an Endow- 
- ment Insurance would be the face amount of 
the policy. And in the last lesson it was said 
that Single Premium Endowments were seldom 
f taken by the insuring public. It might be 
added that Single Premium Insurance of what- 
' ever form is not generally considered attrac- 
| tive; from the large amount required to be 
paid in one sum in advance it is natural that 
this should be the case. Hence most insurers 
"prefer to pay premiums annually, semi-annually 
' or quarterly, and most policies are issued on 
these plans. 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 

Let us find out how an annual premium on a 
" Term Policy can be calculated in our Land 
of Convenience, if no interest is earned and no 
» “loading” or expense charge is added to the 

“net” or scientific premium. And a Term In- 
"Surance will be considered first, because a 
Whole Life Insurance can be regarded as a 
“Term Insurance for all years until the end of 
“the table. 





ANNUAL PREMIUM CALCULATION. 


» In the last lesson we found that the Single 
’ Premium for a Term Insurance on our boy’s 
~ life (aged 10), said insurance to terminate at 
age 50, was $301.96 for the country of no in- 
_ terest and the company of no expense charges. 
By exactly the same method we can determine 
for ourselves that the Single Premium for a 
Ten-Year Term Insurance of $1000 at age 10, 
Under the conditions as stated, would be $73.63 
7363 
[100,000 — 92,637 = 7363, and ————— X 1000 
100,000 




















= 73.03]. And having this single premium for 
the Term Policy let us proceed to calculate 
the equivalent annual premium. 

Suppose our boy should purchase an Imme- 
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diate Temporary Annuity contract for the 
sum of $1.00, to be paid to him annually, the 
term being ten years, and the first annuity pay- 
ment being returned to the annuitant when he 
pays the single premium. The cost of this 
Immediate Annuity can be found by taking the 
summation of the column headed by the words 
“Number Living’ from age 10 to age 19, in- 
clusive. The total required is 966,644. The 
calculation for the Immediate Temporary 
Annuity premium can be obtained as follows: 
966,644 

—— 1.00 = 9,66644. 

100,000 
cost of an Immediate Temporary Annuity of 
$1.00 at age 10, the first payment to be made 
in advance and the last payment at the end of 
nine years, under the conditions of our im- 
aginary land, would be $9.66644. The idea is 
to be mentally grasped with firmness that this 
premium purchases the sum of one dollar to be 
paid annually in advance for ten years (at the 
end of each year for nine years and one pay- 
ment at once). 

Now if $9.66644 buys $1.00 paid annually in 
advance for ten years, if our boy aged ten 
lives to receive it, it is clear that the equivalent 
of $1.00 each year for ten years (first payment 
at once) must be the amount as above stated, 
viz.: $9.66644. It is meant by this equivalent 
that, whereas the chances of living from year 
to year are not the same, but become less and 
less, yet by means of the calculation just made 
we have equalized this irregularity, so far as 
payments are made. And if the boy pays to 
the Accommodating Company the sum of 
$9.66644, the company can return to him $1.00 
at once and pay to him the same amount each 
year for nine more years in advance, provided 
that he lives to receive these payments. 

Also, we have seen in this lesson that the 
Single Premium (age ten, Ten-Year Term In- 
surance) is the sum of $73.63. And to deter- 
mine the equivalent annual premium we have 
only to regard this amount $73.63 (due the 
company in advance), as the Single Premium 
for an Immediate Term Annuity for ten years, 
That is to say, if the boy prefers he can pay to 
the company the annuity equivalent of the 
Single Premium, and under the conditions of 
our land, if the company insures enough lives 
it will suffer no loss. Hence to find the re- 
quired annual premium we have 73.63 — 9.66644 


That is to say, the 





= 7.61707, taking the result true to the fifth 
decimal only. By this we mean that the annual 
equivalent of the Single Premium of $73.63 is 
$7.61707. 

A Srimpte Proor. 

Let us prove the results we have just ob- 
tained, for in making this proof the underlying 
principles may be more clearly brought out, so 
that any one with a knowledge of arithmetic 
can understand the fundamental basis for the 
calculation of annual premiums, if no interest 
is taken into account and no “loading” added. 

If the company should insure all the 100,000 
lives at age ten under Ten-Year Term Insur- 
ances on the annual premium plan it would 
receive the first year 100,000 premiums, the 
second year 99,251 premiums, the third year 
08,505 premiums, etc., etc., until the last year, 
the beginning of the tenth year, the company 
would receive 93,362 premiums. The total pre- 
miums that the company would receive would 
be, of course, the total of the column headed 
by the words “Number Living” from age 
10 to age 19, inclusive, or 966,644 annual pre- 
miums of $7.61707 -+ each, or a total of $7,363,- 
ooo. And of 100,000 lives living at age 10, 7363 
pass out before reaching the age of 20. Hence 
the company, if it should insure all the 100,000 
lives for $1000, each would pay out for death 
claims 7363 * $1000, or $7,363,000. But we 
have seen that this is just the amount that the 
company would receive in total premiums, 
which result, with our company of no expense 
charge and our land of no interest, proves the 
correctness of our former calculation of an 
annual premium, 


DEFINITIONS. 

3y annual premiums are meant premiums 
payable once a year on a date fixed in the con- 
tract. Semi-annual premiums are, of course, 
premiums payable each six months on a similar 
date, and quarterly premiums are payable every 
three months, the first premium, whether an- 
nual, semi-annual or quarterly, being due and 
payable at the time the policy is issued. 

It is not unusual, indeed it has been in the 
past the ordinary practice, for companies to 
obtain the semi-annual premium by multiplying 
the annual rate by the decimal .52, and to 
obtain the quarterly premium by using the 
decimal .265. For example, under this method, 
if the annual premium is $100, we will have for 
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the semi-annual premium $52.00 and for the 
quarterly premium $26.50. 

There are a few companies that make pre- 
miums on some contracts payable more fre- 
quently than once in three months, and the 
companies that issue small amounts. of life in- 
surance on the “Industrial Plan” collect pre- 
miums every week, or in some cases once a 
month, 

In nearly all modern contracts of life insur- 
ance, fixed by legislative enactment, a grace 
period is included in the contract of insurance, 
and the insured will meet the conditions if he 
pays his premium at the end of the period of 
grace. But the wise agent will do well to urge 
his customers to pay their premiums promptly; 
there is generally no advantage in deferring an 
important action, and the habit formed of 
meeting life insurance premiums promptly on 
the very day when due will not only benefit the 
companies but those who are protected by the 
insurance. 

Some policies provide that after a stated 
number of years the company will loan the 
premiums at a rate of interest as stated in the 
policy, deducting these premiums in any settle- 
ment of the contract. As, of course, in some 
way the money must be paid, unless the in- 
sured is in financial difficulties he should be 
urged not to take advantage of the liberality of 
the company. But there are many cases where 
this privilege is of great benefit and prevents 
policies from being lapsed or surrendered. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES FOR 
THE YEAR 1g12. 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1912 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Cor- 
responding figures for 1911 are given in paren- 
theses. (See also Tue Spectator of January 
16, 1913): 

ZEtna Life, Hartford (all departments).—Premiums, 
$18,150,699 ($17,171,884); total income, $23,950,359 
($21,994,606); paid policyholders, $18,912,631 ($12,- 
650,729); income saved, $8,185,988 ($3,491,433); 
assets, $110,523,776 ($104,765,585); surplus, $11,922,- 
782 ($10,573,887); new life business, $58,204,479 
($36,024,545); life insurance in force, $834,926,353 
($318,604,631); increase in amount in force, $16,321,- 
722 ($11,501,982). 

Central Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, $802,508 
($640,356); total income, $954,930 ($748,303) ; paid 
policyholders, $225,556 ($148,648); income saved, 
$878,618 ($347,559); assets, $2,820,159 ($1,952,407); 
surplus, $428,280 ($883,146); new business, $8,826,331 
($6,838,274); insurance in force, $25,849,881 ($20,566,- 
597); increase in amount in force, $5,284,284 ($2,640,. 
712). 

Central States, St. Louis, Mo.—Premiums, $147,845 
($78,969); total income, $169,621 ($99,040); income 
saved, $22,990 (—$20,778); assets, $545,268 ($511,- 
469); surplus, $448,157 ($482,277); new business, $2,- 
686,250 ($2,288,500); insurance in force, $4,576,000 
($2,274,500); increase in amount in force, $2,801,500 
($2,274,500), 

Equitable Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, $2,802,- 
801 ($1,961,562); total income, $2,938,050 ($2,519,- 
005); paid policyholders, $954,122 ($762,898); income 
saved, $1,196,282 ($1,219,042); assets, $12,481,725 
($11,200,764); surplus, $1,296,452 ($1,192,882); new 
business, $14,415,298 ($10,195,686); insurance in 
force, $67,826,827 ($57,212,054); increase in amount 
in force, $10,114,278 ($6,592,694). 


Gem City Life, Dayton, Ohio.—Commenced business _ 





in 1912: Assets, $177,758; surplus, $175,677; new 
business, $350,000. 

Great Northern, Wausau, Wis.—Total income, $156,- 
435 ($81,691); income saved, $78,208 ($29,756); 
assets, $382,152 ($304,965); surplus, $381,988 ($2383,- 
853); insurance in force, $8,272,950 ($2,182,700); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,090,250 ($1,074,575). 

Great Southern, Houston, Tex.—Premiums, $368,268 
($277,957); total income, $494,649 ($325,279); paid 
policyholders, $40,679 ($20,730); income saved, $169,- 
404 ($60,741); assets, $1,247,205 ($1,128,792); sur- 
plus, $855,437 ($935,153); insurance in force, $14,857,. 
356 ($10,057,082); increase in amount in force, $4,800,- 
828). 

Guarantee Life, Houston, Tex.—Income saved, 


‘ $191,085 ($187,470); assets, $936,352 ($745,317); sur- 


plus, $272,832 ($200,187); new business, $5,833,778 
($8,015,104); insurance in force, $16,035,781 ($18,708,- 
888); increase in amount in force, $2,827,348 ($706,- 
496). 

Home Life, New York.—Assets, $27,767,982 ($26,- 
377,420); surplus, $1,917,904 ($1,863,494); insurance 
in force, $110,647,145 ($105,047,760); increase in 
amount in force, $5,599,385 ($4,832,792). 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond.— 
Premiums, $3,123,334 ($2,943,748); total income, $3,- 
536,652 ($8,304,874); paid policyholders, $1,127,562 
($1,072,801); assets, $8,470,628 ($7,378,967); surplus, 
$1,478,002 ($1,408,682); insurance in force, including 
industrial, $85,968,852 ($78,499,874); increase in 
amount in force, $7,463,978 ($6,059,500). 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind,—Total income, 
$437,786 ($274,659); income saved, $212,253 ($128,- 
946); assets, $842,098 ($688,211); surplus, $260,922 
($260,975); new business, $2,907,187 ($1,894,962); in- 
surance in force, $8,633,000 ($6,500,000); increase in 
amount in force, $2,188,000 ($1,100,000). 

Manhattan Life, New York.—Paid policyholders, 
$2,076,899 ($2,187,363); assets, $22,045,083 ($21,983,- 
104); surplus, $1,822,888 ($2,389,237), 

Marquette Life, Springfield, Ill.—Premiums, $91,- 
788 ($56,114); total income, $177,691 ($63,428); paid 
policyholders, $27,841 ($16,691); income saved, $92,- 
299 (—-$286); assets, $366,014 ($274,815); surplus, 
$196,796 ($148,968); new business, $1,590,309 ($779,- 
500); insurance in force, $2,920,509 ($1,715,000); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,205,509 ($535,650). 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass.—Pre- 
miums, $10,288,580 ($9,563,919); total income, $13,- 
790,283 ($12,726,302); death claims paid, $3,088,336 
($2,578,350); endowments, $335,627 ($303,286); sur- 
render values, $1,152,579 ($969,804); dividends, $1,- 
844,690 ($1,739,498); total paid policyholders, $6,421,- 
232 ($5,580,488); income saved, $5,083,611 ($5,069,- 
066); assets, $69,525,955 ($64,730,642); surplus, $4,- 
931,740 ($5,020,992); new business, 15,568 policies for 
$39,191,484 (18,966 for $84,922,672); insurance in 
force, $184,186 policies for $806,595,306 (124,776 for 
$283,660,270); increase in amount in force, $22,9365,- 
036 ($21,163,032). 

Michigan State, Detroit—Premiums, $364,405 
($305,941); total income, $887,893 ($824,257); paid 
policyholders, $61,985 ($29,998); income saved, $148,- 
194 ($114,123); assets, $644,216 ($511,504); surplus, 
$218,800 ($244,682); new business, $3,590,809 ($4,- 
218,530); insurance in force, $9,284,416 ($8,064,173); 
increase in amount in force, $1,170,248 ($2,505,430). 

Mid-Continent, Muskogee, Okla.—Premiums, $55,- 
914 ($95,358); total income, $96,658 ($182,809); paid 
policyholders, $6042 ($14,200); income saved, —$20,- 
562 ($16,006); assets, $879,515 ($606,248); surplus, 
$317,840 ($288,870); new business, $448,853 ($8,801,- 
294); insurance in force, $1,775,924 ($3,974,586); in- 
crease in amount in force, &$2,198,662 ($2,647,654). 

Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Premiums, $156,- 
807 ($107,971); total income, $168,913 ($117,825); 
paid policyholders, $9192 ($14,859); income saved, 
$55,482 ($28,139); assets $287,966 ($227,448); surplus, 
$165,545 ($162,278); insurance in force, $4,395,118 
($2,911,624); increase in amount in force, $1,488,494 
($914,624). 

Missouri State, St. Louis, Mo.—Premiums, $1,209,- 
874 ($1,068,310); total income, $1,427,758 ($1,247,- 
151); assets, $3,661,866 ($3,085,122); surplus, $699,- 
868 ($609,992); insurance in force, $84,904,347 ($80,- 
610,632); increase in amount in force, $4,298,715 
($8,078,621). 

Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.—Premiums, $22,719,- 





Thursday 


674 ($20,928,279); total income, $30,411,989 ($27,721,. 


5938); death claims paid, $7,418,689 ($6,593,687); en- 
dowments, $1,744,945 ($1,480,088); annuities, $167,- 
885 ($165,096); surrenders, $3,382,070 ($2,876,349); 


dividends, $3,667,877 ($3,205,653); total paid policy- 


holders, $16,380,967 ($14,320,822); income saved, $9,- 
581,095 ($9,260,731); assets, $156,864,751 ($147,028,- 
872); contingency reserves, $5,939,258 ($5,954,159); 
new business, 35,344 policies for $89,083,309 (32,187 
for $81,315,372); insurance in force, 263,976 policies 
for $634,570,280 (246,291 for $589,808,817); increase 
in amount in force, $44,761,468 ($39,749,820). 

Northern Assurance, Detroit.—Premiums, $258,533 
($198,616); total income, $280,783 ($216,066); paid 
policyholders, $18,810 ($25,665); income saved, $116,- 
237 ($88,871); assets, $528,111 ($420,406); surplus, 
$116,053 ($134,226); new business, $3,238,408 ($2,868,.- 
618); insurance’in force, $9,092,460 ($7,056,607); in- 
crease in amount in force, $2,036,853 ($1,791,920). 

Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio.—Premiums, $191,- 
741 ($139,139); total income, $224,288 ($165,822); 
paid policyholders, $89,671 ($28,081); assets, $544,602 
($442,096); surplus, $261,183 ($240,614); insurance in 
force, $4,856,662 ($4,101,461); increase in amount in 
force, $755,201 ($590,458). 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia.—Premiums, $20,876,369 
($19,636,495); total income, $27,657,843 ($25,937, 
787); death claims paid, $6,102,620 ($5,557,328); en- 
dowments and annuities, $3,074,655 ($2,189,381); sur- 
renders, $2,888,562 ($2,634,500); dividends, $2,772,821 
($2,849,155); total paid to policyholders, $14,838,658 
($12,680,864); income saved, $8,237,264; assets, $134,- 
875,486 ($126,855,296); new business, 22,728 policies 
for $76,986,181 ($78,184,301); insurance in force, 209, 
306 policies for $564,977,398 ($532,550,097); increase 
in amount in force, $32,427,801 ($32,987,035). 

Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill.—Paid policyholders, $50,- 
521 ($40,688) ; income saved, $148,042 ($84,005) ; assets, 
$508,647 ($345,505); surplus, $197,777 ($169,789); 
new business, $8,100,000 ($2,361,317); insurance in 
force, $7,970,578 ($5,788,342); increase in amount in 
force, $2,187,236 ($1,700,842). 

Phenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $6,- 
887,129 ($5,024,455); total income, $7,228,160 ($6,- 
672,928); assets, $34,296,116 ($32,313,102); surplus, 
$2,141,060 ($2,158,660); new business, $22,569,756 
($18,953,122); insurance in force, $147,652,825 ($135,- 
897,216); increase in amount in force, $11,755,109 
($9,546,600). 

Reliance Life, Pittsburg, Pa.—Premiums, $1,239, 
590 ($1,084,559); total income, $1,398,100 ($1,181,- 
809); paid policyholders, $274,895 ($219,490); income 
saved, $365,784 ($195,691); assets, $3,793,680 ($3,174, 
814); surplus, $1,409,450 ($1,275,242); new business, 
$13,561,755 ($13,175,669) ; insurance in force, $37,218, 
110 ($80,782,885); increase in amount in force, $6,- 
485,225 ($7,189,950). 

Standard Life, Pittsburg, Pa.—Premiums, $390,144 
($185,382); assets, $611,787 ($500,047); surplus, 
$389,888 ($842,080); insurance in force, $8,199,340 
($6,008,450); increase in amount in force, $2,195,890. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass.—Premiums, 
$5,691,017 ($5,402,862); total income, $7,624,676 ($7,- 
206,296); paid for death claims, $1,882,616 ($1,604,- 
794); endowments and annuities, $806,817 ($687,204); 
surrenders, $684,890 ($615,912); dividends, $925,624 
($845,682); total paid policyholders, $4,249,948 ($8, 
758,542); income saved, $2,176,583 ($2,288,288); 
assets, $40,824,835 ($38,777,451); surplus, $3,056,636 
($8,825,702); new business, $22,831,849 ($19,178,418); 
insurance in force, $160,951,604 ($149,704,815); in- 
crease in amount in force, $11,246,789 ($8,996,917). 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—Premiums, $924,050 ($1,- 
277,620); total income, $1,197,115 ($1,415,877); paid 
policyholders, $817,051 ($726,727); income saved, 
—$222,635 ($192,269); assets, $3,613,294 ($8,838,145) ; 
surplus, $230,226 ($388,104); new business, $2,062,458 
($5,087,726); insurance in force, $25,690,900 ($33,511, 
168); increase in amount in force, —$7,820,268 
(—$6,268,364). 

Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C.—Premiums, 
$184,474 ($142,411); total income, $224,789 ($158, 
756); paid policyholders, $48,264 ($25,976); income 
saved, $85,051 ($49,254); assets, $390,881 ($305,687); 
surplus, $97,868 ($89,260); new business,/ $2,316,462 
($2,659,770); insurance in force, $6,116,273 ($4,965, 
813); increase in amount in force, $1,150,460 ($1, 
668,645). 
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Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Premiums, 
$11,912,978 ($10,947,956); total income, $17,289,602 
($16,089,382); death claims paid, $2,961,755 ($2,522,- 
426); endowments, $2,298,063 ($2,216,918) ; surrenders, 
$1,620,841 ($1,412,523); dividends, $1,825,356 ($1,417,- 
916); total paid policyholders, $8,706,016 ($7,569,783) ; 
income saved, $5,779,447 ($5,804,720); assets, $93,053,- 
614 ($87,237,923); surplus, $4,097,545 ($3,657,892); 
new business, 19,613 policies for $48,352,908 (15,842 
for $38,332,277); insurance in force, 172,372 policies 
for $347,939,204 ($162,392 for $321,459,366); increase 
in amount in force, $26,479,838 ($18,446,086). 

Union Mutual, Portland, Maine.—Premiums, $2,- 
279,171 ($2,251,028); total income, $3,117,998 ($3,025,- 
004); paid policyholders, $1,816,115 ($1,685,205); in- 
come saved, $772,067 ($784,750); assets, $18,759,923 
($17,978,645); surplus, $1,588,580 ($1,683,444); new 
business, $6,206,751 ($6,242,246); insurance in force, 
$63,491,853 ($62,104,245); increase in amount in force, 
$1,387,608 ($758,887). 

Western States Life, San Francisco.—Premiums, 
$362,605 ($200,099); assets, $1,461,792 ($1,885,826) ; 
surplus, $1,216,893 ($1,295,669) ; new business, $6,060,- 
750 ($4,356,575); insurance in force, $9,884,550 ($5,- 
140,775); increase in amount in force, $4,248,775 ($3,- 
588,925). 

Western Union, Spokane, Wash.—Assets, $1,037,- 
874 ($815,817); surplus, $345,745 ($318,872); new 
business, $4,912,774 ($4,076,678); insurance in force, 
$15,123,883 ($12,290,216) ; increase in amount in force, 
$2,838,667 ($2,788,490). 





Third Supplement to The Handy Guide for 
1912. 


The third supplement to the 1912 edition of 
The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applica- 
tions and Policies, containing the new rates 
and policies for a number of companies which 
changed their plans with the opening of the 
new year, has been issued by The Spectator 
Company. 

This supplement includes new data for the 
#Etna Life, Atlantic Life, Germania Life, New 
England Mutual Life and State Life. 

Every agent to keep posted must have this 
supplement, copies of which will be furnished 
to those subscribers to The Handy Guide 
whose names appear on our books at twenty- 
five cents each. 

The price to non-subscribers is fifty cents, 
or on receipt of $3.25 (cash down) this sup- 
plement will be forwarded at once; the 1913 
edition of The Handy Guide, in April, and the 
three supplements to that edition when issued, 
at intervals during the year, Address orders 
to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR PRO- 
TECTION. 


The intelligent belief of the public in the de- 
sirability of life insurance is shown by the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of invested assets at 
Present held by American life companies. Dur- 
ing recent years there has been a steadily grow- 
ing appreciation of the value of the contracts 
issued by the alert and progressive companies 
of the country. These contracts appeal to all 
Persons desiring protection and are adapted to 
Meet many needs and requirements. The old 
idea of life insurance, however, the principle 
upon which the institution was founded—namely, 
protection for dependents—is still fundamental. 
The necessity for it, the value of it, the satis- 
faction of possessing it, should be urged con- 
Stantly by all solicitors, and should never be 
Overlooked by persons contemplating life insur- 
ance. Such protection for dependents should be 
Maintained intact so far as possible. While 
loans upon policies are now recognized by the 
Statutes of many States and provided for in the 
contracts of the companies, they should be 


made only when absolutely necessary. And if 
so made, they should be repaid as soon as pos- 
sible, to the end that the protection intended for 
dependents may be realized to the full extent of 
the policies.—William W. McClench, president 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 19713. 


Continental. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
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TAG? Scr 6.71; 6.89} 6.78} 6.89] 7.05) 7.34 
1OEL.. «55 6.54| 6.71) 6.61| 6.71 0.87) 7.15 
ERED PACE RG PMO a 2 i 
Mutual Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
Premium 21.34! 24.18) 27.88) 32.76} 39.36] 48.39 
1” Raat 5.53} 6.28) 7.24) 8.49) 10.14] 12.31 
I co 5.44) 6.16) 7.10) 8.33} 9.95) 12.08 
UT eee 5.35| 6.06) 6.97) 8.17] 9.75) 11.86 
MOOG Ss. vn 5.27, 5.95) 6.85) 8.01] 9.57) 11.64 
Premium...} 21,49) 24.38) 28.11) 33.01] 39.55] 48.48 
eee 4.90) 5.61) 6.52) 7.71) 9.26) 11.32 
BOGS i, Oss 4.77| 5.45| 6.32) 7.47| 8.96) 10.97 
yo Orie 4.63) 5.29 6.13] 7.23) 8.67) 10.62 
TOO 5 oes 4.51) 5.13) 5.93 6.99} 8.38) 10.28 
WORT c53.05 4.38 4.98) 5.75! 6.76} 8.10) 9.94 
16135658 4.26; 4.83} 5.57| 6. 7.83| 9.60 
} | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium 30.25| 33.20) 36.87) 41.46) 47.42) 55.38 
1903....... 7.45 8.23] 9.19] 10.39] 11.90) 13.8 
1904. 7.27; 8.02) 8.96) 10.12) 11.62) 13.54 
10635 oct. 7.08| 7.82| 8.73) 9.87| 11.33] 13.24 
1906. 6.91 7.62} 8.51} 9.62) 11.06) 12.94 
Premium 31.83| 34.76] 38.34) 42.79) 48.52) 56.17 
1907. 6.83| 7.54] 8.43] 9.54) 10.94) 12.77 
1906. 2044 6.54, 7.22} 8.08} 9.15] 10,51) 12.30 
1 ROS 6.26 6.92| 7.74| 8.77} 10.09] 11.84 
| 5.99| 6.62} 7.41) 8.40] 9.68) 11.39 
MOS SK, 5.74, 6.34) 7.09) 8.05) 9.29) 10.95 
SERB ics .49| 6.06} 6.79) 7.70| 8.90) 10.52 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
ae } | | 
50.18} 50.96] 52.13) 53.98) 57.03) 62.15 
| | 
11.77| 12.08} 12.51} 13.12) 14.01) 15.36 
11.36) 11.67) 12.10] 12.71| 13.61) 14.96 
10.97/ 11.28] 11.71) 12.32) 13.22) 14.58 
10. 59| 10.91} 11.33} 11.95) 12.85) 14.21 
| 
Premium 50.53 | 51.31| 52.47] 54.3115 7.32) 62.34 
| | 
190Fis cc: 10.65} 10.93} 11.81| 11.90) 12.74/ 14.04 
1908.. 10.09} 10.37| 10.76} 11.34) 12.18) 13.48 
Premium 49.19| 50.13] 51.47} 53.49) 56.69) 61.90 
| 
1909....... 8.21) 8.65} 9.22} 9.98) 11.01) 12.49 
OIG. SK 7.69} 8.13} 8.70} 9.46) 10.48) 11.95 
1911 7.19| 7.63) 8.20} 8.95) 9.97) 11.43 
1943.53... :. 6.71| 7.15) 7.71) 8.46) 9.47) 10.92 
! i 











FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 



























































II 
Berkshire Life. 
ites __ ORDINARY LIFE. 
YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
OF 
ISSUE. | 
25 30 35 40 | 45 50 
Premium...| 21.14} 23.96) 27.63} 32.48} 39.02) 47.99 
1903. | 3.65} 4.12) 4.76) 5.65) 6.93) 8.74 
100K ces | 3.56] 4.02! 4.62) 5.46! 6.68) 8.43 
1905. | 3.49} 3.92) 4.49] 5.29] 6.44) 8.12 
1906. | 3.41) 3.81) 4.37] 5.12) 6.22) 7.82 
1907.......| 3.34, 3.72) 4.26 4.95) 5.99! 7.53 
Premium...| 20.14] 22.85) 26.35| 30.94] 37.07) 45.45 
} 
1908.. | 2.92} 3.24) 3.68 4.28| 5.14, 6.40 
1909... | 2.79] 3.09! 3.50) 4.04) 4.83) 6.00 
1970, 3. >: | 2.68] 2.95| 3.32) 3.81] 4.53) 5.61 
ry ielipe Beam 2.56} 2.81| 3.14| 3.59| 4.25) 5.23 
1912 | 2.45] 2.67) 2.97] 3 38| 3.97 4.86 
| | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 30.05} 32.98| 36.62) 41.18| 47.09] 54.98 
1903.. 4.64, 5.11) 5.72| 6.56] 7.72| 9.35 
1904....... 4.49| 4.93) 5.51! 6.31| 7.43] 9.02 
WOOK. ois 5 4.34, 4.77| 5.32) 6.09| 7.15) 8.68 
1906....... 4.19} 4.61; 5.13} 5.86] 6.88] 8.36 
1008 500°. 3 4.07| 4.45) 4.95) 5.65! 6.61] 8.03 
Premium. ..| 30,07} 32.83| 36.17) 40.34) 45.69) 52.83 
1908....... 3.72] 4.04) 4.46! 6.09 5.80| 6.95 
1909... 3.48| 3.77] 4.16| 4.67| 5.39) 6.67 
1910.. 3.24) 3.50| 3.86) 4.34) 5.00} 6.00 
1911. 3.08| 3.26} 3.58) 4.02| 4.62) 5.54 
eo ei 2.80 3.01) 3.30! 3.70} 4.25) 5.10 
__ 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium...| 49.98} 50.74] 51.88] 53.69] 56.70] 61.75 
1608 <2 6.85} 7.06) 7.37] 7.87| 8.66] 9.94 
IQOBSs 2c. 6.54] 6.75| 7.06] 7.54| 8.32] 9.59 
1905. 6.24] 6.44] 6.75} 7.22) 7.99] 9.23 
1906.......| 5.95} 6.15| 6.46] 6.92| 7.66] 8.87 
IF 25 feo | §.67| 5.87| 6.17] 6.62| 7.34] 8.32 
Premium...| 48.03} 48.71| 49.75} 51.39] 54.15| 58.76 
1908.. 5.14] 5.30| 5.33) 5.88] 6.44] 7.38 
1909... 4.68} 4.84 5.07] 5.41| 5.93) 6.85 
4690.22... 4.24 4.30] 4.62] 4.94) 5.46] 6.32 
ot aie 3.81} 3.97| 4.18} 4.50) 4.99} 5.80 
1912....... 3.40] 3.55| 3.76] 4.07] 4.54] 5.30 
Connecticut General Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. e bios 
Premium...| 19.63) 22.35) 25.88] 30.55) 36.86) 45.49 
Wie 4.39] 5.08} 5.98] 7.16] 8.68] 10.67 
1902. 4.25} 4.92) 5.77| 6.90} 8.39] 10.32 
1903. 4.12) 4.76] 5.57| 6.66} 8.08] 9.96 
1904. 3.99] 4.59] 5.37| 6.41] 7.79] 9.61 
100. 3.87| 4.44] 5.19] 6.17] 7.50| 9.26 
Maes. << 3.75| 4.291 5.00| 5.94) 7.22] 8.92 
1907. 3.28} 3.80] 4.47| 5.37) 6.59| 8.24 
1908. 3.17| 3.66} 4.31| 5.16] 6.32) 7.90 
1908... i. 3.06] 3.53} 4.14] 4.94) 6.06) 7.57 
1910 2.96} 3.40} 3.97] 4.75, 5.80) 7.26 
IONE <5. 2.86] 3.28] 3.82] 4.55 56.55) 6.94 
Gia 2.76| 3.16} 3.67 4.36 5.31) 6.63 
~~ 90-PAYMENT LIFE. eeioe 
Premium.,.| 28.18! 31.00/ 34.50| 38.89] 44.58] 52.19 
1008 os 6.40, 7.15} 8.08] 9.28] 10.83] 12.85 
908-03. c: 6.12) 6.83] 7.73} 8.87| 10.37| 12.36 
1008.3 8c. 5.86] 6.53) 7.38 8.49} 9.94| 11.87 
1908 c6icce: 5.60| 6.24, 7.06) 8.11} 9.51| 11.40 
1908 ic. 5.35} 5.97] 6.74| 7.75| 9.09] 10.93 
19062505). 5.11| 5.69} 6.44| 7.40] 8.69] 10.47 
190726. 4.54, 5.58} 6.79| 6.70| 7.94) 9.67 
1908....... 4.31) 4.84] 5.51| 6.38] 7.56] 9.23 
10008 i532... 4.10} 4.60} 5.23} 6.06) 7.20) 8.80 
1910. 3.90} 4.36} 4.97) 5.76| 6.84) 8.37 
Wit: . 3.70| 4.14| 4.71] 5.46] 6.50) 7.97 
1912 3.51] 3.93; 4.47) 5.19] 6.17] 7.58 
_________20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| | | { 
Premium...| 47.28] 48.02} 49.13] 60.89) 53.79) 58.68 
1) ee 10.01| 10.34) 10.82| 11.49) 12.48} 18.97 
1902....... 9.42) 9.75) 10.23) 10.90 11.90) 13.39 
ION. ois 8.84} 9.19] 9.66} 10.33] 11.33) 12.82 
1904....... 8.30} 8.64! 9.12) 9.78) 10.77| 12.25 
1905. . 7/77| 8.12) 8.58} 9.24) 10.23] 11.71 
1906....... 7.27| 7.61| 8.08} $8.73) 9.70) 11.16 
IGF: 3035.2 6.44, 6.78| 7.25) 7.89) 8.85) 10.28 
1908....... 5.98| 6.32| 6.78} 7.42) 8.34) 9.77 
1909....... 5.52} 5.87| 6.33} 6.95) 7.87| 9.27 
1910... 4,5. 5.10| 5.43| 5.89] 6.52) 7.41] 8.77 
TOU 35 72 oi 4.69| 5.02) 5.48| 6.09) 6.97| 8.80 
eee 4.29| 4.62) 5.07) 5.68! 6.54) 7.84 
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Sun Life of Canada. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


AGE AT ISSUE. 


ORDINARY LIFE. 





United States Annuity and Life. 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 


























YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
BE Ss SEES S NPY S hoes Se OF Sir aes beibilbieeen oF CERI car 
ISSUE. | 
25 30 35 40 45 50 25 30 35 40 45 50 
21,30 24.25 27.95 32.60 38.85 47.05 Premium...| 19.44) 22.46) 26.37) 31.56 38.66) 48.31 
5.50/ 6.15 6.90 7.70|- 8.85 10.20 1906...... 2,99 3.261 3.68) 4.35 5.60| 7.40 
5.40| 6.00, 6.70! 7.45) 8.55 9.90 1907...... 2.92| 3.22) 3.58! 4.17| 5.32] 7.02 
5.25 5.85 6.50) 7.25] 8.30 9.65 | 
5.10 5.70 6.30, 7.05] 8.05 9.35 Premium 19.85] 22.67| 26.35 31.23) 37.83] 46.91 
5.00| 5.55| 6.15} 6.80] 7.80 9.05 | 
4.85 5.40 5.95) 6.60 7.55 8.75 1908...... 3.06] 3.27) 3.58} 4.06) 4.87] 6.28 
4.75 5.25) 5.80| 6.40) 7.30 8.45 1909 2.97| 3.16) 3.44] 3.85| 4.57| 5.84 
4.65, 5.10, 5.60| 6.20/ 7.05 8.15 1910 2.89) 3.05 3.29) 3.66, 4.29) 6.43 
4.55\ 4.95 5.45) 6.00] 6.85 7.85 1911...... 1.73; 1.83) 1.96) 2.17) 2.51) 3.14 
| | | | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Ps ee ‘Senora WA ata saa yes ’ 
30.00) 33.25] 36.95] 41.35] 46.95) 54.10 Premium...] 28.17 31.85) 36.44] 42.70) 51.30) 62.93 
| | 
6.75| 7.45| 8.10] 8.80] 9.65 10.65 1906...... 3.56, 3.97) 4.45] 5.24) 6.85) 9.05 
6.50| 7.15| 7.80) 8.45] 9.25! 10.25 1907 3.40| 3.78 4.23] 5.08] 6.36] 8.40 
6.25, 6.85, 7.45| 8.05] 8.90 9.80 | | 
6.00} 6.60] 7.15] 7.75] 8.50 9.40 Premium...| 30.82 34.23) 38.61] 44.49) 52.64) 64.19 
5.75| 6.30| 6.85| 7.40| 8.15} 9.05 | | 
5.50| 6.05| 6.56) 7.05| 7.75| 8.65 1908...... 3.70) 3.99) 4.40] 5.00! 6.00) 7.71 
5.30| 5.80] 6.25} 6.75| 7.45) 8.25  1909...... 3.46 3.71] 4.02) 4.58) 5.45] 6.95 
5.05] 5.55} 6.00] 6.45] 7.10| 7.90 1910...... 3.24, 3.45, 3.74] 4.19) 4.92] 6.23 
4/85] 5.30| 5.75) 6.10] 6.75) 7.50 1911 1.91/ 2.02) 2.21| 2.44! 2.83) 3.55 
| | | 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
48.50] 49.40) 50.55] 52.25| 55.05) 59.45 Premium...) 51.77| 53.23! 55.56! 59.38] 65.51] 74.77 
10.30] 10.50) 10.60] 10.70 10.95) 11.35 1906.......| 4.41] 4.75} 5.18| 6.01) 7.47) 9.62 
9.45| 9.95) 10.05] 10.15) 10.40) 10-80 1907.......) 4.12] 4.44) 4:85) 5.53] 6.87) 8.86 
9.20} 9.40) 9.50} 9.60) 9.90) 10.30 ; 
8.70| 8.85, 8.95) 9.10 9.35) 9.80 Premium...| 54.10 56.00) 57.98] 61.10] 66.51| 75.41 
8.15] 8.35| 8.45] 8.60} 8.85| 9.30 | | 
7.70| 7.85, 8.00) 8.10, 8.40] 8.80 1908.......| 4.81) 4.99] 5.28] 5.77| 6.66| 8.16 
7.20| 7.40| 7.50| 7.65) 7.90| 8.35 1909.......| 4.34] 4:51] 4:77] 5:19] 5.96] 7.36 
6.75| 6.95| 7.05] 7.20| 7.45) 7.90 1910.......| 3.89] 4.03} 4.26] 4.65] 5.30| 6.55 
6.35} 6.50| 6.65] 6.75| 7.00) 7.45 1911.... 2.32! 2.20) 2.52) 2.72) 3.08| 3.77 
| 
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THE LOAN FEATURE. 


The loan feature in policies is apparently 
much misunderstood. The tendency to look 
upon this value as a sum that should be with- 
drawn, in order to have the full benefit of the 
contract, and to think that if this is done some- 
thing is being lost, is far too common. Life 
insurance is the readiest cash asset a man can 
leave to his family, excelling all other securi- 
ties in convertibility, and for this reason alone 
it ought to be the last piece of property to be 
encumbered by a mortgage. In many instances 
loans are of the utmost service, but the privi- 
lege as a whole is much abused by injudicious 
and heedless borrowing. Undeniably there are 
times in any man’s life when he feels the need 
of more money than is readily available, but un- 
less his use for it be something stronger than to 
make a purchase of doubtful expediency or to 
undertake a problematical business venture, he 
is going beyond reasonable prudence when he 
places a lien upon the future welfare of his fam- 
ily for some half-considered or needless pur- 
pose. A man who would hesitate to mortgage 
his home thinks nothing of borrowing money 
upon his policy, because it can so easily be 
done, forgetting altogether, or perhaps not com- 
prehending, that he is, by encumbering his pol- 
icy, placing even more of a handicap upon those 
whom he holds dear and wants to protect. Pol- 
icyholders are again urged to give serious con- 
sideration to the consequences of a loan before 
completing the transaction, and the importance 
of repaying existing loans in full or by partial 
payments is also emphasized. Loans hamper the 
efficiency of policies, and interest unsatisfactor- 
ily adds to the required yearly outlay. 

Expenditures for taxes are much in excess of 
what they ought to be, yet so far no remedy has 
been reached. The influence of policyholders 
should be exerted upon members of legislatures 
for the enactment of laws which shall effect a 
reduction in these charges in the various States. 
Coming, as all these requirements must, from 
the funds of policyholders, they form a definite 
addition to the cost of protection which ought 
to be tax free to those who, by the insurance 
assumed, are doing their part toward safeguard- 
ing the general welfare of a community.—Fred 
E. Richards, President Union Mutual Life. 
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A Text Book 


Dealing with the Practice and Mathematics 
of Life Assurance for Advanced Schools, Colleges 
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by 


HENRY MOIR, F.F.A., F.1.A. 
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Moir, F. I. A.” 
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THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE. 
PART VII. 


(Continued from issue of January 30.) 

In the last lesson we considered annual 
premiums on Term Insurance and showed 
how such premiums could be calculated in 
our land of the American Table, where the 
Accommodating Company earned no inter- 
est and charged nothing for contingencies 
or expenses. In the present lesson we will 
extend the term to include the whole period 
of the table, thus obtaining a Whole Life 
Insurance, and calculate a safe and equitable 
annual premium under the conditions that 
have been set forth so many times. 


Whore Lire ANNUAL PREMIUM. 

As has been already stated, the Accom- 
modating Company must charge a Single 
Premium of $1000 for the same amount of 
life insurance for the term of life, where no 
loading is added to the net premium and 
where no interest is earned. And since the 
Single Premium for an Immediate Life An- 
nuity of $1, the first payment to be made 
in advance, would cost $49.22147, the an- 
nual premium for whole life insurance of 
$1000 can be found by dividing the Single 
Premium ($1000) by 49.22147. The result 
true to the fourth decimal place is $20.317. 

If, then, our boy of ten instead of paying 
a Single Premium of $1000 prefers to pay 
the sum of $20.317 annually during the whole 
term of his lifetime, the first premium to be 
paid in advance, the Accommodating Com- 
pany can afford to agree to this plan, pro- 
vided, of course, that the company insures 
enough lives, which, under the conditions as 
stated, would be all the 100,000 living at 
age ten. 


Proor oF THE ABOVE CALCULATION, 

Suppose that the Accommodating Com- 
Pany insures all the lives living at age ten 
for the sum of $1000 each, and that each 
one of these lives pays to the company an 
annual premium of $20.317 each year, all 
these premiums due and payable in advance. 
It is plain that the total premiums that the 
Accommodating Company will receive will 
be found by taking the entire total, includ- 


ing age ten, of the figures shown in the 
column of the table headed “Number Liv- 
ing.” This total has been found to be 
4,922,147. Multiplying this total by the 
amount of each annual premium, viz., $20.- 
317, we shall obtain, if we take our decimals 
far enough, a close approximation to $100,- 
000,000 as the total that the company will 
be required to pay on all of these contracts. 


CoNcERNING CALCULATIONS, 


Of course, the last so-called “proof,” as 
has been trite of many in former lessons, is 
simply a reversal of the calculation itself. 
And although it is a proof of a kind, it is 
included more to drive into the mind of the 
student the principles involved than to ac- 
tually check the correctness of the figures. 
For, strictly speaking, the calculations have 
no value as to the correctness of the fig- 
ures obtained. No interest being taken in- 
to account makes them useless except in- 
asmuch as they aid the reader to under- 
stand the underlying methods for the calcu- 
lation of life insurance premiums. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ENDOWMENT 
INSURANCE. 


It may be interesting and instructive to 
calculate the annual premium for an Endow- 
ment Insurance in the same way that we 
have obtained the annual premium for a 
Term Insurance in a former lesson. 

And, as we have seen, since the Accom- 
modating Company must pay the face of 
the Endowment whether the insured lives 
or dies, the Single Premium for an Endow- 
ment Insurance would be exactly $1000 for 
$1000 of such insurance, where no interest 
was earned and where no loading was 
charged. In a former lesson we found that 
the Single Premium, age 10, for an Imme- 
diate Temporary Annuity of $1 for the 
term of 10 years is $9.66644. Hence to ob- 
tain the annual premium for an Endow- 
ment Insurance policy for $1000 at age ten, 
we proceed to divide the Single Premium, 
viz., $1000, by 9.66644, thus obtaining $103.45 
as the annual premium for $1000 of Endow- 
ment Insurance for the term of ten years. 


AN INTERESTING PREMIUM. 

The above result is interesting. If the in- 
sured under the Endowment lives to re- 
ceive the face amount ($1000), he has paid 
into the company ten premiums of $103.45 
each, or a total of $1034.50, where no load- 
ing has been added to the net premium, and 
he receives only the sum of $1000. At first 
thought it might be supposed that there 
must be some error in the calculation. But 
if we consider the matter more fully we 
shall see that on each separate contract the 
company of necessity must receive more 
than it will pay out on each matured en- 
dowment. For the company will not re- 
ceive ten premiums on all the endowment 
policies it issues, and it is therefore evident 
that it must charge more than $100 each 
year on each separate policy. 


Proor oF THIS STATEMENT. 

If the company insures all the 100,600 
lives at age ten under the Ten-Year Endow- 
ment plan, it will receive a total number of 
annual premiums as shown in the table, 
ages ten including nineteen, or 966,644. If 
we multiply this total number of premiums 
that the company receives by the amount 
of each annual premium ($103.45) we will 
have, if we carry our decimals far enough, 
a close approximation to $100,000,000, and 
this is the amount that the company would 
be called upon to pay under all these en- 
dowment policies. 


AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 

The last calculation and its proof raise 
a further interesting point. Endowment In- 
surance is supposed to be a kind of invest- 
ment, and in a certain sense this can be re- 
garded as true. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is little of the investment fea- 
ture in the ordinary endowment contract. 
Except for the actual protection of life in- 
surance during the term, the insured can 
hardly look upon the result at the end of 
the Endowment period as he would upon an 
investment in real estate or a deal in bonds. 

But Endowment Insurance serves a pur- 
pose not met by other forms of life insur- 
ance, It is all very well for the man on a 
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salary to make up his mind on December 
thirty-first of any year that, beginning with 
January, he will save a certain portion of 
his income. The proportion of men that 
actually save what they promise themselves 
that they will is so exceedingly small that 
it can be said that no man is warranted in 
his belief that he is one of the exceptions. 

The only certain way for a man to save is 
to agree in advance, under some formal 
contract, that he will suffer a penalty if he 
fails to meet the payments. Endowment 
Insurance can be regarded as exacting a 
penalty if the insured does not pay his 
premiums as they become due. Of course, 
the same argument applies to other forms 
of life insurance, but it appears to apply 
more particularly to Endowment Insurance. 
Let those sneer that will, when “enforced 
savings” are mentioned, the fact remains 
that most men show knowledge of their 
own limitations when they make a formal 
agreement in writing to set aside a portion 
of their income. This is what practically 
Endowment Insurance amounts to; and it 
is a safe statement that when one of these 
contracts matures, and the company pays 
over the face of the policy to the insured, 
he is receiving in cash what would other- 
wise have been intentions, “Castles in 
Spain,” “daydreams.” And when we con- 
sider the enormous amount of Endowment 
Insurance that is paid each year by life 
companies we cannot help believing that, 
taking into account the weaknesses of human 
nature, these contracts have brought satis- 
faction and joy to thousands who otherwise 
would have but a debit of regrets and 
broken resolutions. 

Then, too, Endowment Insurance con- 
tracts give a sure method for creating an 
estate for those who are receiving a large 
income and wish that such an estate shall 
be available at once in case of their deaths. 
If the insured is killed by an automobile ac- 
cident, fifteen minutes after he has paid his 
first premium, the beneficiary receives the 
face of the policy; and if the insured lives 
to the end of the Endowment period, he 
is entitled to this amount in cash. And 
modern contracts provide that if so desired 
the amount of the death claim or endow- 
ment can be left in the company at a stated 
rate of interest. With proper State super- 


vision it is hard to understand how a better: 


plan for savings can be devised than that 
provided under ordinary Endowment In- 
surance. 


“SUPPOSE.” 


Suppose that everybody received notice that 
every life insurance company in existence 
would forever close its doors to new business 
at 6 o'clock this evening; that there never 
would be another company formed, and that 

_ to-day is the last opportunity we will ever have 
to get life insurance, would not everyone make 
a desperate effort to get his application in be- 
fore it was too late? Well, so far as you and 
I are concerned this very thing may happen. 


It is happening every day to some people. 
Many who could have secured life insurance 
yesterday find the door forever closed to them 
to-day. Oh, no! they received no notice that 
the door would close so soon; neither had 
they any assurance that it would not close at 
any moment without notice or warning. Life 
insurance means nothing to us unless we em- 
brace it. So far as it would concern you or 
me there might just as well be no companies 
to-morrow if they would refuse to insure us. 
The only safe course for us is to get our 
policies to-day. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES FOR 
THE YEAR 10912. 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1912 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1911 are given in parentheses. 
(See also THE SPECTATOR of January 16 and 
January 30): 

Bankers International, Austin, Tex. (commenced 
business in 1912).—Premiums, $4206; total income, 
$19,855; income saved, $6907; assets, $108,263; sur- 
plus, $102,987; new business, $149,500; insurance in 
force, $149,500. 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.—Premiums, $2,477,- 
974 ($2,405,368) ; total income, $3,430,276 ($3,525,737) ; 
paid policyholders, $2,064,754 ($1,864,887); income 
saved, $768,284 ($1,017,726); assets, $20,446,610 ($19,- 
804,891); surplus, $1,616,377 ($1,625,237); new busi- 
ness, $7,034,963 ($6,304,470); insurance in force, $70,- 
841,325 ($68,227,607); increase in amount in force, 
$2,618,718 ($2,186,779). 

Colonial Life, Jersey City (including industrial).— 
Premiums, $980,499 ($985,240); total income, $1,066,- 
470 ($1,071,195); paid policyholders, $347,807 ($820,- 
049); income saved, $196,055 ($289,966); assets, $2,- 
012,967 ($1,806,969); surplus, $273,385 ($265,088); 
new business, $10,780,581 ($10,270,290); insurance in 
force, $28,102,206 ($26,678,914); increase in amount 
in force, $1,428,292 ($1,715,183). 

Commercial Life and Casualty, Savannah, Ga.—Pre- 
miums, $87,719 ($39,487); total income, $127,536 
($49,419); paid policyholders, $3365; income saved, 
$29,410 (—$16,425); assets, $296,904 ($270,870); sur- 
plus, $225,370 ($254,890); new business, $2,277,336 
$1,104,500); insurance in force, $3,106,836 ($1,279,- 
000); increase in amount in force, $1,827,836 ($1,036,- 
500). 

Connecticut General, Hartford.—Premiums, $1,960,- 
583 ($1,788,060); total income, $2,546,485 ($2,295,- 
392); paid policyholders, $1,045,951 ($861,782); in- 
come saved, $974,013 ($957,753); assets, $12,059,201 
($10,955,027); surplus, $1,563,667 ($1,872,839); new 
business, $13,082,433 ($11,619,808) ; insurance in force, 
$64,558,718 ($56,367,863) ; increase in amount in force, 
$8,190,850 ($7,323,491). 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford.—Premiums, $6,726,- 
611 ($6,426,780); total income, $10,111,784 ($9,707,- 
521); death claims paid, $4,459,128 ($4,572,632); en- 
dowments and annuities, $422,481 ($407,357); sur- 
renders, $1,282,523 ($1,121,976); dividends, $1,467,889 
($1,480,329); total paid policyholders, $7,581,966 ($7,- 
532,294); income saved, $905,246 ($444,294); assets, 
$69,388,478 ($68,842,290); surplus, $3,080,136 ($3,- 
851,696) ; new business, $9987 policies for $22,248,450 
(8222 for $19,928,767); insurance in force, 87,449 
policies for $209,394,597 (83,484 for $199,154,900); 
increase in amount in force, $10,239,697 ($8,065,128). 

Dakota Mutual, Watertown, S. D.—Premiums, 
$242,700 ($225,586); total income, $276,485 ($301,- 
416); paid policyholders, $58,735 ($36,833);  in- 
come saved, $95,295 ($156,119); assets, $714,798 
($621,088); surplus, $328,806 ($814,627); new busi- 
ness, $3,669,247 ($8,304,126); insurance in force, $7,- 
405,824 ($6,530,588); increase in amount. in force, 
$875,286 ($1,375,394). 

Dakota Western, Sioux Falls, S, D.—Premiums, 
$60,672 ($64,738); total income, $75,528 ($90,668); 
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paid policyholders, $20,426 ($3065); income saved, 
$18,891 ($21,469); assets, $194,891 ($172,537); sur- 
plus, $144,760 ($152,613); mew busimess, $950,500 
($1,454,000); insurance in force, $1,652,500 ($1,920,- 
500); increase in amount in force —$268,000 ($655,- 
000). 

Metropolitan Life, New York.—Total income, $106,- 
786,074 ($98,135,274); paid policyholders, $35,819,644 
($84,421,570); assets, $3897,965,341 ($352,785,890) ; 
surplus, $34,894,870 ($82,711,888); new business, in- 
dustrial $290,636,815, ordinary $197,530,539 (indus- 
trial $277,544,014, ordinary $182,785,079); insurance 
in force, industrial $1,694,702,288, ordinary $910,263,- 
864 (industrial $1,596,861,726, ordinary $803,016,- 
361); increase in amount in force, industrial $97,840,- 
612, ordinary $107,247,503 (industrial $84,262,602, or- 
dinary $99,764,097). 

Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, $151,046 
($112,730); total income, $175,487 ($127,261); paid 
policyholders, $22,006 ($12,909); income saved, $75,- 
306 ($63,573); assets, $397,951 ($292,878); surplus, 
$161,792 ($132,832); new business, $1,888,925 ($1,- 
358,775); insurance in force, $4,805,514 ($3,587,519) ; 
increase in amount in force, $1,217,995 ($946,435). 

Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio.—Premiums, $349,. 
266 ($277,633); total income, $888,048 ($305,080); 
paid policyholders, $44,417 ($29,782); income saved, 
$181,370 ($147,870); assets, $788,633 ($594,849); sur- 
plus, $279,414 ($265,211); new business, $3,766,003 
($2,754,219); insurance in force, $10,275,125 ($7,876,- 
212); increase in amount in force, $2,898,913 ($1,873,. 
956). 

Montana Life, Helena.—Premiums, $177,337 ($109,- 
489); total income, $240,155 ($183,166); paid policy- 
holders, $12,423 ($11,815); income saved, $111,755 
($75,326) ; assets, $644,227 ($525,828); surplus, $507,- 
198 ($459,072); new business, $2,590,250 ($1,844,000); 
insurance in force, $4,606,750 ($2,840,000); increase 
in amount in force, $1,766,750 ($1,695,500). 

Mutual of Baltimore (Industrial).—Premiums, $379,. 
554 ($356,950); total income, $420,327 ($892,019); 
paid policyholders, $149,295 ($143,968); income saved, 
$128,168 ($112,321); assets, $959,599 ($846,357); sur- 
plus, $292,367 ($242,738); new business, $3,797,420 
($8,563,812); insurance in force, $11,518,166 ($10,237,- 
391); increase in amount in force, $1,280,775 ($1,098,- 
788). 

Mutual Life, New York.—Total income, $86,446,514 
($84,913,851); dividends to policyholders, $15,006,280 
($18,631,858); paid policyholders, $60,965,489 ($57,- 
358,726); income saved, $14,774,415 ($16,525,714); 
assets, $599,125,046 ($587,130,263); surplus funds, 
$104,597,706 ($102,059,174); new business, $157,067,- 
823 ($141,014,371); insurance in force, $1,550,888,063 
($1,504,974,662); increase in amount in force, $45,- 
913,401 ($40,950,266), 

New England, Boston.—Premiums, $8,582,635 ($7,- 
846,806); total income, $11,380,566 ($10,718,605); 
death claims paid, $3,082,862 ($2,502,681); endow- 
ments and annuities, $648,761 ($519,457); surrenders, 
$796,048 ($750,495); dividends, $1,547,851 ($1,807,- 
978); total paid policyholders, $6,075,022 ($5,080,611) ; 
income saved, $3,514,487 ($3,985,798); assets, $61,418,- 
398 ($58,440,119); surplus funds, $6,075,311 ($6,409,- 
104); new business, 13,054 policies for $34,683,093 
(11,001 for $30,709,682); insurance in force, 104,097 
policies for $254,249,588 (95,644 for $232,817,732); in- 
crease in amount in force, $21,431,851 ($19,087,556). 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal.—Premiums, $5,- 
016,308 ($4,622,890); total income, $6,320,753 ($5,- 
784,452); death claims paid, $1,058,523 ($898,851); 
endowments and annuities, $115,684 ($108,130); sur- 
renders, $599,462 ($507,079); dividends, $416,749 
($373,618); total paid policyholders, $2,190,418 
($1,887,678); income saved, $2,727,902 ($2,- 
561,816); assets, $26,248,006 ($23,363,287); sur- 
plus, $2,913,038 ($2,459,968); new business, 10,265 
policies for $22,378,787 (9254 for $19,706,114); insur- 
ance in force, 72,521 policies for $133,309,014 (67,899 
for $122,514,447); increase in amount in force, $10,- 
794,567 ($8,631,813). 

Pan-American, New Orleans, La. (commenced busi- 
ness in 1912).—Premiums, $231,812; total income, 
$422,064; paid policyholders, $50,952; income saved, 
$181,421; assets, $1,263,107; surplus, $931,360; new 
business, including reinsurance of Louisiana National, 
$9,339,564; insurance in force, $8,425,968. 

Presbyterian Ministers, Philadelphia.—Premiums, 
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$697,639 ($594,292); total income, $908,915 ($819,- Connecticut Mutual. : F 
787); paid policyholders, $315,477 ($246,858); income cuikamekads cab National Life 
saved, $522,788 ($519,952) ; assets, $5,519,907 ($5,001,- : ORDINARY LIFE 
682); surplus, $682,854 ($754,050); new business, $1,- : 
945,676 ($1,847,249); insurance in force, $17,857,551 YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
($16,652,998) ; increase in amount in force, $1,204,553 I OF -——__-—-_—— seein Hy YEAR AGE aT IssuE, 
SSUE, l oF 
($1,242,608). 25 30 35 40 | 45 50 Sears SanEnT SUEDE SNREENEEN GueenneneT euememeemer eee 
Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, $219,- . 25 30 35 40 45 50 
481 ($209,641); total income, $282,764 ($259,557); Siti 20.14] 22.88| 2 
‘ , , ‘ c.f BO, : 6.35} 30.04) 37.08) 45.45 
paid policyholders, $75,495 ($62,226); income saved, Preminen 20.95| 23.77| 27.41| 32.18| 38.56] 47.27 
$125,800 ($134,261); assets, $1,002,797 ($871,994); 5.09] 6.05} 7.30) 8.94 ls Ba : ; , , 
surplus, $242,141 ($205,106); new business, $1,321,- ol. Sane ake 1903....... 4.85 5.50] 6.36) 7.54) 9.19) 11.43 
666 ($1,096,128); insurance in force, $7,024,856 ($6,- 4:50) 5.32/ 6.41) 7.87 i905) | ‘22 ee Hey by eas 2-3 
632,064); increase in amount in force, $392,292 ($347,- 4.32) 5.08) 6.12) 7.52 906... °° |: 4.41) 4.95] 5.67| 6.64) 8.03) 10.01 
456). 4.14) 4.86) 5.84) 7.18 1907.17) || 4.26] 4.77| 5.44] 6.35] 7.65) 9.52 
} : 3.96; 4.64) 5.56) 6.85 1908 4.15) 4.63) 5.26} 6.12] 7.34) 9.12 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex.—Premiums, $658,199 3.78| 4.43) 5.30) 6.51 1909..... | 4.051 4.50 5.09! 5.89! 7.04 8.73 
($557,292); total income, $783,871 ($628,372); paid He re: ry a $91O43:° <4 3.96] 4.37] 4.93) 5.67] 6.74| 8.34 
policyholders, $170,196 ($128,813); income saved, : ; : ; ie! teens oo SE) oiae ose oo on 
$342,563 ($271,544); assets, $2,012,092 ($1,659,898); ~~ . * ; . 
surplus, $428,551 ($399,851); new business, $6,123,174 20-PAYMENT LIFE. TaN * mas ora 
($4,846,345); insurance in force, $19,905,487 ($16,- Z 
857,951); increase in amount in force, $3,047,636 Premium...) 29.98] 32.62] 35.82] 39.77| 44.82| 51.54 20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
($2,342,342), ae 5.05) 5.53) 6.09) 6.78) 7.64) 8.70 BREN FO 
Travelers, Hartford (all departments).—Assets, ines APPS Lat os Ft oar Hy a Premium 30.92) 33.78) 37.27) 41.62) 47.21) 54.69 
$85,628,857 ($79,924,208); surplus, $12,953,240 ($12, 199g..'"°''| 4:22! 4:60] 5.08] 5.64| 6.36] 7.32  1903.. 6.53] 7.19] 8.03} 9.15] 10.64| 12.68 
043,251); premiums, $20,408,782 ($18,309,165); total Fd wlaztendt 7s i ret: or ee ‘2 bre rere Hn or ie = Le 10.16} 12.15 
; ; 21,795,921); pai i: aay 05.45 ; ' ; ; : 44 1905... .. 91} 6.51] 7. :26| 9.64) 11.56 
vate ppg oa on Late nts re ahha a 1009....... 3.46] 3.78] 4.15] 4.60] 5.19} 6.01 1906..... | 5.60| 6.16} 6.87| 7.82] 9.12] 10.98 
$11,431,262 ($10,741,893). Life department: Pre- 4939.7!" ""' 3.24] 3.51) 3.85} 4.27| 4.83] 5.60  1907.. 5.31] 5.82) 6.50| 7.39] 8.62) 10.41 
miums, $8,543,184 ($7,726,095); paid policyholders, 1911 00} 3.27; 3.57) 3.96) 4.47) 5.18 a ee 5.06} 5.54) 6.17) 7.02) 8.19) 9.92 
$4,258,572 ($4,427,391); assets, $68,197,489 ($63,029,- pt) ee 2.79} 3.02) 3.30) 3.65) 4.12) 4.79 + 5 ze ao eo a He} 
979); reserve funds, $61,706,740 ($57,464,526); new 1911... 4.37| 4.761 5.291 6.01 6.991 8.50 
business, 1%,743 policies for $48,462,791 (14,177 for 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 1912. 4.15} 4,53} 5.02) 5.70] 6.62) 8.04 
$38,668,104); insurance in force, $280,150,392 ($249,- Toc hae ck a es 
729,584); increase in amount in force, $80,420,808 Premium 49.21) 49.64) 50.36) 51.62) 53.88) 57.89 
($20,887,848). 1903....... 9.97| 10.03] 10.15] 10.37] 10.74| 11.40 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga, Tenn.—Premiums, 1908... |... 9.42 9.60} 9.80] 10.19] 10.84 
RPAS.O18, CCOESD,EE6) 5; fatal’ income, SPAR.1B8,” {6608,- Rete ie 8:04 8:26) 8.26) 8.65) 10.30 premium...| 48.95| 49.74| 50.90| 52.72| 55.70| 60.63 
959); paid policyholders, $170,611 ($169,708); income 1907.... ||. 7.85| 7.92| 8.04] 8.23| 8/60! 9.23 
saved, $261,384 ($194,755) ; assets, $1,437,970 ($1,169, 1908....... 7.37| 7.44] 7.55] 7.74) 8.10] 8.72 = sen enes sae Het .o- oo te 33 
ont); memes SIDTEER: LESPOTSO Sane: aman Sor 9s 6:48] 6:81] 6.62] O81] Fal 9:98  1905......-] 8:17} 8260] 8.94] 9.61] 10:62) 12:20 
$4,470,117 ($4,643,007); insurance in force, $18,505,- 4931''''"''| @'01! 6.09] 6.19} 6.36] 6.69] 7.26 1906.. 7.59} 7.91) 8.35) 9.00) 9.99} 11.54 
765 ($16,795,790) ; increase in amount in force, $1,709,.. 1912....... 5.60} 6.67] 5.76} 5.94) 6.25; 6.70 to. By 1-& 6:8 2 er 2-38 “e 
975 ($2,402,826). 1909....... 6.01] 6.34 6.77 7.39 8.31 9.78 
1910.. .54| 5.86] 6. 91} 7. E 
John Hancock Mutual. etn 5.08} 5.41) 5.841 6.44] 7.32) 8.71 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10973. ORDINARY LIFE. 1912 4.66 4.98) 5.40} 6.00} 6.84] 8.19 
Aetna Life. ER i OR iby "SS Ais 3 sy Re a eee 
oe: ORDINARY LIFE. Premium...| 21.14) 23.96) 27.63| 32.48] 39.02| 47.90 
1908....... 4.35 4.80) 8.40) 9.25 7.60 9.58 
1904....... 4. 4 : , 2 ; 
YEAR AO8-45 R- | Saba 4.15} 4.60; 5.10| 5.90] 7.10] 8.85 
OF 906....... 4.05} 4.50| 5.00) 5.75) 6.85, 8.55 A NOVEL APPLICATION OF THE 
IssuE. Pe PS NS Ce a on ee 4.00] 4.40 4.90] 5.60] 6.60) 8.25 
Premium 19.63) 22.35) 25.88) 30.55) 36.86) 45.40 LOAN FEATURE. 
Premium...| 21.64) 24.38) 27.92) 32.56) 38.70/ 46.95 i908...... 2.70 3.00 3.35 3.90 4.65 5.90 A renting agent in charge of several large 
1906.......| 4.06) 4.47) 5.06] 5.84) 6.79) 7.91 + 2.60| 2.80| 3.15| 3.60] 4.28! 5.30 tenements located in a section of Greater New 
s ; 2 F , 0 5. ¥ . 
Premium. ..| 21.75| 24.41| 27.95| 32.59| 38.86] 47.20 {91p°°°°"" 3b 230 eT 333 3'90) 5S York largely devoted to the manufacture of 
3.51| 3.88] 4.44] 5.16} 6.02} 7.10 —— en Shap ROS _ clothing, took occasion, during the recent gar- 
3.46 te $e 4 oa 3-28 20-PAYMENT LIFE ment. makers’ strike, to remark on the diffi- 
338 3:66] 4.10| 4.60] 5:20] 6.06 culties by which his numerous tenants were 
Ss . 7 ‘s big ae mem 30.05) 32.98) 36.62) 41.18) 47.09) 54.98 1.61 in order to find the wherewithal to pay 
5 3 1903....... 5.45) 5.90) 6.45; 7.30) 8.40) 10.15 their rent. He said that the tenants in the 
BOO: k cicicie:2 5.30} 5.75) 6.25) 7.05) 8.10) 9.80 z 
> ee 20-PAYMENT LIFE. W006. 5.5:..0'5: 5.15} 5.60 6.05 6. -80 7.85 9.48 houses over which he had charge were almost 
as d panies reo! 7S 5°95 $40 7°35| 8.80 all employed in a neighboring cloak factory, 
Premium 30.48} 33.40) 36.96) 41.34) 46.82] 53.91 ‘ fe 
‘in 31.37| 34.87| 30.25| 44.021 52.48 which had in all over two hundred and fifty 
m8... .. 4.87 5.34). 5.04) 6.72) 7.60| 8.61 Premium diy Dees - . hands. After a general strike of these workers 
Premium...| 81.63] 94.17| 87.33) 41.43) 46.87 64.06 1900-------| 3°48 3°70] 4:08] 4:45| 5.10] 6.15 had been in progress. some weeks, and some 
Bs cides 4.45} 4.81] 5.27) 5.92} 6.60) 7.68 aot be bases Ho er +H 2 ‘= rye ose distress was reported among the strikers, the 
eee $90) 4-62) 8.08) 2-68) 6-31) 7-24 = 1012... 2.:| 3:15] 3.35} 3.60] 3.95) 4.45) 5:30 agent was surprised, when calling on one of the 
1910 3.95) 4.23) 4.60) 5.03) 5.87) 6.40  ———___*_____*_______ —_ apparently more intelligent men for his rent, to 
eh. 3.80} 4.06, 4.38) 4.74) 5.23] 5.98 : . ee * 
1912... .:*: 3.66, 3.90| 4.18| 4.46) 4.90] 5.58 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT See receive a promise to pay within forty-eight 
aang aa ~ Preishees 49.98! 50.74| 51.88| 53.69] 56,70| 61.75 ours. He called at the appointed time, and 
20-YEAR_ ENDOWMENT SPF AP OEE ii ald. tendered the check of one of the leading 
Premium...| 48.39} 48.97| 49.89] 51.37) 53.77| 57.72 7.75 8.05 8.35 9-15 10.40 life insurance companies for $75.00. He imme- 
1006....... 6.911 7.06} 7.201 7.66 8.11| 8.67 7:25| 7.50| 7.80 8:55 9°70 diately made inquiries and learned that the 
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only two carried regular life insurance policies, 
and only very few had industrial policies. A 
number had membership certificates in a mutual 
aid society, but the worker who was speaking 
said that the funds of this society were too 
meagre to tide the members over any serious 
difficulty. He said that to his knowledge his 
was the only insured family out of over a score 
in the house where he lived. 

The part of the city referred to is the East 
New York, or Brownsville section, the garment 
workers being principally Hebrews, who are a 
thrifty class, but hordes of them do not carry 
any life insurance. Many carry small lodge 
protection, with meagre benefits in case of 
sickness or death. The families of others are 
helped financially in a small way at the death 
of the breadwinners by synagogue organiza- 
tions. The tenant who had outlined the pro- 
tection carried by his friends and neighbors 
did not seem to have a great deal of confidence 
in the benefits to be derived from the last- 
mentioned sources. He was clearly enthusias- 
tic over old-line insurance. 

It is extremely doubtful whether employers 
who are having labor difficulties would look 
with favor upon a wide extension of the system 
above outlined. If this could be consummated 
at all generally it would at any rate make the 
matter of labor disagreements less a question 
of starvation and more one of right and justice. 
At any rate there ought to be food for re- 
flection and material for a new line of canvass 
here for both ordinary and industrial agents, 


BECOME MEMBERS OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


To the Agency Force:— 

As a whole our agents have made such favor- 
able progress from the producing end of the life 
underwriters’ work, that I believe the time has 
come to take stock of ourselves, as it were, in 
regard to other sides of the question. In 
addressing you on this subject my idea is to di- 
rect your attention to the best thought of the 
day concerning the possibilities of the life 
agent’s efforts and of the opportunities to in- 
crease his efficiency and make himself of value 
to his patrons and the community. Attendance 
upon the recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters at 
Memphis convinced me of the paramount im- 
portance of the life agent becoming a member 
of the State or local organization of life under- 
writers in his community. These organizations 
have high ideals; they may not be able to realize 
them all at once to the fullest extent, but in the 
striving to reach the goal great good is accom- 
plished and reforms secured that improve the 
tone of the business and elevate the underwriter 
in the eyes of the public. The combined ex- 
perience and teaching of these bodies, as ex- 
pressed through the medium of the National or- 
ganization at its annual meetings, will radiate 
to all parts of the country and gradually per- 
meate each community where men are engaged 
in writing life insurance until reprehensible 
practices, which unfortunately sometimes exist, 
are corrected and a life underwriter shall be 
placed and shall place himself upon the high 
plane which the serious, if not sacred, character 
of his labor should demand. 

Don’t understand my observations to mean 
that the agents need correction or criticism. 
On the contrary, we are building up an agency 
force that in the main compares favorably with 
any in the country. My object is not to find 
fault, but to suggest progressiveness that will 
put our agents in line with the advanced 
methods of the day in our business. 

You would not see lawyers or doctors holding 
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aloof from their respective organizations; they 
couldn’t afford to do so. I believe the time is 
coming when it will be just as necessary for 
life underwriters to become members of life un- 
derwriters’ associations. 

Great good has been accomplished by these 
organizations. The older agents can easily re- 
call the methods that were general ten or fifteen 
years ago and contrast them with the improve- 
ment that exists to-day. You can’t continue to 
break bread with a man or sit next to him at 
meetings and indulge in practices that will in- 
jure him and his business. 

Progressive methods call for more than the 
securing of the name to the application. They 
demand considerate treatment of the policy- 
holder, a care for his interests above the mere 
temporary gain that his business affords. The 
policy contract that suits his needs, and not the 
contract that accords with the needs of the 
agent, is in line with the progressive and, at 
the same time, the old-fashioned, honest way of 
looking at the transaction. 

By means of exchange of experiences these 
organizations furnish ideas that, applied to your 
own cases, mean improved volume and better 
business. 

I felt greatly benefited by what I heard at the 
recent convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. I heard the practical talk of 
the star producers of the United States; I heard 
their enthusiastic endorsement of the good ac- 
complished by membership in the local and Na- 
tional bodies. And as I listened I determined to 
bring the message home to you, gentlemen, be- 
lieving that our Pan-American agents are en- 
titled to the best information and the most use- 
ful methods in the important work in which they 
are engaged. 

Therefore, I urge you to join these organiza- 
tions; to become imbued with their progressive 
and helpful spirit, so that you may operate up- 
on a permanent basis of prosperity achieved not 
only because of your ability as salesmen but 
because of the square deal you give each policy- 
holder and your advocacy of fair and honest com- 
petition.—B. G: Simmons, Vice-President Pan- 
‘American Life. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK. 
MEN’S COMPENSATION* 


A Series of Articles on an Important Topic 


European Practices and American 
Proposals 
X 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SWEDEN 
The study of the workmen’s compensation in 
Sweden and Norway is significant, not merely 
because of experimentation with State insur- 
ance—in fact, one of them, Norway, had been 
until lately the only country with a State 
monopoly in accidental insurance—but it is 
also noteworthy because it clearly shows that a 
legislative measure, to assure its own success, 
has to be framed in accordance with the local 
social and economic conditions, and must har- 
monize with the spirit of the people for whom 
it is primarily intended. Commissions in both 
countries have contemporaneously been urging 
the same plan of compulsory State accident in- 
surance, but with quite different results. In 
democratic, agricultural and protectionist Nor- 
way the radical plan was easily carried out, 
while in aristocratic Sweden, with its leaning 
toward free trade, it was repeatedly defeated. 
Finally, a compromise was effected by way of 
liberalizing the old employers’ liability. 
The Swedish law under discussion, the act of 
~ July 3, I901, limits the liability of the em- 
ployer to such accidents as have been brought 
about neither intentionally nor by carelessness, 
nor have been caused by a third person—the 
outsider. It likewise excludes from compensa- 
tion all injuries which result in a loss of time 
lasting less than sixty days. As to the scope 
of the application of the law it may be, briefly 
Stated, that practically all industries of a haz- 
ardous nature and all establishments employ- 
ing machinery or motor power are included 
therein. Though agricultural workmen, do- 
Mestic servants and employees in commercial 
establishments are not specifically mentioned, 
yet they may come voluntarily under the pro- 
Visions of the law. On the other hand, public 
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service employees are given protection by their 
respective authorities. 

Another peculiarity of the Swedish law of 
1901 is the lack of any relation, which is usually 
the case with compensation schemes, between 
the wages of the injured workman and the in- 
demnity payable to him. Here workmen of all 
degrees of skill and earning power are taken 
as a class according to the extent of disability, 
and receive follows: 
In case of temporary disability one krone 
($0.268) daily; in case of total disability 300 
krones ($80.40) annually, with proportionate 
reduction in case of partial disability. No com- 
pensation for disability is, however, granted 
which is below ten per cent. For an accident 
of fatal consequence a funeral expense, 60 
krones ($16.08), and a pension to survivors is 
provided. The widow 120 krones 
($32.16) annually until she remarries, and each 
child, if born prior to the accident, one-half of 
the said sum, the aggregate sum of all pen- 
sions, however, not to exceed 300 krones 
($80.40). 

The terms just specified do not absolutely 
bind the workman; he may ignore them by 
having recourse to the common law or by en- 
tering into a special arrangement with his em- 
ployer, with, of course, the approval of the 
State Insurance Institution. 

The security of payment of an indemnity is 
guaranteed by the public authorities, in that 
an employer liable for an annuity is required, 
upon the application of the victim of the acci- 
dent or his beneficiary, to deposit the capital- 
said annuity with the State 


a uniform indemnity as 


receives 


ized value of the 
Institution. 
STATE INSURANCE INSTITUTION. 
The State Insurance Institution is 
however, not only as a pension office, but it is 
also actively engaged in writing insurance 
parallel with the private stock and mutual 
companies. Its favorite policy form is Work- 
men’s Collective, which is of two kinds. One 
is issued on the names of workmen specified 
in the policy, the other (the more popular) is 
a blanket contract on a given number without 
regard to individuals, 
The work of delivering the policy, collecting 


acting, 


the premiums and paying the claims is handled 
by the Postal Savings Banks. Agencies in 
various localities are established for the pur- 
pose of getting new business, disseminating in- 
formation and co-operating with the police 
authorities in the matter of investigating acci- 
dents. The agent is compensated on a com- 
mission basis at the rate of six per cent of 
premium receipt. The financial plan of the 
Institution is one of fixed premium or capi- 
talized values. The expense of management is 
borne by the State. 

In spite of this advantage, in spite of the 
energetic efforts the administration made to 
expand the business, it has not been able to 
meet the competition of private enterprise. In 
the scramble for new business the insurance 
companies have liberalized the policy contract 
and have increased the indemnity far above the 
legal limits—for instance, paying the indemnity 
from the first day of the accident and provid- 
ing protection also against accidents not en- 
countered in the course of the day’s work. 
Such tactics were crowned with success, and 
the State Institution was forced to seek legis- 
lative aid. By the acts of 1904 and 1908 the 
Institution was permitted to grant increased 
benefits on the basis of additional premium. 

The most recent legislation in the field of 
accident insurance dealt with the extension 
of insurance to fishermen and persons engaged 
in military service. (Acts of 1909 and Igro.) 
The fishermen’s insurance is of a purely volun 
tary character, and is based on the contributory 
principle with State subsidy. (27,500 krones, 
or $7370 annually.) With a few modifications 
tending to emphasize the lump sum as a form 
of compensation the same law of 1901 applies 
to the newly-insured groups. The voluntary 
insurance thus extended embraces, 
to the latest estimates, approximately 
thirds of the laboring population of Sweden. 

The proposals for reforms are centered 
around the increase of indemnity, greater se- 
curity of payment and improvement in the 
procedure. It is suggested that the State In- 
stitution be given a greater power, so that it 
may render decisions instead of the mere 
opinions which it is authorized to give under 
the present law, and that the procedure itself 
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should be undertaken without any cost to the 
workman. On the other hand the general 
opinion is against any change in the principle 
of indemnification or the reduction of the 
period during which payment is deferred. 

Statistics published in The Bulletin des As- 
surances Sociales (No. 5, 1912) furnish some 
interesting facts as to the operation of the In- 
stitute and cost of insurance in Sweden for the 
year 1911. In this year the Institution had 
5045 policies in force with 87,112 workmen in- 
sured; 5498 accident cases, or 6.3 per 100 work- 
men insured, have been reported. Only 2229 
cases, or 40 per cent of all accidents, have 
been compensated. The average duration of 
non-compensated injury was 21.2 days, and of 
compensated injury 125 days. The average 
degree of disability was 22.7 per cent, average 
age of pensioner 382/3, and average annuity 
1053 krones ($282.20). ‘The average age of 
those killed was 41 2/3 years, and the annuity 
1743 krones ($467.12). The lump sum pay- 
ments comprised about 2'4 per cent of all in- 
demnities. 


FATAL AND NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS 
IN PORTABLE SAWMILLS, NEW 
YORK STATE, 1905-1910. MANY 
INJURIES REPORTED DUE TO 
PREVENTABLE CAUSES. 


Some of the most terrible injuries, fatal and 
non-fatal, met with in any study of industrial 
accidents are those to sawmill employees and 
to woodworkers on planing, shaping, joining 
and other woodworking machines. In_ the 
State of New York an effort has been made by 
the Department of Labor for a number of 
years to compile the accidents in portable saw- 
mills. This particular industry is not subject 
to inspection by the Department, so the data 
have been gathered through a reading of news- 
papers and in other indirect ways. The statis- 
tics of this class of industrial accidents in New 
York State cannot therefore be considered 
complete, but, as considerable detail is fre- 
quently reported by the local press the data, 
notwithstanding that it may be quite incom- 
plete, are in many respects illuminative of the 
conditions that obtain in the portable sawmills 
of New York. 

During the five-year period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1910, there were 264 injuries to em- 
ployees of portable sawmills reported in the 
annual reports of the New York Department 
of Labor, and of this total thirty-nine were 
returned as fatal. Of the 225 non-fatal in- 
juries several were somewhat trivial, but the 
larger part represented permanent physical im- 
pairment. An attempt to visualize this fact is 
made in the accompanying table. 

These non-fatal injuries when tabulated are 
seen to have been quite serious in at least two- 
thirds of the cases. In no less than 93 in- 
stances they involved the permanent loss of a 
physical member or members. In 30 cases a 
thumb or a single finger was cut off, and in 43 
cases two or more fingers were cut off. In 6 
cases an arm was lost, in 9 cases a hand, in two 
cases a leg, and in two cases a foot. There 
were 37 cases of more or less serious bone frac- 
tures, and 9 cases of quite serious injury by 


NON-FATAL INJURIES TO PORTABLE SAWMILL 
EMPLOYEES, NEW YORK STATE, 1905-1910. 
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crushing. Finally, under the heading, Bruises, 
Cuts and Sprains, are included several very 
serious cases of injuries, some of which un- 
doubtedly involved permanent partial impair- 
ment. 

PRECAUTIONS NEGLECTED. 

That proper precautions are not taken in 
portable sawmills to protect employees from 
belts, pulleys, machinery, saws, etc., is very 
evident from even a casual study of the causes 
of the 225 non-fatal and 39 fatal injuries to 
this class of workmen in New York State. 
Twenty-one, or one-tenth, of the non-fatal in- 
juries were the result of the victims being 
caught in belts or pulleys. In one case the 
workman’s sleeve caught in a belt and he was 
whirled around the shafting until an arm and 
a leg and some ribs were fractured. In an- 
other instance the employee was caught by a 
helt and thrown against a saw, and as a result 
his right hand, except the thumb, was ampu- 
tated. In another case the employee struck his 
gloved hand against a belt, and his hand and 
arm were drawn around the shafting, the arm 
being so badly fractured and shattered that 
amputation was necessary. Almost all of the 
injuries by belts and pulleys were of a very 
serious nature. 


CaAusEs oF INJURY. 

Many serious injuries were the result of 
clothing catching in saws or other machinery. 
in one case the victim’s glove caught on a saw. 
His hand was drawn against the saw and cut 
off. In another case of this kind the sleeve 
caught in a saw and the workman’s right hand 
was cut off. 

Bursting saws caused two serious but non- 
fatal injuries. In one case an arm was cut 
off, and in the other the jaw of the injured 
person was broken and his face badly lacerated. 

In sixteen cases the injuries were caused by 
pieces of wood thrown against the operators 
by. the saw. In one such instance the skull was 
fractured, in another both bones in the left leg 
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were broken, and in a third case the saw 
operator’s arm was fractured and his face 
badly cut. 

In five cases the injuries were reported as 
due to the workman’s arm or arms striking or 
coming in contact with the saw. In one case 
the arm was cut off below the elbow. 

The breaking of a balance wheel in two in- 
stances resulted in serious injuries. In one 
case a hip and an arm of the victim were 
crushed, and in the other a leg was broken in 
two places. 

In nineteen cases the non-fatal injuries were 
due to employees falling against saws. Doubt- 
less the majority of these injuries might easily 
have been prevented by the simple expedient 
of having rubber matting where the operators 
were required to stand. The unnecessary 
chances taken in many supposedly up-to-date 
saw and other woodworking mills is almost 
incredible to any one who has given any at- 
tention to modern safety devices. Several of 
the injuries of this kind were very serious and 
resulted in permanent partial incapacity. One 
victim slipped, went under the saw, and his 
foot was cut off. Another fell against a buzz- 
saw and his right leg was cut off below the 
knee. One poor fellow fell against a saw and 
his arm was cut off. Another fell against a 
saw and received a bad cut from nose to hair, 
the frontal bone being fractured and crushed. 

No less than ninety-two of the 225 non-fatal 
injuries were reported as due to the hand or 
hands of the employee striking or coming in 
contact with a saw. This kind of accident 
usually results in the loss of one or more 
fingers, and not infrequently the whole hand is 
either cut off or is so badly lacerated as to be 
permanently stiffened and impaired for future 
usefulness. This class of accidents illustrates 
perhaps as well as any the carelessness of 
American workmen and the negligence of 
American employers in providing even the 
most elemental safeguards against a danger 
which is well known. 

It is impossible in a brief space to point out 
in detail all of the useful lessons taught by 
these statistics of injuries to employees in the 
portable sawmills of New York State, and 
there is no good reason to believe that the 
conditions are essentially different in other 
States than they are in New York. Instead of 
elaborating further on the causes of the acci- 
dents and the nature and extent of the non- 
fatal injuries, this article may fittingly be con- 
cluded by the presentment in concise form of 
the essential details reported of the thirty-nine 
fatal accidents, brief descriptions of which have 
been recorded in the annual reports of the 
New York Department of Labor. 


List oF THIRTY-NINE Fatat INJURIES IN 
PortABLE SAWMILLS IN NEw York 
STATE, 1905-I9QI0. 

Log on carriage slipped, throwing him against 
saw. Right leg cut off; left leg badly lacerated; 

also badly cut in abdomen. 

Head came in contact with saw. 

Thrown or fell against saw. 

Fell backward against saw. Body nearly cut 
in two above hips. 

Fell against circular saw; body cut in two. 
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Slipped and fell against saw while adjusting 
machinery. Arm and leg cut off, body horribly 
mutilated and dismembered. 

Fell on saw. Cut in two near waist, head split 
from skull to chin. 

Fell against saw. Cut in two at waist. 

Foot slipped, fell against saw. Leg severed 
at hip; died two hours later. 

Sleeve caught in saw, drawing victim against 
it. Top of head nearly cut off. 

Clothing caught on set-screw, drawing him 
under saw. One leg crushed, hips badly lace- 
rated. 

Coat caught on saw and drew him against 
same. Arm cut off, hip and thigh badly gashed. 

Rope and pulley attached to saw broke and 
saw moved rapidly forward. Cut through 
shoulder, ribs, breast and heart. 

Belt slipped from engine, tipping saw over on 
him. Fatally mangled. 

Foot caught in machinery and victim dragged 
over saw. Left leg cut off close to body, and 
right foot and left arm also cut off. 

Hand caught on saw. Thumb and finger cut 
off. Died from lockjaw ten days later. 

Caught on belt, whirled around shaft. Hor- 
ribly and fatally mangled. 

Caught on shafting and whirled around. Head 
and body horribly cut and mangled, leg ampu- 
tated. Died two days later. 

Caught in belt while trying to place it on 
pulley. 

Caught by belt and thrown around. Arm and 
leg broken and otherwise fatally injured. 

Clothing caught on set screw and whirled 
around shafting. Left leg crushed to pulp, right 
leg fractured and body lacerated. 

Clothing caught in machinery, thrown with 
great force. 

Leg caught between fly-wheel of engine and 
belt. Leg badly crushed and amputated. 
Struck by board thrown from saw. 
bruised, ribs broken and lungs punctured. 

Struck by piece of wood thrown from saw. 
Arm cut off, other arm, hand and hip badly cut, 
and internally injured. Died two weeks later. 

Fell from skidway. 

Fly-wheel burst. Leg and hip crushed. 

Fly-wheel burst. Leg shattered. 

Circular saw burst. Arm nearly cut off, deep 
gash in abdomen. 

Broken piece of metal thrown from saw. Chest 
crushed, broken ribs penetrated lungs. 

Struck by piece of iron projecting from fly- 
wheel. Leg fractured and lacerated. 

Tongue of wagon which he was helping to un- 
load suddenly flopped. Tongue of wagon hit his 
head, crushing skull. 

Finally, there were 7 fatalities due to boiler 
explosions, 4 of which were the result of a 
single explosion. In no other country of the 
civilized world are boiler explosions so numer- 
ous and so fatal as in the United States, an- 
other of the many evidences of American care- 
lessness and indifference to human life. 
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LIVESTOCK INSURANCE. 


Many Opportunities Often Overlooked by 
the Solicitor. 

Livestock insurance, which has been written 
for a long time, is nevertheless a novelty to a 
good many agents, who have not thought it 
Worth while to solicit it. They may have been 
Writing liability insurance covering teams, but 
they have not gone after the business of pro- 
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tecting the owner of the stock against the loss 
which might follow the death of the animals. 

This class of insurance, however, is one 
which is well worth attention, especially as it 
can frequently be gotten without great addi- 
tional effort. As indicated, it might be written 
at the same time liability policies covering 
teams are issued, as the suggestion that pos- 
sible heavy loss might be suffered in this way 
will usually be followed by an admission of 
the truth of the statement. 

“We are often called upon to replace a mule 
which has been in the service only a few 
months,” said a coal dealer recently. “It costs 
$250 to get any sort of mule at all, and as we 
have to have good stock we pay out a lot of 
money every year for mules to take the places 
of those which have died.” 

This dealer did not have his stock insured. 
He had not been solicited, and if he had been 
the chances are that he would have protested 
against the rate being too high. Nevertheless, 
it would have been easy to convince him that 
his losses were sufficiently large to warrant his 
getting protection on this score. Just to show 
the seriousness of the situation from the stand- 
point of the stock owner, the liability of ani- 
mals to disease and accident is so great that 


this has become one of the strongest arguments 
of the motor truck manufacturers. The im- 
munity of the machine from elimination in this 
way appeals to the owners, who have been con- 
fronted too many times with an item of $300 
for a new draft horse to take the place of one 
which has died. 


AWAKENING INTEREST BY CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


It is frequently a good idea to write circular 
letters to various classes of owners. Team- 
sters can be addressed in one letter, coal 
dealers in another, grocers in another, and still 
other divisions of those using horses can be 
solicited, letters being written in such a way 
as to adapt the proposition to those individual 
lines. This invarably awakens interest, and 
brings a request for a quotation as to rates. 
When the live prospect is uncovered in this 
way, a personal solicitation usually results in 
the business being closed and the premium for 
a term of years secured. 


An Opportunity NEARLY MISSED. 


An insurance man who handles livestock 
insurance told recently how he came near 
“overlooking a bet.” 


“T was attending the dog and poultry show 


Some Extracts from the Statements of Comaits Companies, 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


American Automobile Insurance Co., St. Louis 
American Casualty, Reading, Pa 

American Fidelity, Montpelier, Vt.. 

Atlantic Horse, Providence, R. I 

American Surety, New York... 

Boston Casualty, Boston, Mass... 

Brotherhood Accident, Boston, Mass 

Casualty Company of America, New York 

Chicago Bonding and Surety, C hicago, Ill. 
Commercial Casualty, Ne wark, meh 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford. Conn. 
Consolidated Casualty Co., Charleston, W. Va.. 
Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass... ; ; 
Equitable Cas. and Bank Depositors Guar., Columbus,O 
Equitable Surety, St. Louis, Mo............. 
European Accident (U. S. Branch)......... 

Federal Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 

Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore, Md 

General Accident (U. S. Branch) ee 

Guardian Casualty and Guaranty, Salt Lake City 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford, Conn...... 
Home Casualty, Omaha, Neb. 
Imperial Assurance, Pittsburg, Pa. . 
Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville, Ind 
Inter Ocean Life and Casualty, Springfi ield, Ill 
International Fidelity, Jersey City, re 

Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City, Mo 

Lincoln Accident, Lincoln, Neb... 

Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha, Neb 

Lloyds Plate Glass, New York. . og 

London Guarantee and Accident (U. S. Branch) 
Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass. 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, Md... 
Metropolitan Casualty, New Vork. 

Midland Casualty, Chicago, III. 

Miners Insurance Co., Elkhorn, W. ‘Va.. 

National Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 

National Surety, New York Sav ea ae 

New Jersey Fidelity and Plate G lass, Newark, N. J 
New York Plate Glass, New York.. 

Northwestern Live Stock, Des Moines, Ia. 
Northwestern Surety, Mitchell, 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee iv. ‘Branc h). 
Pacific Mutual Indemnity, Los phe sles, Cal 
Pacific Mutual Life (Acc. Branch), Los Angeles, Cal 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco, Cal 

Peerless Casualty, Keene, N. I 

Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Royal Indemnity, New York... ; 

Security Casualty, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind 

Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 

Travelers, Hartford, Conn. 

Union Health and Accident, Denver, Col. 

United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore, Md. 
United States Guarantee, New Vork... 

United States Health and Accident, Saginaw, Mich 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia, Pa 
Western Surety, Sioux Falls, S. 


Assets. Surplus to Premiums Losses 
Polic cy holders rs Receive d. Paid. 
$ $ $ g 
539,988 322,301 369,214 91,945 























588,194 432,143 291,353 159,910 
2,227,609 897,717 1,706,289 a, ! 
186,180 138,926 69,214 | 2 
8,487,699 6,069,336 | 2,779,517 3 
126,993 122,088 | 7,873 7 
198, 106 131,389 | 217,346 : 4 
975,886 3,045,277 1,f 0 
294,906 3,242 
377,869 349,902 28,769 
ole A 34,803 560 
149,048 42,843 32,111 
160,169 87,110 t 
22 ) 224,311 1,827 

1,510, 705 } 1,159,886 490,007 78,920 
582,848 446,965 189,863 17,217 
380.161 332,740 345,411 144,393 
8, 524.792 4,596,539 4,591,421 1,568,541 
582,080 3,477,090 1,720,991 
452,768 | 330,599 132,312 

2,925,595 | 1,497,494 131 ‘471 
20,702 15,381 4,242 
37,753 42,110 14,004 
231,581 360,149 169,613 
5 209,234 256,638 | 99,268 
605 5, "500 509,147 147,419 46,344 
396,492 325,548 89,264 | 18,530 
28,154 12,657 50,826 12,235 
413,613 322,430 119,290 | 25,787 
939,082 534,997 581,750 228,947 
3,887,019 950,027 3,785,713 2,290,855 
387.811 , 206, 796 510,808 | 298,605 
6,922,352 312,779 5,823,736 2,678,811 
894,661 438, | 702,478 281,220 
283,531 20, 150,743 59,146 
11,488 q 5,986 2,533 
340,008 291,614 697,433 293,637 
7,192,688 | 3,554,114 3,727,726 1,000,926 
762.693 425,372 488,802 188,787 
9821545 | 580, 623,053 265,218 
153,795 | 118, 92,727 50,517 
120,872 117,775 36,347 | 7,665 

4, 76 085 1,296, 13+ 4,032,899 | 2,272,438 
373,211 329,359 82,968 | 34,044 
*26,243,006 1,865,483 1,739,393 774,797 
747,519 401,582 564,823 | 230,991 
142,074 133,551 84,001 | 36,167 
862/294 657,400 329,368 | 113,399 
2,967,034 1,441,751 | 2,117,949 504,020 
156,652 146,120 113,795 41,869 
397 048 273.816 | 126,861 55,104 
67.051 48,238 162,196 | 66,730 
17,431,369 7,060,168 12,274,179 | 6,870,603 

151,063 140,433 50,176 18,18 
7,339,650 3,165,377 5,444, 1,947,428 
829,188 694,828 174,5: 31,521 
1,026,986 745,000 1,024'976 472,899 
215,638 196,360 34,207 11,714 
175,402 169,759 22,741 1,024 


* Includes life department. 
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in my town,” he said, “and happened to no- 
tice that the subscription agent of one of the 
magazines covering that field was making a 
canvass of the exhibitors. He went to every- 
body in the hall, not missing one. It was as 
thorough a canvass as I had seen in many a 
day, and the solicitor put up a good argument, 
as I could see from the results he was getting. 

“It occurred to me that I ought to be able to 
do business with that crowd. Then the thought 
flashed into my mind that the livestock com- 
pany in our office issued policies on dogs. 
Here was the very place of places to get that 
business, and yet I was overlooking it. There 
were scores of valuable dogs on exhibit, and it 
was almost a certainty that most of their own 
ers would be glad to insure them. 

“I didn’t wait to go to the office for applica- 
tion blanks or anything else. I knew about 
what the rate was, so I began as the subscrip- 
tion expert had done, and solicited all of the 
dog owners in the hall. I found them inter- 
ested, and getting down to brass tacks on the 
proposition was much simpler than I had ex- 
pected. I told them that while ownership of a 
dog was largely a matter of sentiment, yet 
there were financial considerations also, and it 
was unwise not to consider them. The cost 
of the insurance involved was small, I pointed 
out, and then I suggested that they take out a 
limited amount. 

“When I quoted the approximate rate the 
owners fell for the business right away. One 
man insured six handsome prize-winning col- 
lies, and another told me to come around to his 
place the next week, after the show was over, 
and get the business on his entire kennel of 
Boston terriers. 

“This business was comparatively small, but 
it was easily written and was well worth while. 
It opened up leads for a lot of other business, 
also, and taught me the lesson that a fellow 
has to be on the alert all the time or something 
will get by.” 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
[From OuR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. ] 
UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906 has 


not by any means proved an unmixed blessing 
to British insurance companies transacting ac- 


cident business, but rather the reverse. It has 
already been responsible for several liquida- 
tions and amalgamations, and the offices relin- 
quishing the struggle have not been confined to 
undertakings of the new or _ unsubstantial 
classes. Nor does there seem to be any de- 
cided prospect of improvement in existing con- 
ditions. 

A short time ago that eminent authority on 
insurance matters—The Post Magazine—pub- 
lished a valuable contribution to the stock of 
available information on this subject. A table 
was given showing the results achieved during 
1911 by fifty-two companies (tariff and non- 
tariff) undertaking risks of this character. The 
tariff offices numbered thirty-four, the non-tariff 
eighteen. The premiums earned by the former 
(ie., the net premiums brought into account, 
increased by the unearned premiums—or re- 
serve for unexpired risks—at the end of the 
previous year, and diminished by the corre- 
sponding amount at the end of the year of ac- 
count) totaled £2,246,177, while those earned 
by the latter amounted to £509,371. In both 
groups the operations, as a whole, resulted in 
a loss. The items for claims, commissions, and 
expenses respectively are represented, so far as 
the tariff offices are concerned, by 66.12, 13.91 
and 21.53 per cent of the premiums earned, and 
the loss resulting equals 1.56 per cent. As re- 
gards non-tariff companies the respective ratios 
are 75,01, 14.23 and 23.06, with a loss of 12.30 
per cent. The total results for 1911 for both 
tariff and non-tariff offices, taken together, in- 
dicate a loss of 3.54 per cent, and which com- 
pares with 4.11 per cent for the years 1908-11. 

Of course, individual companies of both 
classes made a profit, but these broad, general 
results are quite sufficient to show that the con- 
ditions governing the business leave much to 
be desired. 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS. 

A return has just been issued by the Home 
Office, giving statistics of compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, and the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, during the year 
1911. These returns have again been collected 
from the seven great groups of industries— 
mines, quarries, railways, factories, harbors and 
docks, constructional works and shipping—and, 
it is pointed out, furnish materials for a general 
review of the working of the Act of 1906 in rela- 
tion to the main body of the industries of the 
United Kingdom. 

The number of employers included in the re- 
turns from these seven groups of industries is 
129,884; the aggregate number of persons em- 
ployed, coming within the provisions of the 
Act, is given at over 7,000,000, of whom more 
than 5,000,000 come under head of ‘factories.’ 
Compensation was paid in 4021 fatal cases, and 
in 419,031 cases of disablement, the average pay- 
ment in the case of death being £154 and in 
that of disablement £5 16s. 

The annual charge for compensation in the 
seven groups averaged 8s. 5d. per person em- 
ployed. It was lowest as regards factories, 
being only 4s. 6d. per person, and highest in 
docks and mines, in which it was 21s. 9d. and 
23s. 8d. respectively. In railways it was 7s. 114., 
in quarries 10s. 9d., in shipping 14s. 3d. and in 
constructional work 138s. 5d. In the coal-mining 
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industry the charge arising under the Act was 
about 1.1d. per ton of coal raised. 

The total compensation paid during the year 
under the Act in the seven groups was £3,056,- 
404, as compared with £2,700,325 in the year 
preceding. It is remarked, however, that when 
to this is added the costs of management, com- 
mission, legal and medical expenses, etc., the 
total charge borne by these industries probably 
amounts to more than £4,000,000. 

The figures include certain industrial dis- 
eases which come within the scope of the Act, 
and which resulted in 33 deaths and 5737 cases 
of disablement. The bulk of these (87.6 per 
cent) occurred in the mining industry, and of 
the remainder 554 arose from lead poisoning. 

The total number of cases under the Act of 
1906 taken into court in England and Wales. 
was 8017. Of these, however, many were appli- 
cations having reference to allowances already 
granted, and many were settled out of court or 
otherwise disposed of. The total number of 
original claims for compensation finally settled 
within the cognizance of the courts was 4487 
in England and Wales, 563 in Scotland and 717 
in Ireland. Of the 5767 cases thus settled in 
the United Kingdom the decision was in favor 
of the applicant—that is, the workman—in 4504 
or 78.1 per cent. 

The number of cases under the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880 taken into court in 1911, 
was only 228, indicating the tendency of the 
remedy provided by this Act to fall into disuse. 

Of the gross total of compensation paid in 
1911 in the seven industries (£3,056,404) £1,178,- 
705 was paid by insurance companies, £1,146,273 
by mutual indemnity societies, and £731,426 by 
uninsured employers. 


London, E. C. CHARTERS. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE—IN- 
TEREST PENDING APPEAL ON JUDGMENT 
AGAINST EMPLOYER. — Under defendant’s 
policy to indemnify plaintiff against loss not 
exceeding $5000 by reason of liability imposed 
by law on plaintiff for damages on account of 
bodily injuries to any employee of it, defendant 
agreeing to defend at its own cost any action 
against plaintiff for an injury to an employee, 
and being given absolute right of determining 
whether an appeal shall be taken from the judg- 
ment therein, and it being provided that action 
for loss under the policy shall not lie unless 
brought by assured for loss actually sustained 
and paid in money by it after actual trial of the 
issue, interest on a judgment for $5000 for an 
employee against assured accruing pending an 
appeal from the judgment taken by the insurer 
is not recoverable of the insurer, not being part 
of the costs, and assured’s claim not accruing 
till after its payment of the judgment against it, 
which was not till after affirmance on the appeal 
of such judgment. 

Submission of controversy under Code Civ. 
Proc. * * * 1279-1281, by the Saratoga Trap 
Rock Company as plaintiff, and the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company as_ defendant. 
Judgment for defendant. Supreme Court of New 
York, Appellate Division, Third Department. 
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General Offices 
First National Bank Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Surplus to Policy Holders over $600,000.00. 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in devel- 
oping your territory. 
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THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE. 
PART VIII 
(Continued from issue of February 13.) 
Having considered various questions relating 
to Annuities, Single Premiums and premiums 
land of the 


Table where no interest is carned, 


paid annually, in our curious 
American 
we will briefly extend our rather singular in- 
quiries to include Life Policies paid up in full 
during a definite term of years. That is, in- 
stead of premiums being required for the whole 
term of life, the Accommodating Company can 
afford to let the insured anticipate future pay- 
ments by charging larger and adequate an- 
nual premiums during a certain stated term of 
years. The principles involved will be the same 
no matter what this term; we will consider a 
life policy issued at age ten to be paid up in 
full during the period of ten years, all pre- 
miums for this term payable in advance. 


Lire Porticy Pain Up In TEN YEARS. 
In a former lesson we have seen that the 
single premium for a life policy of $10co on 


our boy aged ten would be just $1000, And 
found that an Immediate Temporary 
for ten years of $1 would cost the 
If, then, instead of paying 


we also 
Annuity 
sum of $9.66644. 
$1000 in one sum our boy prefers, he can pay 
such an amount each year as under the condi- 
tions set forth will enable the Accommodating 
Company to meet all its claims, provided it 
insures all the lives under the American Table. 
It is clear that this annual premium will be 
$1000 - 9.66644, or $103.45. This, then, is the 
annual premium required to be paid each year 
during the period of ten years for a Whole Life 
Policy. 


ENDOWMENT PremMIUM SAME AS LIMITED 
PAYMENT LIFE. 

In the last lesson the annual premium for a 
Ten-Year Endowment contract was found to 
be the amount we have just obtained. And 
with the conditions of our imaginary land in 
mind this is reasonable. For at the end of ten 
years the company must have on hand in this 
land of no interest and for each life then living 
just $1000, in order that it may pay out the 
sum of $1000 when each further death takes 
place throughout the table until the last three 
lives fall at the age of ninety-five. 


Proor. 
Opposite age twenty in the American Table 
there are 92,637 lives yet living. The Accom- 


modating Company will be called upon, if it 
insured all the 100,000 lives at age ten, to pay 
out a total of $92,637,coo ($1000 on each of the 
remaining 92,637 lives). The company receives 
under the Ten-Payment policies 966,644 pre- 
mitums of $103.45 each, or a total, carrying the 
calculation to enough decimals, of $100,000,000. 
And during the ten years of premium payments 
there have been 7363 deaths, under which the 
company has paid in death claims the sum of 
7363 $1000, or $7,363,coo. If we deduct this 
amount from the $100,000,000 received we shall 
have left, of course, the amount that we have 
seen the company must in future pay, viz.: 
$92,637,C00, 
\ Close ANALOGY. 

From the above considerations it will be seen 
that there is a close analogy between an En- 
dowment Policy and a Limited Payment Life 
Policy. This is not so evident where the prob- 


abilities of life and death are combined with 


interest calculations. In our land of no inter- 
est the premiums for a Life Policy paid up 
during a term of years become identical with 
an Endowment Policy for the same term, This 
is to be expected. For, as we have seen, the 
company must have on hand at the end of the 
premium-paying term sufficient funds to pay 
all those then living the sum of $1co0o0 in cash 
under the endowment contracts, or must have 
for each then living that it 
life falls during 


the same amount 
$1000 
future years. 


may pay when any 


Limitep PAYMENT Potictes, 

Many insurers prefer to pay upa Life Policy, 
and sometimes a long-term endowment, during 
a comparatively short period of years. Com- 
panies issue much of this class of insurance. 
The advantage to the insured is that he can 
look forward to the time when he will have no 
further payments to meet. And in participat- 
ing companies, instead of paying premiums he 
will receive dividends after all his payments 
have been made. Both participating and non- 
participating policies of this kind are favorite 
forms of insurance. Frequently a wage-earner 
must look forward to a time in his life when 
his earning capacity will not be as great as dur- 
ing his younger years. It is, therefore, only 
prudent that he should arrange his affairs so 
that when the lean years come he shall be re- 
lieved of a part of his burdens. Limited Pay- 
ment insurance meets this condition; and as 


companies will issue such insurance under pre- 


mium terms from five to thirty years, the ap- 
Frob- 
Twenty-Payment insurance is the most 


plicant has a wide range for his choice. 
ably 
popular form, and it seems to meet the condi- 
tions of a large part of the insuring public. 

A Pertinent Story. 

A lady complained to the actuary of a New 
York life insurance company: 

“When he was very young my husband took 
out a life insurance policy in this company for 
$10,000,” said she, ‘Some fifteen years ago he 
failed in business, and since that time we have 
heen supported by the income from my personal 
estate. He is now an old man, and what with 
the premiums he has paid himself and those 
which | have met since his failure, together 
with the interest, we have paid in more than 
Now it 
is very plain to both my husband and myself 


the entire face of the policy—$10,000, 
that life insurance is a kind of swindle.” 

“Not at all, Madam,” replied the actuary. 
“If your husband had died the first year after 
taking the policy the company would have paid 
the claim in full; his estate would have re- 
ceived $10,000 in cash and the company would 
have been out of pocket on the individual trans- 
action.” 

“But he didn’t die, he lived,” remonstrated 
the wife. 

“It seems to Madam,” continued thi 
official, “that you should look at it in the light 
If you wish your hus- 


me, 


of paying for a luxury. 
hand to go on living you ought to be glad to 
meet the premiums. And the greatest bargain 
in life insurance is when a man drops dead the 
moment after he had paid his first premium on 
a policy. In future, Madam, when you are 
called upon to pay a premium on the policy, 
consider whether you would rather pay or have 
your husband die.” 

In telling the story the actuary added: “She 
looked puzzled, and without another 
word she paid the premium. But | 


saying 
couldn’t 
help wondering how much of a luxury her 


husband was, anyhow.” 


THE Morat. 
If this woman’s husband had taken out a 
Twenty-Payment Life Policy little 
doubt that he and his wife would have been 
entirely satisfied with the contract, no matter 


there is 


how long the insured was doomed to live. It 
is one of the psychological curiosities of life 
insurance that people keep careful track of all 
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payments for a policy. Few ever take the 
trouble to calculate how much they have paid 
into fire insurance companies, how much their 
shoes have cost since their infancy, or what has 
been the total expenditure for neckties and 
cigars. But let a man or woman take out a life 
policy and, unless it can be shown that in the 
individual case there has been a profit, things 
look blue indeed, and life insurance is con- 
sidered a cute scheme for the inveigling of the 
trustful and unwary. And as the only note- 
worthy bargains have been made by the dead 
and silent fellows, and beneficiaries generally 
take their checks as a matter of course, life 
insurance companies are frequently put on the 
defensive, to justify themselves where no justi- 
fication should be required. 


DIGNIFY YOUR CALLING. 
Don’t CRINGE. 

The general agent was discoursing on the 
fact that the average man considers the life 
insurance agent of the now disappearing pes- 
tiferous type as something to be classed be- 
tween the book agent and the magazine solici- 
tor, and is inclined to treat him accordingly. 

“The trouble with a lot of the feeble little 
fellows writing life insurance,” snorted the 
general agent, “is that they accept and en- 
courage—actually encourage—this sort of atti- 
tude on the part of the people they visit. Don’t 
do it. You're not a pest, you’re not a nuisance, 
or anything like it, by reason of your business; 
but, of course, you may make yourself one if 
you go about it in that way, just because 
you're that kind of a cat, and for no other 
reason on earth. 

“As I say, the average man has been trained, 
by himself and by agents of this type, to re- 
gard them as things to be abhorred and dodged 
or endured according as the exigencies of the 
situation demand. He expects to lose an hour 
or so of time listening to you drool generalities 
that he isn’t in the least interested in and 
doesn’t care to hear about. If he hears them 
at all they go straight through his head with- 
out making the slightest impression. The only 
alternative is such absolute rudeness, such a 
positive and unqualified turndown, that the 
agent will be as near insulted as the case-hard- 
ened solicitor can be by this sort of thing, and 
will hike out, never to return. 

“But do you want that sort of thing? Of 
course not! Therefore, beat ’em to it—not by 
going in and starting a row, of course; I mean 
by disappointing them on the time-wasting, 
sticking-around business, Don’t do it. Don’t 
go into a man’s office and sit there and waste 
the time he needs to make his living, or that 
his boss is paying him for, thus making your- 
self obnoxious and dreaded.” 

The alternative, as outlined by the speaker 
who expressed himself so emphatically, was 
simple enough. It is indicated by the language 
he used, as quoted with approximate accuracy 
above; and the success with which he has ap- 
plied it himself shows sufficiently its value as 
opposed to what might be called the nagging 
method of getting business. 


A SUCCESSFUL APPROACH. 


When he first started in the business, not so 
very many years ago, he used precisely the 
same system which he is using to-day. He 
made up the list of men on whom he intended 
to call, and proceeded to call on them. He 
went to the office of the man he wanted to see, 
asked for him, and finding him, handed him 
his card; announcing, not cringingly nor blus- 
teringly, as is the method of some, but as 
quietly as would any other ordinary, self- 
respecting man stating his business: “I’m a 
life insurance man; and some time—not now, 
because I’m busy, and you are, too—I want to 
talk business with you. And if you'll do it, 
I wish you’d just give me your age, and tell 
me how large a family you have, and how 
much insurance you carry, right now.” And, 
usually, the man would give the information. 
Sometimes, of course, the answer was a curt 
refusal to give any information whatever, 
coupled with the statement, “I’m not in the 
market for insurance, and don’t want it under 
any circumstances,” 

“T usually beat ’em to it on that proposition, 
too,” said the general agent. “I frequently told 
them, first shot, that I had never known a man 
who was in the market for insurance, or who 
expected to be; but that I just wanted the 
information, for the purpose of taking up a 
proposition with them some time—indefinitely, 
you see—and that, as a rule, was sufficiently 
mild and easy not to scare them off. And when 
I got the answers I wanted I’d get away at 
once—no more talk, no discussion, no engage- 
ment for a definite future time. I would get 
away, and do it quickly.” 


Resutts AcHIiEvED WituouT Force. 


The result aimed at, and gained, was re- 
peated by another call- or two, short, cheerful, 
with no further mention of insurance unless 
the prospect brought it up himself, until the 
prospect had it impressed upon him that here 
was a life insurance man who was not going 
to waste time by talking a whole volume of 
statistics on the slightest provocation, or with- 
out any provocation. Result, this particular 
agent was always a welcome visitor, and out 
of the gradually increasing number of places 
where this was the case the crop of prospects 
who could be gathered in sooner or later de- 
veloped inevitably. A question here, a remark 
there, showed the result of the work done; and 
in good time the closing of the application was 
brought about by an interview arranged, not 
in the office of the prospect, but somewhere 
else, where the agent was the more at home, 
and it was the applicant who was the visitor. 
The point was, you see, that there was no com- 
pulsion, no forcing anywhere. 

“T always tell my men,” concluded the gen- 
eral agent on this point, “that I don’t care how 
many months they trail a prospect, they must 
never try to force him into taking insurance. 
It’s business that sticks that we want, and the 
forced business isn’t that kind. We don’t sell 
insurance; we get the other fellow up to the 
point where he buys it. And there’s a dif- 
ference,” 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES FOR 
THE YEAR 1og12 


” The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1912 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for I9II are given in parentheses. 
(See also THE Spectator of January 16, Janu- 
ary 30 and February 13): 


ZEgis Life, Denver, Col.—Premiums, $96,135 ($91,- 
849); total income, $128,547 ($126,968); paid policy- 
holders, $19,324 ($19,265); income saved, $26,198 
(19,593); assets, $849,412 ($302,099); surplus, $266,- 
002 ($247,230); new business, $1,024,000 ($1,577,500) ; 
insurance in force, $2,621,500 ($2,583,500); increase 
in amount in force, $38,000 ($993,500). 

Amicable, Waco, Tex.—Premiums, $459,964 ($200,- 
974); total income, $888,151 ($635,349); paid policy- 
holders, $67,572 ($33,961); income saved, $74,517 
($381,719); assets, $1,769,450 ($1,369,389); surplus, 
$1,445,165 ($855,469); new business, $9,082,455 ($4,- 
363,000); insurance in force, $12,674,411 ($5,544,- 
706); increase in amount in force, $7,129,705 ($3,- 
714,500). 

Anchor Life, Kansas City, Kan.—Premiums, $43,- 
328 ($8023); total income, $46,984 ($55,561); assets, 
$136,549 ($138,194); surplus, $125,563 ($136,472); 
new business, $911,607 ($303,425); insurance in force, 
$1,128,162 ($303,425); increase in amount in force, 
$824,737 ($808,425). 

3altimore Life, Baltimore (including industrial).— 
Premiums, $855,417 ($788,826); total income, $955,- 
973 ($876,666); paid policyholders, $319,366 ($301,- 
448); income saved, $262,773 ($231,435); assets, $2,- 
284,051 ($2,039,928); surplus, $359,898 ($354,206); 
new business, $7,466,099 ($7,175,401); insurance in 
force, $19,235,691 ($17,739,644); increase in amount 
in force, $1,496,047 ($1,318,173). 

Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb.—Premiums, $1,122,- 
641 ($1,042,696); total income, $1,290,208 ($1,179,- 
845); paid policyholders, $378,068 ($289,562); in- 
come saved, $566,514 ($552,348); assets, $3,702,216 
($8,147,872); surplus, $740,048 ($655,963); new 
business, $5,565,119 ($5,233,223); insurance in force, 
$80,267,352 ($28,118,915); increase in amount in 
force, $2,148,487 ($1,767,215). 

California National, San Diego, Cal.—Premiums, 
$51,241 ($31,818); total income, $69,637 ($84,396); 
paid policyholders, $1763; income saved, $10,850 
($39,690); assets, $314,747 ($292,925); surplus, $289,- 
236 ($285,761); new business, $1,343,054 ($1,010,973); 
insurance in force, $2,170,704 ($1,010,973); increase 
in amount in force, $1,159,731 ($1,010,973). 

Capital Life, Denver, Col.—Premiums, $452,925 
($412,078); total income, $524,321 ($468,418); paid 
policyholders, $142,231 ($125,130); income saved, 
$172,640 ($187,824); assets, $1,128,048 ($962,234); 
surplus, $216,029 ($215,926); new business, $3,930,469 
($3,345,887); insurance in force, $12,219,961 ($11,- 
104,822); increase in amount in $1,115,139 
($1,086,531). 


Cedar Rapids, Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Premiums, $93,- 
943 ($80,043); total income, $104,572 ($87,537); paid 
policyholders, $14,025 ($3245); income saved, $49,117 
($41,681); assets, $229,543 ($181,113); surplus, $71,- 
004 ($70,718); new business, $901,150 ($750,970); 
insurance in force, $3,004,245 ($2,521,095); increase 
in amount in force, $483,150 ($366,725), 


Commonwealth, Omaha, Neb.—Premiums, $135,546 
($72,681); total income, $148,546 ($88,547); paid 
policyholders, $12,778 ($9,200); income saved, $47, 
740 ($13,789); assets, $854,014 ($300,094); surplus, 
$279,051 ($276,241); new business, $2,230,500 ($1,- 
536,870); insurance in force, $3,984,870 ($2,111,870); 
increase in amount in force, $1,873,000 ($1,463,870). 


Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth, Tex.—Premiums, 
160,331 ($138,725); total income, $198,785 ($150,851) ; 
paid policyholders, $38,218 ($11,448); income saved, 
$86,252 ($66,280) assets, $394,079 ($303,439); sur: 
plus, $159,574 ($151,315); new business, $1,660,510 
($1,768,686); insurance in force, $5,002,310 / ($4,153,- 
597); increase in amount in force, $848,713 ($1,078, 
151). 
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Franklin Life, Springfield, I1l.—Premiums, $1,367,- 
996 ($1,317,490); total income, $1,654,885 ($1,586,- 
648); paid policyholders, $1,054,894 ($843,627); in- 
come saved, $124,410 ($301,484); assets, $5,850,406 
($5,732,086); surplus, $1,038,124 ($1,001,075); new 
business, $8,200,972 ($8,909,860); insurance in force, 
$43,668,596 ($42,410,962); increase in amount in 
force, $1,257,634 ($2,389,852). 

Germania Life, New York.—Premiums, $5,921,279 
($5,676,807); total income, $8,165,185 ($7,795,550) ; 
death claims paid, $1,621,041 ($1,662,105); endow- 
ments and annuities, $1,583,541 ($1,564,700); sur- 
renders, $903,771 ($794,510); dividends, $831,280 
($726,046); total paid policyholders, $4,939,633 ($4,- 
747,361); income saved, $1,645,717 ($1,486,476); 
assets, $48,205,861 ($46,786,132); surplus, $6,500,333 
($6,526,752). 

German Mutual, St. Louis.—Premiums, $119,542 
($114,772); total income, $163,688 ($155,446); paid 
policyholders, $71,551 ($53,300); income saved, $55,- 
962 ($67,510); assets, $862,582 ($802,269); surplus, 
$153,501 ($144,078); new business, $489,409 ($604,- 
805); insurance in force, $3,486,844 ($3,267,845); in- 
crease in amount in force, $218,999 ($298,071). 

Great Northern, Toledo, Ohio.—Premiums, $41,799 
($25,230); total income, $51,889 ($105,157); paid 
policyholders, $4255; income saved, —$12,827 ($46,- 
579); assets, $144,964 ($153,426); surplus, $122,541 
($148,126); new business, $1,200,195 ($997,000); in- 
surance in force, $1,457,463 ($784,550); increase in 
amount in force, $672,918 ($784,550). 

Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia.—Premiums, $100,719 
($74,544); total income, $117,725 ($117,196); paid 
policyholders, $12,751 ($20,470); income saved, $34,- 
860 ($19,170); assets, $841,432 ($306,951); surplus, 
$150,098 ($155,007); new business, $1,193,209 ($487,- 
572); insurance in force, $3,135,204 ($2,195,823); in- 
crease in amount in force, $939,381 (—-$1,184,404). 

Guardian Life, Madison, Wis.—Premiums, $57,661 
($30,360); total income, $68,387 ($40,904); paid 
policyholders, $6000 ($3500); income saved, $15,377 
($2081); assets, $210,454 ($189,362); surplus, $162,- 
552 ($174,882); new business, $1,469,558 ($952,000); 
insurance in force, $2,369,058 ($1,144,500); increase 
in amount in force, $1,224,558 ($886,000). 

Intermediate Life, Evansville, Ind.—Premiums, 
$152,162 ($123,742); total income, $185,088 ($190,- 
698); paid policyholders, $38,783 ($36,710); income 
saved, $69,865 ($77,416); assets, $711,168 ($636,491); 
surplus, $214,196 ($199,713); new business, $1,188,100 
($1,022,230); insurance in force, $5,020,043 ($4,320,- 
913); increase in amount in force, $699,130 ($612,- 
730). 

Liberal Life, Anderson, Ind. (commenced business 
in 1912).—Premiums, $38,505; total income, $328,623; 
paid policyholders, $21,346; income saved, $282,831; 
assets, $331,948; surplus, $118,355; new business, $2,- 
735,153; insurance in force, $2,289,653. 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich.—Premiums, $1,- 
474,061 ($1,437,492); total income, $2,064,168 ($2,- 
018,906); paid policyholders, $1,485,663 ($1,487,048); 
income saved, $101,620 ($100,852); assets, $11,760,344 
($11,651,439); surplus, $978,621 ($886,268); new 
business, $8,195,538 ($6,506,069); insurance in force, 
$50,882,453 ($47,978,271); increase in amount in 
force, $2,404,182 ($518,116). 

Occidental Life, Albuquerque, N. M.—Premiums, 
$165,522 ($129,475); total income, $190,188 ($150,- 
582); paid policyholders, $57,175 ($34,407); income 
saved, $51,032 ($50,656); assets, $403,610 ($350,929); 
surplus, $157,350 ($160,057); insurance in force, $5,- 
260,579 ($4,050,600); increase in amount in force, 
$1,209,979 (—$358,865). 

Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Premiums, $106,- 
937 ($56,178); total income, $190,100 ($554,833); paid 
policyholders, $38,769 ($18,446); income saved, $5290 
($270,713); assets, $736,457 ($698,677); surplus, 
$671,924 ($637,999) ; new business, $2,325,926 ($2,787,. 
124); insurance in force, $3,856,713 ($2,827,447); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,029,266 ($2,133,447). 

Oklahoma National, Oklahoma City.—Premiums, 
$219,111 ($159,771); total income, $249,743 ($188,- 
166); paid policyholders, $26,062 ($20,435); income 
saved, $79,102 ($27,449); assets, $499,584 ($409,185) ; 
surplus, $330,420 ($340,888); new business, $3,175,349 
($3,085,748); insurance in force, $5,897,595 ($4,6465,- 
536); increase in amount in force, $1,252,059 ($2,- 
083,536). 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 


Old Colony, Chicago.—Premiums, $276,359 ($248,- 
845); total income, $308,094 ($462,441); paid policy- 
holders, $180,616 ($106,547); income saved, $71,674 
($209,415); assets, $584,549 ($507,555); surplus, $155,- 
187 ($186,260); new business, $2,218,848 ($8,743,742) ; 
insurance in force, $8,241,954 ($8,174,495); increase 
in amount in force, $67,459 ($2,931,006). 

Oregon Life, Portland, Ore.—Premiums, $211,294 
($188,474); total income, $238,421 ($208,305); paid 
policyholders, $38,994 ($11,678); income saved, $116,- 
025 ($92,760); assets, $513,877 ($395,076); surplus, 
$124,371 ($123,541); new business, $1,589,027 ($1,- 
730,124); insurance in force, $6,005,948 ($5,222,000) ; 
increase in amount in force, $788,948 ($951,395). 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa.—Premiums, 
$825,294 ($867,981); total income, $972,080 ($1,000,- 
491); paid policyholders, $296,130 ($339,052); income 
saved, $422,136 ($386,000); assets, $3,304,953 ($2,873,- 
769); surplus, $867,167 ($858,147); new business, $4,- 
330,265 ($4,460,468); insurance in force, $23,086,293 
($22,394,550); increase in amount in force, $691,743 
($1,100,347). 

Pioneer Life, Fargo, N. D.—Premiums, $196,145 
($124,602); total income, $212,153 ($135,909); paid 
policyholders, $30,263 ($4793); income saved, $76,985 
($54,182); assets, $314,355 ($236,335); surplus, $138,- 
570 ($136,025); new business, $3,278,890 ($2,087,380) ; 
insurance in force, $6,666,516 ($4,376,614); increase 
in amount in force, $2,288,902 ($1,387,840). 

Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Premiums, 
$118,187 ($65,546); paid policyholders, $17,464; 
assets, $217,272 ($190,114); surplus, $189,413 ($155,- 
394); new business, $2,154,293 ($1,364,881); insur- 
ance in force, $4,096,573 ($2;325,180); increase in 
amount in force, $1,771,443 ($1,118,881), 

Register L. and A., Davenport, la.—Premiums, 
$248,547 ($204,488); total income, $314,015 ($255,- 
777); paid policyholders, $115,982 ($85,986); income 
saved, $128,748 ($123,824); assets, $1,133,018 ($1,007,. 
615); surplus, $27,257 ($23,416); new business, $1,- 
744,070 ($888,428); insurance in force, $7,846,444 
($6,449,808); increase in amount in force, $1,396,636 
($654,103), 

Reliable Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, $44,- 
150 ($66,871); total income, $56,937 ($77,788); paid 


policyholders, $24,522 ($18,141); income saved, $8804 


($21,448); assets, $251,450 ($241,821); surplus, $129,- 
040 ($103,045); new business, $117,176 ($683,477); 
insurance in force, $1,703,098 ($2,572,885); increase 
in amount in force, —$869,787 ($188,828). 

Reserve Loan, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, $758,- 
555 ($638,398); total income, $898,362 ($756,633); 
paid policyholders, $264,079 ($170,047); income 
saved, $230,062 ($282,268); assets, $2,760,927 ($2,541,- 
351); surplus, $213,587 ($264,887). 

Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill—Premiums, $45,191 
($27,549); total income, $52,636 ($34,508); paid 
policyholders, $8308, ($1459); income saved, $6898 
(—-$1595); assets, $146,869 ($139,637); surplus, $114,-. 
820 ($126,001); new business, $875,393 ($887,000); 
insurance in force, $1,631,393 ($1,102,500); increase 
in amount in force, $528,893 ($751,500). 

Royal Union, Des Moines, Ia.--Premiums, $1,055,- 
874 ($921,616); total income, $1,284,597 ($1,129,604) ; 
paid policyholders, $379,341 ($352,589); income saved, 
$498,423 ($437,076); assets, $3,942,804 ($3,432,067); 
surplus, $273,199 ($213,262); new business, $6,277,914 
($4,692,550); insurance in force, $29,054,837 ($25,- 
547,644); increase in amount in force, $3,506,693 
($2,459,458). 

Southern States, Atlanta, Ga.—Premiums, $554,587 
($537,051); total income, $603,352 ($587,838); paid 
policyholders, $167,722 ($167,687); income saved, 
$201,445 ($186,833); assets, $1,116,089 ($902,410); 
surplus, $189,479 ($172,537); new business, $3,682,333 
($4,975,833); insurance in force, $15,381,818 ($14,- 
801,487); increase in amount in force, $530,326 ($2,- 
301,001). 

Southern States Mutual, Charleston, W. Va.—Pre- 
miums, $180,851 ($164,893); total income, $220,762 
($200,047); paid policyholders, $40,805 ($47,375); in- 
come saved, $106,622 ($83,424); assets, $673,731 
($571,897); surplus, $295,212 ($279,238); insurance 
in force, $6,119,319 ($5,621,100); increase in amount 
in force, $498,219 ($514,238). 

Standard Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, $94,075 
($71,391); total income, $96,208 ($73,130); paid 
policyholders, $22,367 ($39,244); income saved, $32,- 
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421 ($852); assets, $86,281 ($57,727); surplus, $21,535 
($5137); new business, $1,041,500 ($869,500); insur- 
ance in force, $8,917,800 ($3,489,300); increase in 
amount in force, $478,500 ($304,000). 

Western and Southern, Cincinnati (including in- 
dustrial business).—Premiums, $2,492,894 ($2,801,- 
350); total income, $2,814,878 ($2,580,274); assets, 
$6,695,921 ($6,122,365); surplus, $274,341 ($176,734); 
insurance in force, $61,484,358 ($56,060,715); increase 
in amount in force, $5,428,643 ($6,815,687), 


“One Farmer’s Experience with Life In- 
surance”—A Leaflet 

A London, Ont., agent of the Equitable Life writes 
‘Lue Spectator as follows: 

“In the fortnightly Life Supplement of Tue Spec- 
TATOR bearing date as of January 2 you had an 
article headed “One Farmer’s Experience with Life 
Insurance.” One of my agents handed the paper to 
a farmer to read. In a recent letter the agent states: 
“The article in THe Spectator of January 2 closed 
the Pinkerton application. Premiums $438.00.” 

The above article has since been issued by The 
Spectator Company in leaflet form, and many thou- 
sands of copies are circulating by insurance companies 
and agents into the hands of farmers with good re- 
sults, 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1913 


Northwestern Mutual. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 











YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
OF | acieial 
Issuz. | | 
| 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45] 50 
| 
Premium...) 21.35) 24.42) 27.93) 32.80| 39.31| 48.17 
19083555: 6.25} 7.06} 8.14) 9.64] 11.75] 14.68 
tees sc, s 6.08} 6.85| 7.87 9.27| 11.28] 14.09 
1008-02... 5.91) 6.63) 7.60 8.92) 10.83] 13.52 
1906. 5.74] 6.43] 7.34) 8.59) 10.39] 12.95 
1907. |} 5.47! 6.10) 6.95) 8.10) 9.75) 12.15 
Premium...| 20.55| 23.31 26.88) 31.56) 37.82] 46.36 
| 
1908.......| 4.70} 5.21, 5.89 6.83) 8.18] 10.21 
1909.......| 4.55) 5.02| 5.66 6.53) 7.78} 9.69 
1910 4.41) 4.84) 5.43, 6.24) 7.40) 9.18 
1911 4.27| 4.67| 5.22) 5.97! 7.04! 8.69 
TT ea 4.13} 4.50! 5.01) 5.70| 6.69| 8.21 
| 





20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


| | 
Premium...| 31.33) 34.24) 37.80) 42.24) 47.95) 55.69 





SRE | 7.58| 8.37| 9.41) 10.79] 12.72) 15.38 
1904.......| 7,23} 7.99| 8.97| 10.20) 12.14/ 14.73 
1905....... | 6.90) 7.61) 8.55! 9.80) 11.57/ 14.08 
ER | 6.57] 7.25) 8.14) 9.33] 11.01) 13.43 
Premium...) 31.23) 33.98) 37,31) 41.43] 46.69 53.69 
1907.......| 6.31] 6.79} 7.40! 8.18} 9.31] 10.95 
Premium...) 30.63) 33.44) 36.85) 41.10) 46.57) 53.86 
1908....... 5.98| 6.49! 7.14) 8.01] 9.25) 11.09 
1909.......| 5.68] 6.17} 6.77| 7.58] 8.74| 10.48 
1910.......| 5.40] 5.85) 6.41/ 7.17] 8.25) 9.89 
IGE ost 5.13) 5.54) 6.07| 6.78) 7.78) 9.31 
1912.......| 4.86) 5.25! 5.73| 6.40) 7.33) 8.75 





20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





Premium...| 49.36| 50.20| 51.43) 53.34| 56.44| 61.54 
1903.......| 9.95] 10.45] 11.14] 12.15] 13.67| 15.95 
1904.......| 9.30} 9:80) 10:49] 11.47) 12.98] 15.24 
1905....... | 8.67] 9.17; 9.85| 10.82] 12.30] 14.53 
1906...:..« | 8.06) 8.55) 9.23) 10.19 11,63) 13,82 
| 
Premium...| 49.21| 49.64| 50.36] 51.62] 53.88| 57.89 
1907....... | 7.95 7.99) 8.10] 8.32) 8.81| 9.78 
Premium...| 48.86] 49.57) 50.64| 52.33| 55.15| 59.87 
908. | 8.29] 8.53) 8.88] 9.41| 10.30) 11.79 
i | 7:74) 7:98; 8.32| 8.83] 9.68) 11.11 
1910.......| 7.21] 7.44| 7.78| 8.28) 9.08) 10.45 
1911 | 6.70| 6.93| 7.26] 7.74| 8.51) 9.81 
1912....... | 6.20] 6.43, 6.75| 7.22) 7.95| 9.18 
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FORTNIGHTLY 


Germania Life. 


ORDINARY LIFE. ORDINARY LIFE, wa ORDINARY LIFE. 
AGE AT ISSUE. et i tekstas YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
ISSUE cad 
“a oF ‘ ak ~ “ ISSUE. | 
25 30) 35 «| «(40 45 | 50 i ane Wl a A We a Pd Wis 25 30 a5 | 40 | 4 | CO 
21.14 23.99) 27.67) 32.48 38.94) 47.72 Premium... 22.70 38.20) 47.60 Premium...| 19.80) 22.70 26.50) 31.50) 38.00 47.00 
sie Ets | 3.65 6.52; 8.16 409; 9% 5 381 6.36 99! 10.3: 
3.69 4.20) 4.84) 5.66) 6.72| 8.09 1905 ao 3.52) 8.16  1903......., 4.28] 4.70) 5.38) 6.39) 7.99) 10.33 
goa) ail] 4.78] B82] 6:66) 7:90 CeOeerteee wes rea Wager «Gara 4.07) 4.51) 5.12) 6.03} 7.50) 9.68 
3.56. 4.03 62; 5.39 6.40 ; Semen? ¢ al 94 241 « ut eee P |, ESBS 3.9% .32 .87; 5.69, 6.99) 9.06 
g-B6| 2.03) 4.62) 5.20, Cat) 772) «= Premium...| 21.44) 24.93) 28.06) 32.04) 99,40 48.40 s906.). 2 || 3.78, 4118 4.63) 5.37) 6.57! 8.45 
1006... 5. | g.e6| 4.161 4.82|. 5.70). 6:01] 8.54 1902--°+° 3.64, 3.96 4.41) 5.07 6.13) 7.87 
> 29 851 26.35) 30.9: gy ee Oe +82) 5. 3.91) et, aes 3.51| 3.79) 4.10] 4.77] 5.721 7.20 
20.14 22.85| 26.35) 30.94) 37.08] 45.45 1907.......| 3.24] 3.77| 4.35] 5.11] 6.17| 7.65 3°a8| 3°63| 3 98I 5 391 675 
1908 3-28| 3-77) 2-85) 5.11) 6.17/ 7-65 1909.......| 3.38) 3.63, 3.98] 4.40} 5.32) 6.75 
2.56 2.91) 3.38] 3.99) 4.79] 5.87  1909.......| 2:70] 3.00 3.41| 3.95| 4.74| 6.90 1920--.---- vaca (Baten Whaat Cr ies iat CAs boas 
2.44, 2.77} 3.21) 3.78) 4.53) 5.55 ‘ ‘ 266 5 3°42\ 4.07| 5.07 - arr - s i 
333 264i Boa] B.o7 aioe baa tglOers+---] 2-43) 2-06 2.96) 3.42) 4.07) 5.07  Premium...| 19.00| 21.80) 25.45] 30.25, 36.50) 45.10 
O18 | 6 ‘ 2 ‘ Way ee wary | 
1912..,....) 1.87) 2.00, 2.16) 2.41) 2.79) 3.44 j011..,.... 3.141 3.32, 3.58] 3.98 4.60) 5.72 
| | | 1912 ‘| 3.03! 3.18) 3.39] 3.73] 4.26] 5.24 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 20-PAYMENT LIFE. | 
es © MEE ieee ey 20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
3) 12| 34.02) 37.531 41.92) 47.58) 55.14 Premium... | 27.40, 30.70 94.00) 39.50 * | 54.30 7 | 
TL EPS Paes, a ' : : 1604. 4 aca ee | 6.57 Premium,..| 26.75] 29.70] 33.28) 37.84| 43.46} 51.26 
5.50; 6.00 6.57) 7.27, 8.17 9.32 1905... : 09 4 Br 5 ib! 598 eek dy re } 
c's 2s . 38 ae he ae | : bel ity : 1903.......| 5.30] 5.76] 6.40) 7.32| 8.72} 10.77 
5.2 5.67 5.20 5.86 € 8 ) Sommat ‘ ‘ 9| « 9g) ” By ne Sa ee 5.02 5.45} 6.02 6.86 8.16; 10.11 
5.07| 5.52) 6.03; 6.66] 7.48| 8.56 et rT $1.78 keke | 38.28) 42.72) 48.44) 56-08  1005"'''"''| 4'7ql 518] - 5.66) 6.41| 7.62| 9.46 
aiitia eth andl abel Sea eal Bink on AORB.S. S55) Be SHOR 6711 7.00). 8 ba) 950 1906....... 4.48) 4.83) 5.31) 5.99) 7.09) 8.82 
30.12! 32.87 36.22] 40.38) 45.73 52.87 — j997°°' | 4:92, 5.36) 5.91| 6.60| 7.53 [as 1907.......| 4.24] 4.54] 4.98) 5.59] 6.59} 8.19 
2 snl 2 ean ‘ ede 1908.......| 4.25) 4.63} 5.09] 5.69] 6.51] 7.67 1908.......| 3.99} 4.27} 4.66) 5.21 6.09} 7.58 
3.50} $86 4.31) 4.88 5.61, 6.5 1909... || 3'65| 3.96] 4.35} 4.861 6.56] 6.60 1909.......| 3.77] 4.01] 4.35) 4.84] 5.62) 6.97 
B.26) 3.50, 4.01) 4.55) 5.26 6.17 jo10....... | 3.06) 3.32] 3.63] 4.05] 4.64] 5.55 1910....... 3.54) 3.75) 4.05 4.48) 5.17} 6.40 
3.02) 3.383 3.73) 4.23) 4.89 1911.......| 2.52, 2.70] 2.94) 3.27| 3.75] 4.52 1911.......) 3.33) 3.50) 3.76) 4.15) 4.75) 5.84 
1912... | 1.98! 2.10) 2.27) 2.51) 2.88] 3.51 1912.......|. 3.12] 3,27] 3.48} 3.81) 4.34] 5.30 
AR 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





Premium... 
49.16} 19.97) 51.17, 53.03) 56.07 61.09 pas Premium...| 44.82) 45.63 46.70) 48.64) 51.45) 56.55 
| NE dls og o cas 9d } 
7.32; 7.55) 7.87 8.30) 8.94) 9.85 1905.... oh < 7.74 ies Lae 7.68! 7.85! 8.12} 8.63) 9.58] 11.19 
7.00; 7.23) 7.55) 7.98) 8.62) 9.53 | | | 1904.......| 7.13) 7.29! 7.55] 8.04) 8.95] 10.52 
6.69} 6.92) 7.24! 7.67) 8.31; 9.21 Premium...) 50.47| 51.25) 52.42) 54.23) 57.24! 62.24 1905.......| 6.58] 6.74! 7.00| 7.46] 8.33! 9.85 
6.39; 6.62) 6.94 7.38} 8.01 8.91 | | ' } SS 6.06; 6,22 6.47| 6.90! 7.72) 9.17 
_| “ Rs as ood 9.06) 9.17) 9.35; 9.65; 10.18) 11.08 1907 >.56) 5.71 5.96) 6.36) 7.12} 8.51 
48.15) 48.83) 49.85) 51.48) 54.22 58.81 LOOT eins 7.83) 7.94 8.11} 8.40; 8.91 9.78 1908 5.07; 5.22 5.46) 5.84 6.54! 7.84 
2 v 1908.......| .6:92} 6.99] 7.10) 7.382) 7.75) 8.62 1909 4.61| 4.75| 4.97| 5.33) 5.97] 7.19 
5,20) 5.37 5.60; 5,93) 6.40; 7.14 Ee 5.79) 5.85 5.97| 6.16] 3.55| 7.28 ER oe | 4.17] 4.80! 4.51) 4.85) 5.44 6.57 
4.73) 4.91) 5.14) 5.46) 5.93 6.65 i el ea 4.70| 4.75) 4.85 5,04| 5.39| 6,07 1911 3.74; 3.86) 4.06) 4.38) 4.92; 5.95 
4.28) 4.46) 4.69 5.01] 5.47) 6.18 TOSS ok ices 3.64) 3.69) 3.79) 3.96; 4.27) 4.88 i} oR 3.32) 3.45) 3.63) 3.93) 4.42) 5.39 
| Ae 2.62} 2.67) 2.75| 2.91! 3.18) 3.72 } 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Missouri State. 











} Assets, $46,786,131.91 


A Company 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITOR 


STRONG POINTS 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 


Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 


Insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, over $132,000,000 


whose conservative managemen 


unexcelled. 


DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past 
eighteen years. 

POLICIES containing all up-to-date features in- 
cluding “ Disability Clause.” 


THE COMPANY — 
THAT LIVE MEN WILL SELECT 


contracts, 


ADDRESS 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 


the interest of its policyholders is 


available under direct 


t in 











ENDOWMENT. _ 


SUPPLEMENT. Thursday 


Provident Life and Trust. 














7 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
.| 51.80 | | 


Third Edition—Revised and I:xtended 








Life Assurance Primer 
A Text Book 


Dealing with the Practice and Mathematics 
of Life Assurance for Advanced Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. 


by 
HENRY MOIR, F. F. A., F. I. A. 


A well known authority refers to this book as follows: 


‘Many books have been published on the theory and 
practic of life insurance, but perhaps the most convenient 
work of reference is the Life Assurance Primer, by Henry 
Moir, F. 1. A.”’ 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 


Liberal Discount on orders in quantities. 
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THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE 
PART IX. 


(Continued from issue of February 27.) 


In this lesson we will give a little attention to 
an interesting class of life insurance policies 
known as “Joint Life Policies,” and show how 
the premiums for policies on two lives could be 
calculated in our land of the American Table 
where no interest is taken into account. But 
before considering the problem involving the 
probabilities of one or the other of two lives 
dying in a certain year, we will turn our atten- 
tion to the underlying principle of the proba- 
bility of one or the other of two separate events 
taking place simultaneously. 


Tue CAsE oF Two Coins. 


If we throw a coin at random on a table we 
know that there is one chance in two that heads 
will come uppermost. This is perfectly axio- 
matic; no one need reason about it and no one 
ever does reason about it. And if we throw 
| the coin twice on the table we have one chance 
' in two for heads to come up the first time, 


and we have also one chance in two for 
heads to come up the second time. And, of 
| course, for the two times that we throw 


we have one chance in two added to one 
chance in two, or 14 + % = 1, or unity. We 
' do not mean by this, however, that in two 
| throws one will surely come up heads; what 
we do mean is that in a very large even num- 
ber of throws, with a perfectly symmetrical 
coin, there should be, approximately, as many 
heads as tails. 

Let us grant, then, that the chance of heads 
coming up once in two throws of the same coin 
is one-half added to one-half, or unity or one. 

Let us now consider the case of two coins, 
silver and copper, say, a dime and a cent, 

| thrown on the table at the same time. The 

| thance that heads will come up for the dime is, 
| % we have seen a moment ago, just one in two, 
Of one-half. And the chance that heads will 
me up for the cent is also one in two, or 
one-half. 

Let us see how many ways these coins, 
thrown on the table both at once, can come 
Uppermost. And if we examine all the pos- 

cases we will find that they are four in 

Mimber, viz.: heads of dime with heads of 

ent; tails of dime with tails of cent; heads of 

€ with tails of cent, and tails of cent with 
of dime. 





PRoBABILITY OF HEADS witH Boru COoINs. 

Since there are four ways all told that the 
two coins can turn, there must be one chance 
in four that any one of the four arrangements 
will appear. That is, there is one chance in 
four that if both coins are thrown on the table, 
heads of both dime and cent will come upper- 
most, and the same for any other of the four 
possible arrangements. We see at once that 
throwing two coins together on the table is a 
different thing from throwing the same coin 
twice on the table. In one case the chance that 
two heads will come is one, or unity; in the 
other case the chance is one in four, or one- 
quarter, 


ANOTHER Way oF GETTING ONE-QUARTER, 

We found in the beginning of this discussion 
of coins that the chance of throwing heads for 
one coin was one-half. If this is be true for 
the dime it will also be true for the cent. And 
if we throw them on the table together we will 
have the probability of one-half of the dime 
combined with the probability of one-half of 
the cent. It is clear that this cannot be % + ¥, 
because that gives unity, or 1, while we know 
the chancé is one in four. Therefore, the only 
way these two one-halfs can be combined is 
YX VY, which gives one-quarter. 


PrincipLE AppLirp To Lire INSURANCE. 

Suppose, now, that we desire to find the 
probabilities that either the dime or the cent 
will turn up heads. It is evident that we will 
discard the other two chances, viz.: heads with 
heads and tails with tails, and that we will have 
%-+ Y%, or one-half. 

Let us follow the same line of reasoning with 
the probabilities shown in the American table, 
and let us take two lives supposed to be 10 and 
50 years of age. The probability that age 10 
will die during the next year is shown in the 
table to be .00749, and the probability that age 
50 will die before age 51 is also shown, .013781. 

The probability that 10 will live for one year 
is .99251, and the probability that 50 will live 
is .986219. Hence the probability that 10 will 
die and that 50 will live will be .00749 
.986219 = .0073867. And the probability that 
50 will die and that 10 will live is .013781 
.99251 = .013678. Also the probability that 


either 10 will live and 50 die, or that 50 will 
live and 10 wil! die, is the sum of the above 
probabilities (.0073867 -+- .013678), or .o2106 +. 
And for a life insurance policy of $1000 in our 





land of no interest, the one-year term premium 
would be $21.06, the insurance payable to the 
survivor of the two lives if the other should 
die. 

THe PrINcIPLE SHOWN ONLY. 

The above calculation is given only to illus- 
trate in a specific instance the principle under- 
lying the calculations for joint life contin- 
gencies. When interest functions are taken 
into account such calculations become much in- 
volved, and special tables are necessary to 
abridge the labor and make the calculation of 
premiums on such benefits a practical possi- 
bility. 

Joint Lire INSURANCE. 

Among the more modern forms of life poli- 
cies is what is known as “Partnership Insur- 
ance.” And when the many ways in which this 
class of protection meets modern business re- 
quirements are considered it is little wonder 
that it is so popular. There are thousands of 
business houses where the death of a member 
of the firm means reorganization and financial 
loss. In such cases a joint life policy covering 
two or more lives is sometimes issued; the 
face of the policy being due and payable upon 
the death of any member of the firm. 


Some ComMpPANIES PREFER SINGLE PoLicies. 


In the case of “Partnership Insurance” some 
companies prefer to issue separate policies in- 
stead of a blanket insurance. But whatever 
the plan the protection is much the same. The 
advantage of separate policies is that in case 
the firm is dissolved these policies can be made 
payable to beneficiaries designated by each of 
the insured, and the contracts can be continued 
as if they had never been used for the pur- 
pose of protecting a firm. Or they can be sur- 
rendered to the company, and each of the re- 
tiring partners can secure his equity in his 
individual policy, 

Leaving aside details as to the kind of part- 
nership policy, it is interesting to note that such 
insurance is continually on the increase. More 
and more the business public are making use 
of the co-operation feature of life insurance. 
One of the contingencies in business affairs that 
should always be carefully considered and 
guarded against is the possible death of those 
upon whom the prosperjty and perhaps the 
continued existence of the concern may de- 
pend, A company can put aside a sinking fund 
for the erection of new mills when the present 
machinery and buildings become antiquated. 
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Expert engineers and architects can be ob- 
tained to decide how many years off that will 
be, the cost of the improvements, and the mini- 
mum fund that should be created. But no 
expert can tell the man upon whose 
brain the prosperity and productiveness of the 
business may depend will die. Science is doing 
much in these days, but it will never guarantee 
the continuance of a segregated human life. 


when 


Tue Lire Company A GUARANTOR. 


Here enters the life insurance agent. A 
company cannot, of course, guarantee that the 
mental machine that sells the goods, that pays 
large dividends on the capital stock, and that 
runs the business will not die; but it will pro- 
vide an expert to estimate what financial loss 
will result from such a death, and it will issue 
a contract that will pay in cash such estimated 
loss, 

The immense sum total of “Partnership In- 
surance” on the books of the American life 
insurance companies is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. ‘The end is very far from being in 
sight. No other economic ‘mechanism than 
life insurance has ever been devised for meet- 
ing this contingency, and it is very doubtful 
if any other mechanism will ever be devised. 
Certain it is that here also life insurance is a 
solid buttress to the walls of modern business, 
its prosperity and financial stability. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10913 


Equitable of Iowa. 
ORDINARY LIFE. _ 


AGE AT Issur, 














FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 


Northwestern National. 
ORDINARY LIFE, _ 











AGE AT ISSUE. 




















YEAR 
OF 
ISSUE. | 
25 | 80 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 
ECs Sa 
Premium... 20.48, 23.18| 26.69] 31.32 37.57| 46.14 
2.46, 2.78! 3.20) 3.76) 4.51) 5.54 
2.25, 2.55] 2.94) 3.45! 4.13) 5.08 
2.05, 2.32) 2.67| 3.13) 3.76 4.61 
1.84, 2.09} 2.40] 2.82) 3.88) 4.15 
1.64) 1.85| 2.14] 2.51) 3.01] 3.69 
1.43} 1.62| 1.87| 2.19 2.63 3.23 
___20-PAYMENT LIFE. | Bins sci 
Premium ..) 29.02, 31.33) 35.30] 39.65) 45.30) 52.84 
1906.......| 3.48) 3.82| 4.24] 4.76] 5.44] 6.34 
1907.......| 3.19) 3.50) 3.88} 4.36/ 4.98] 5.81 
HOOR! ok 2°90, 3.18 3.53} 3.97| 4.53} 5.28 
1909....... 2.61; 2.86 3.18] 3.57| 4.08] 4.76 
O10... 4; 2.32) 2.55) 2.82} 3.17; 3.62] 4.23 
Wilscs cs. 2:03, 2.23) 2.47) 2.78! 3.17| 3.70 
i 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| | 
Premium...| 48.12| 48.85| 49.93] 51.65| 54.51| 59.33 
| | | 
1906.......| 5.77) 5.86) 5.99} 6.20) 6.54) 7.12 
1907. 5.29) 5.37) 5.49] 5.68! 6.00| 6.53 
100845455 4.81, 4.89] 4.99) 5.17| 5.45) 5.93 
190050055. 4.33| 4.40| 4.49] 4.65) 4.91! 5.34 
1910 3.85| 3.91! 3.99] 4.13) 4.36] 4.75 
SE Beattie 3.37| 3.42) 3.50] 3.62] 3.82] 4.15 
Southern States. 
ORDINARY LIFE. ag 
| | H 
Premium...| 21.34 24.18! 27.88) 32.76 39.36) 48.39 
| 
| | 
SOOT) 53 | 2.46] 2.76] 3.20] 3.86] 4.88) 6.37 
1908 | 2.39] 2.67) 3.09) 3.71) 4.69) 6.12 
1909 | 2.82] 2.58) 2.98) 3.58 4.51| 5.88 
Oils. coc: 2.26] 2.50] 2.88, 3.45 4.34) 5.64 
1911. 2.20| 2.42) 2.78 3.31 4.18) 5.40 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium... 30.25) 33.20 36.87| 41.46 47.72) 55.38 
3.29| 3.59 4.03} 4.68, 5.60| 6.96 
3.15| 3.42; 3.85] 4.45! 5.35! 6.68 
3.02, 3.28 3.68] 4.25, 5.12) 6.40 
2:90} 3.14\ 3.52) 4.06 4.89] 6.12 
00; 3.36] 3.87) 4.66 5.84 





2.78) 3. | 


! 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 




















YEAR | 
OF | 
IssuE. | | 
| 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 50 

SRE pep ai kit aN NRT earns 3 OY RS is) 
Premium...| 19.63} 22.63] 26.49] 31,57) 38.47) 47.71 
1903.......| 4.61] 5.31 6.22) 7.41| 9.04) 11.21 
1904.......| 4.41] 5.09] 5.96] 7.10) 8.65] 10.73 
1905.......| 4.22] 4.86] 5.69] 6.78] 8.27| 10.25 
1906.......| 4.12} 4.75) 5,56) 6.62) 8.07| 10.01 
Premium...| 20.13] 22.85] 26.38, 31.05] 37.36] 45.99 

: | | 
1907.......| 4.26} 4.67] 5.16] 5.83] 6.86) 8.44 
TOOB Gis 3s3 4.17) 4.56] 5.03) 5.65, 6.61| 8.11 
1909... 4.09} 4.46] 4.92] 5.49] 6.38! 7.79 
1910.. 4.01} 4.34) 4.80] 5.33) 6.16] 7.47 
913; 6k: 3:93| 4.25 4.09) 5.18) 5.95) 7.17 
| 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 

Premium...| 27.09} 30.19] 38.95! 38.82| 45.03] 53.33 
1903.......| 5.35) 5.96} 6.70, 7.66) 8.89] 10.53 
1004.5. .05; 5.07| 5.66) 6.36] 7.27| 8.44] 9.99 
1905.......| 4.87| 5.43} 6.11} 6.98] 8.10| 9.59 
1906....... 4.60) 5.13 6.77) 6.59| 7.65| 9.06 
Premium.,.| 28.86] 31.69) 35.18) 39.57| 45.26) 52.84 
3007 3205. 5.03| 5.44) 5.92) 6.54) 7.51] 8.96 
BOR 3 4.87| 5.27] 5.72| 6.32| 7.21] 8.60 
it Sa 4.72| 5.10| 5.55} 6.09] 6.921 8.24 
1010... 4.57| 4.92] 5.36} 5.88] 6.65| 7.88 
SOIt, io. 4.43} 4.76| 5.20} 5.67) 6.39] 7.55 

___20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Prem um. 7 46.35) 47.06] 48.50) 50.88] 54,42! 60.18 
1903.......| 7.41} 7.52] 7.76 8.14) 8.70] 9.62 
1904. 7.18| 7.20] 7.51). 7.88] 8.43] 9.32 
1905. 6.95| 7.05| 7.27 7.63} 8.16) 9.02 
1906,...... 6.72| 6.82] 7.03\ 7.37] 7.89| 8.72 
Premium... ata 48.52) 49.62 51.38] 54.30] 59.18 
See 6.57| 6.80] 7.05) 7.45] 8.17] 9.38 
1908....... 6.25} 6.48] 6.75; 7.14| 7.82] 8.98 
1909. 5.96| 6.18] 6.46. 6.83} 7.47| 8.59 
BOID. ce. 5.67| 5.88] 6.17) 6.53] 7.13] 8.20 
tae 5.39| 5.60] 5.91. 6.24] 6.82) 7.82 





























Premium...) 50,18] 50.96) 52.13] 53,98 57.03| 62.15 
1007... | 3.77| 4.06) 4.48] 4.84) 5.89) 7.18 
1 Saige ll 3.47] 3.76, 4.17] 4.73) 5.56) 6.85 
1000: 63... | 3.211 3.50) 3.90| 4.45| 5.27] 6.52 
1090;). 3. 35. 2.95] 3.24) 3.63] 4.18 4.98) 6.20 
GOIN Fy ec 2.70] 2.98] 3.37) 3.91) 4.70) 5.88 

{ | 

Dividends paid end of second year. 
Capitol Life. 

ORDINARY LIFE. ——__ 
Premio. ssi tecse 6 osu 20.15 26.70) 38.35) 60.25 
Miia aS Oe tee 2.79} 3.191 4.12] 6.64 
ROOGfte as dais beng 2.67; 2.97) 3.71] 5.88 
TT ESR ey ee wei Ste 2.56; 2.77] 3.31) 5.19 
st OS GI AOR tah BARA eS 2.46) 2.61) 2.95] 4.50 
(22 NESCent eaters 2.36 2 42| 2.59] 3.80 

sae 20-PAYMENT LIFE. __ 

Premium..... 30.25] 36.85| 47.30] 66.40 
3.15] 3.69] 4.80! 7.66 
2.99] 3.40) 4.34! 6.93 
2.79 3.10} 3.86) 6.21 
908 2.58]. 2.87) 3.43} 5.50 
NOOO s fies, Gaeta eh 2.40 3.08) 3.04} 4.82 

| 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT aot 
PROMI a5 08550 i re 49.20) 51.40) 56.40) 70.30 
WOR i says 4.58} 5,04, 6.20) 9.36 
WS Sig eh che oo 4.19] 4.60) 5.67] 8.61 
WOR: vot ook he eek 3.78| 4.20) 5.14] 7.90 
BOOB a Cie 3.39] 3.81) 4.66] 7.19 
BUODS yoo kis cigs Saige he 3.04] 3.41] 4.18]. 6.48 
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Bankers Reserve Life. 


ORDINARY LIFE. 













































































YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
OF 
ISSUE { 
25 | 30 | 36 40 | 45 50 
Premium...| 21.49) 24.38) 28.11 33.01| 39.55 48.48 
| 
1008 605.1 3.96) 4.14; 4.57] 5.56] 7.06) 8.89 
1900...’ 52> 3.75, 3.95) 4.41] 5.34) 6.80) 8.60 
1G. 8.04 3.64) 3.87) 4.24 5.11 6.55) 8.31 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...) 31.83 34.76| 38.34] 42.79] 48.52] 56.17 
| 
ION is 5.29| 5.61; 6.03} 6.51) 7.27| 8.58 
1909... ... 5.06} 5,33) 5.75) 6.24] 6.90] 8.10 
IVIGs 603'8. | 4,85) 5.08] 5.47) 5.90) 6.55) 7.73 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium...| 50.53) 51.31) 52.47) 54,31) 57.32| 62.34 
1908. 5.40| 6.07) 6.92] 8.12] 9.86| 12.38 
1909. 4.93} 5.58) 6.44) 7.64] 9.37] 11.80 
19105 58 3% 4.47| .5.03| 5.98} 7.21] 8.90} 11.76 
Dividends payable after third year. 
Great West Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
act hi 9S rs a ic e 
Premium...) 20.80) 23.70 si! 32.10) 38.30} 46.70 
ee 5.90! 7.05} 7.80} 8.50} 9.40} 11.00 
Fe | 5.50} 6.50} 7.20) 7.85} 8.70) 10.10 
Me eres 5.05} 6.00) 6.60) 7.20) 7.95) 9.20 
IW: 6. acs 4.60) 5.45) 6.00) 6.55) 7.20) 8.30 
th ee 4.15} 4.90} 5.40; 5.90) 6.45) 7.45 
1912 | 3.65} 4.35] 4.80) 5.20) 5.70] 6.60 
| | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
aia ta seo 4 
Premium...| 28.50) 31.70 35.40) 39.80) 45.40) 52.60 
1907. 6.20| 7.35) 8.30! 9.00) 9.95] 10.90 
1O0B. 350% 5.75| 6.80) 7.70) 8.30} 9.15] 10.00 
1000; 63.6 io: 5.30| 6.25) 7.05; 7.65) 8.35) 9.10 
10% 03 .0",'s 4.85| 5.70| 6.40! 6.90) 7.60) 8.25 
1911 4.35) 5.15) 5.80) 6.20) 6.80! 7.40 
1028.55: 3.85] 4.55) 5.15) 5.50) 6.00] 6.55 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium...| 47.30} 48.30 49.50) 51.20] 54.10) 58.40 
8.85} 9.85) 10.40! 10.70 11.15) 11.45 
8.20} 9.15 9.65] 9.90) 10.25) 10.45 
7.55} 8.40| 8.85) 9.05) 9.40; 9.55 
6.90| 7.65) 8.05| 8.25 8 "50| 8,60 
6.20} 6.90) 7.25) 7.40] 7.60) 7.70 
5.50} 6.10} 6.45] 6.55] 6.70] 6.85 
| 
Scandia Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
bree ts ts a 
erway 20. 29) 23.09) 26.73) 31.51 37.98) 46.81 
1905- | 3.78] 4.151 4.69] 5.48| 6.84] 8.83 
1006.'. .5::; | 3.62} 3.96] 4.441 5.16) 6.33) 8.18 
yf Sa ee | 3.46} 3.77] 4.19) 4.80} 5.81] 7.55 
1908. 3.33} 3.59] 4.00) 4.72] 5.70} 7.02 
1909. | 8.19) 3.46] 4.00) 4.72) 5.70| 7.02 
1910 sk | 3.87| 4.09) 4.42! 4.93] 5.77) 7.30 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 29.77) 32.54 35.92 40.16| 45.63) 52.94 
1905. 4.58! 4.95) 5.44) 6.19 7.34| 9.11 
1906063 i5. 4.29) 4.63) 5.08) 5.76] 6.83) 8.47 
1907. 3.99] 4.28) 4.70) 5.28] 6.25) 7.81 
1006 3s 3.74} 4.00) 4.36} 4.88] 5.73) 7.16 
1900-5... &; | 3.57| 3.90) 4.31) 4.82) 5.47 6.55 
110858 4.14) 4.37) 4.71] 5.18 5.99) 7.47 
{ | | | = 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| ee x fa? Bs 
ecaiaaecs 48.24) 49.07} 50.23) 52.03) 54.98 59.93 
1905....... 6.51] 6.64) 6.88} 7.30 8.15 9.59 
WOOO. bees 5.97; 6.10) 6.33) 6.72) 7.49) 8.88 
CORRS 6 irik 5.38} 5.50) 5.71) 6.07 6.80 8.14 
1908. 4.86) 4.98) 5.19] 5.54 6.18, 7.47 
1006 555 4.82) 4.90} 5.02) 5.20 (5.62 6.79 
; 4.77; 4.91) 5.13) 5.54 /6.23) 7.51 
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Baltimore Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE 



























































AGE AT ISSUE. 
YEAR OF ISSUE. 
25 35 45 55 

Prembstie echo eas 21.40| 28.05] 39.45| 60.55 
RONG = Sagat tani celta 3.51) 4.77] 6.78] 10.12 
ADO, 8 3 aa Greeters 3.40| 4.61] 6.56| 9.83 
SOUS os rice ee 3.30| 4.46] 6.34| 9.54 
HOOG ccd fea icck teas 3.19| 4.31] 6.12] 9.25 
MOOT cp cary aces 3.09| 4.16] 5.90| 8.96 
BOOB CEs eae eth eee 3.00| 4.01} 5.69] 8.66 
ADDO oe hee 2.90| 3.87] 5.48! 8.37 
IOIO oc hehe an oie 2.81| 3.74] 5.28) 8.08 
ROUT) Cpe igi kes 2.72| 3.60] 5.08] 7.79 
soa as — 

20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Preinlam: ooo ee 31.70] 38.15 48 .20| 66.15 
ROR Sa ty ae 5.24] 6.46} 8.23) 11.02 
ROOM rd acta 5 Fale 5.01; 6.17) 7.89] 10.64 
ROR che hee tips be 4.78| 5.89] 7.56 10.27 
WOO. Ss ca Fone 4.56] 5.63) 7.23) 9.90 
OS I CE IARC Nog 4.35} 5.37; 6.92) 9.54 
WOO ies ee res 4.15] 5.12) 6.61 9.18 
WOO hk eceiatnn ch 3.95| 4.88] 6.31) 8.82 
ROU fo hs ese as 3.76| 4.64| 6.02| 8.47 
NOI Saha hayes sia 3.57| 4.41] 5.73) 8.12 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

RreabeNa Serio k had | 50.40) 52.25) 57.00] 69.95 
ES ee ian cea ou. 8.41, 8.84, 9.74| 11.69 
RR trary can hte te a 7.95| 8.38 9.29) 11.26 
1 II ESE Ra Ta 7.51| 7.94) 8.85] 10.83 
1 OEE IER a Sg le 7.08) 7.51) 8.42| 10.41 
RISES IETS METS et 6.67, 7.10} 8.01| 10.00 
1 Re eam Se Hac ha 6.27; 6.70| 7.61] 9.60 
1 SRE SRNR See 5.89| 6.32} 7.22! 9.20 
BONS oe anh kale ale at 5.52) 5.95 6.84) 8.81 
15 a ese pela ak 5.16 5.59| 6.48] 8.43 

Penn Mutual. 

ORDINARY LIFE. 
Premium...| 20.93; 23.75] 27.39) 32.16) 38.53] 47.23 
5.66 6.71| 8.15| 10.17 
5.54! 6.52) 7.91] 9.93 
5.42) 6.351 7.70| 9.66 
5.31; 6.21] 7.48] 9.38 
5.21, 6.06 7.28) 9.10 
5.10 5.90, 7.08} 8.83 
26.35) 30.94) 37.08| 45.45 
4.09} 4.70) 5.57| 6.95 
4.00} 4.57) 5.38] 6.71 
3.91) 4.46) 5.19) 6.42 
3.84] 4.34) 5.02) 6.19 

20-PAVMENT LIFE 
Premium...| 30.90, 33.76| 37.25] 41.60| 47.18] 54.65 
1903. 5.25 5.81| 6.56 7.58, 8.97| 10.85 
1904... .04| 5.59! 6.30] 7.28) 8.63] 10.50 
1905. 4.85| 5.57| 6.05] 7.00! 8.32] 10.17 
eae 4.67; 5.15| 5.81] 6.72| 8.00] 9.82 
1907... 4.49} 4.96! 5.59| 6.46) 7.67] 9.48 
1908... 4.34 4.77| 5.37] 6.21| 7.37) 9.12 
Premium 30.12) 32.87) 36.22) 40.38) 45.73| 52.87 
a, See 3.49} 3.81) 4.27) 4.87) 5.80| 7.22 
1910..,....| 3.35) 3.65} 4.08] 4.66) 5.52] 6.86 
1911,......] 3.22} 3.49] 3.901 4.44] 5.25] 6.53 
1912.... 52! 3.10} 3.36} 3.73] 4.24) 5.02] 6.2% 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

epee: PRG es ae OTL 
Premium...| 48.93] 49.72] 50.88] 52.70] 55.67| 60.59 
1903 «tgs 7.48] 7.89} 8.45| 9.25) 10.42) 12.14 
1904 Bi soa 7.02| 7.43) 7.98) 8.80! 9.96| 11.72 
} Be cc. 6.58} 7.00] 7.56) 8.37) 9.53] 11.33 
1906 Sep eane 6.16} 6.58} 7.14) 7.95| 9.13) 10.91 
1907 RE 5.76| 6.19| 6.75] 7.56) 8.73] 10.51 
8 5.40} 5.82) 6.38! 7.18) 8.33) 10.11 
Premium. ..| 48.46] 49.12) 50.11) 51.70] 54.41) 58.96 
1909 Shae tore 4.59| 4.93! 5.33 5.91| 6.83| 8.24 
ae a 4.26} 4.60} 5.00) 5.57) 6.46| 7.85 
1911 i Ath 3.94] 4.28! 4.69] 5.25 6.11| 7.48 
Sse: 3.65} 3.99] 4.38] 4.95) 5.80| 7.11 

















Meridian Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


AGE AT ISSUE. 
YEAR OF!ISSUE. 




















| 
25 | 35 45 55 

} 
Premium................| 20.84] 27.47) 39.12] 60.44 
1” AE og peta ance net 2.85! 3.26, 4.30] 7.55 
SOU Sue oo os oa ae 2.77| 3.12) 4.03} 6.99 
TWEE ioe os Cane ak: 2.69} 2.99 3.78| 6.44 

20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Prominin. oc. o cas Coc css 29.68 36.38| 47.11| 65.60 
[APRN He Hg 1a BARA 3.14| 3.45] 4.38} 7.55 
LOM cs oe ot cat anes 2.99} 3.27] 4.06| 6.60 
1OGE oso oR ote 2.86) 3.09] 3.76| 6.04 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

Premise: coin ca 49.45} 51.52| 56.65 70.51 
1 ARES I cries el lye 5.12] 5.25} 5.52, 8.33 
MS oo Ee le 4.841 4.95| 5.17) 7.77 
RR eh lk ian its 4.57) 4.67| 4.82 7.20 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES FOR 1912 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1912 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1911 are given in parentheses. 
See also THE SPECTATOR of January 16, January 
30, February 13 and February 27: 


American Bankers, Chicago.—Premiums, $154,463 
($84,294); total income, $191,635 ($265,253); paid 
policyholders, $10,827 ($1000); income saved, —$4308 
($57,648); assets, $555,081 ($473,135); surplus, $442,- 
966 ($432,259); new business, $3,088,765 ($2,449,440) ; 
insurance in force, $5,197,278 ($2,869,925); increase 
in amount in force, $2,327,353 ($1,952,435). 

American Central, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $1,- 
037,970 ($897,239); total income, $1,232,215 ($1,063,- 
427); paid policyholders, $345,603 ($302,293); income 
saved, $367,546 ($311,009); assets, $3,571,524 ($3,204,- 
719); surplus, $407,198 ($427,342); new business, 
$11,997,153 ($8,848,911); insurance in force, $33,608,- 
115 ($29,192,862); increase in amount in force, $4,- 
4153253 ($3,355,632). ‘ 

American Home, Fort Worth, Tex.—Premiums, 
$142,509 ($93,566); total income, $185,285 ($135,773) ; 
paid policyholders, $20,102 ($11,133); income saved, 
$47,523 ($25,685); assets, $675,243 ($618,189); sur- 
plus, $556,727 ($549,031); new business, $2,479,041 
($1,800,660); insurance in force, $4,522,195 ($3,109,- 
923); increase in amount in force, $1,412,272 ($984,- 
077). 

American Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, $313,- 
691 ($244,487); total income, $364,768 ($301,356) ; 
paid policyholders, $113,836 ($127,044); income saved, 
$97,248 ($37,909); assets, $843,590 ($749,804); sur- 
plus, $190,140 ($192,651); new business, $3,383,974 
($2,058,607); insurance in force, $9,421,268 ($7,243,- 
609); increase in amount in force, $2,177,659 ($1,- 
221,229), 

American National, Galveston, Tex.—(Including in- 
dustrial).—Premiums, $1,304,144 ($882,577); total in- 
come, $1,406,547 ($953,993); paid policyholders, $323,- 
686 ($222,984); income saved, $452,359 ($173,261); 
assets, $1,846,182 ($1,384,127); surplus, $534,697 
($400,353); new business, $15,625,203 ($13,850,364) ; 
insurance in force, $34,560,130 ($29,367,775); increase 
in amount in force, $5,192,355 ($7,357,879). 

Central Life, Ottawa, Ill.—Premiums, $285,116 
($210,804); total income, $387,500 ($228,280); paid 
policyholders, $54,156 ($39,877); income saved, $211,- 
560 ($90,474); assets, $694,898 ($430,780); surplus, 
$268,492 ($140,854); new business, $3,561,284 ($2,- 
546,630); insurance in force, $8,327,251 ($6,269,130) ; 
increase in amount in force, $2,058,121 ($1,282,018). 

Central Life, Fort Scott, Kan.—Premiums, $123,717 
($95,714); total income, $135,957 ($106,192); paid 
policyholders, $24,109 ($19,197); income saved, $48,- 
626 ($46,571); assets, $230,890 ($181,504); surplus, 
$34,558 ($28,633); new business, $1,181,000 ($462,- 
750); insurance in force, $3,397,735 ($2,661,416); in- 
crease in amount in force, $736,319 (—-$99,840). 

Citizens National, Anchorage, Ky.—Premiums, 
$575,955 ($557,444); total income, $694,626 ($764,- 
673); paid policyholders, $242,887 ($255,379); income 
saved, $86,770 ($147,535); assets, $2,315,697 ($2,184,- 
440): surplus, $650,918 ($708,325); new business, 
$7,068,623 ($5,637,612); insurance in force, $20,860,- 
403 ($19,304,650); increase in amount in _ force, 
$1,555,753 ($1,641,982). 

Columbian National, Boston, Mass.—Premiums, $1,- 
868,691 ($1,549,114); total income, $2,242,048 ($3,036,- 
950); paid policyholders, $765,682 ($519,591); income 
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saved, $719,165 ($1,717,591); assets, $8,152,075 ($7,- 
447,585); surplus, $1,338,998 ($1,455,918); new busi- 
ness, $18,785,689 ($21,634,297); insurance in force, 
$56,415,886 ($50,629,888); increase in amount in 
force, $5,776,048 ($13,419,549). 
Continental, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $15,369 
($2865); total income, $22,350 ($55,611); paid policy- 
holders, $673; income saved, $3903 ($45,109); assets, 
$152,181 ($146,987); surplus, $145,162 ($144,577); 
new business, $574,363 ($151,128); insurance in force, 


$534,352 ($93,479); increase in amount in force, 
$440,873 ($93,479). 

Continental L. I. and I., Salt Lake City.—Pre- 
miums, $801,633 ($281,356); total income, $370,852 


($335,348); paid policyholders, $67,680 ($61,253); in. 
come saved, $120,285 ($103,511); assets, $1,031,656 
($893,999); surplus, $372,820 ($309,609); new busi- 
ness, $2,605,853 ($2,980,579); insurance in force, $8,- 
247,881 ($7,588,700); increase in amount in force, 
$659,131 ($1,082,885). 

Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich.—Premiums, $118,264 
($49,533); total income, $140,269 ($341,248); paid 
policyholders, $7000; income saved, —$2005 ($156,- 
891); assets, $270,869 ($224,306); surplus, $218,191 
($209,558); new business, $2,181,835 ($1,772,970);. in- 
surance in force, $3,230,105 ($1,729,970); increase in 
amount in force, $1,500,185 ($1,729,970). 

Equitable Life, New York.—Premiums, $54,831,279 
($52,882,149); total income, $77,565,819 ($76,322,932) ; 
death claims paid, $20,542,018 ($20,549,535); endow- 
ments and annuities, $10,269,530 ($9,609,167); sur- 
renders, $11,887,968 ($12,395,372); dividends, $13,146,- 
762 ($12,367,137); total paid policyholders, $55,846,- 
278 ($54,921,301); income saved, $10,224,147 $10,620,- 
781); assets, $513,319,201 ($504,465,808); surplus, 
$83,996,704 ($85,804,832); new business, $153,576,879 
($126,055,526); insurance in force, $1,429,211,848 
($1,375,441,460); increase in amount in force, $53,- 
770,888 ($28,282,768). 

Equitable Life, San Antonio, Tex.—Premiums, $59,- 
179 ($38,122); total income, $84,141 ($53,951); paid 
policyholders, $12,601 ($18); income saved, —$16,230 
(—$13,338); assets, 235,563 ($251,132); surplus, 
$190,620 ($231,539); new business, $1,744,407 ($1,175,- 
000); insurance in force, $2,268,072 ($1,374,000); in- 
crease in amount in force, $889,072 ($1,067,000), 

Equitable Life, Washington, D. C.—(Industrial). 
Premiums, $218,634 ($193,330); total income, $244,748 
($221,460); paid policyholders, $72,652 ($64,731); in- 
come saved, $32,742 ($17,894); assets, $356,181 ($310,- 
670); surplus, $141,799 ($137,523); new business, $2,- 
577,726 ($2,765,443); insurance in force, $5,956,572 
($5,187,242); increase in amount in force, $769,330 
($497,977). 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia.—Premiums, $4,836,- 
189 ($4,741,405) ; total income, $6,203,618 ($6,010,956); 
death claims, $1,623,480 ($1,704,742); endowments and 
annuities, $53,906 ($60,666); surrenders, $635,070 
($527,841); dividends, $230,790 ($200,228); total paid 
policyholders, $2,543,246 ($2,493,477); income saved, 
2,563,247 ($2,451,745); assets, $26,664,807 ($24,142,- 
952); surplus, $2,707,181 ($2,222,997); new business, 
$14,611,433 ($13,232,608); insurance in force, $130,- 
771,679 ($128,290,057); increase in amount in force, 
$2,481,622 ($2,071,213). 

First National L. and A., Pierre, S. D.—-Premiums, 
$105,607 ($97,678); total income, $167,612 ($217,893); 
paid policyholders, $26,722 ($33,411); income saved, 
— $52,773 ($66,134); assets, $519,491 ($484,527); sur- 
plus, $233,317 ($212,822); new business, $1,010,206 
($1,090,445); insurance in force, $3,122,539 ($2,825,- 
333); increase in amount in force, $297,206 ($391,- 


554). 
Forest City, Rockford, Ill—Premiums, $56,567 
($26,365); total income, $63,487 ($51,249); paid 


policyholders, $11,504 ($197); income saved, $23,953 
($37,147); assets, $160,146 ($133,185); surplus, $103,- 
404 ($102,048); new business, $612,613 ($1,494,500); 
insurance in force, $1,807,113 ($1,414,500); increase 
in amount in force, $392,613 ($1,414,500). 

German-American, Omaha, Neb,—Premiums, $198,- 
875 ($170,586); total income, $214,045 ($180,033); 
paid policyholders, $35,900 ($27,871); income saved, 
$76,093 ($93,275); assets, $345,624 ($268,250); sur- 
plus, $28,429 ($29,237); new business, $1,102,250 
($426,500); insurance in force, $6,120,773 ($5,658,- 
600); increase in amount in force, $462,173 (—$127,- 
650). 

German National, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $50,416 
($57,176); total income, $131,047 ($140,754); paid 
policyholders, $42,799 ($32,157); income saved, $55,- 
734 ($42,198); assets, $218,584 ($245,120); surplus, 
$111,434 ($131,723); new business, $264,785 ($1,237,- 
599); insurance in force, $1,250,561 ($1,447,433); in- 
crease in amount in force, —-$196,872 (—-$359,539). 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa.—Premiums, $196,117 
($169,143); total income, $233,816 ($199,585); paid 
policyholders, $69,207 ($39,086); income saved, $90,- 
697 ($80,576); assets, $881,718 ($791,810); surplus, 
$476,456 ($488,223); new business, $1,366,467 ($1,- 
221,893); insurance in force, $5,311,111 ($4,476,031); 
increase in amount in force, $825,080 ($697,712). 

Home Life of America, Philadelphia, Pa.—(In- 
cluding industrial).—Premiums, $368,593 ($246,129); 
total income, $486,652 ($292,555); paid policyholders, 
$104,080 ($71,501); income saved, $169,533 ($37,460); 
assets, $472,282 ($302,224); surplus, $159,731 ($130,- 
843); new business, $7,418,440 ($4,568,116); insur- 
ance in force, $12,402,260 ($8,576,916); increase in 
amount in force, $3,825,344 ($2,146,977). 

Idaho State, Boise, Idaho.—Premiums, $83,471 
($52,698); total income, $105,941 ($73,438); paid 
policyholders, $20,105 ($1000); income saved, $6365 
($6088); assets, $336,804. ($323,699); surplus, $259,- 
920 ($274,646); new business, $1,641,839 ($1,196,- 
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825); insurance in force, $2,516,066 ($1,718,405); in- 
crease in amount in force, $797,661 ($193,319). 

Immediate Benefit, Baltimore.—(Industhial).—Pre- 
miums, $230,936 ($198,051); total income, $245,197 
($209,043); paid policyholders, $46,233 ($45,446); 
income saved, $75,860 ($49,409); assets, $332,443 
($269,404); surplus, $40,900 ($28,043); new business, 
2,144,750 ($2,245,912); insurance in force, $5,760,572 
($4,680,529); increase in amount in force, $1,080,043 
($693,041). 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $183,- 
188 ($142,286); total income, $207,116 ($156,925); 
paid policyholders, $32,554 ($25,764); income saved, 


$98,361 ($76,317); assets, $391,260 ($300,941); sur- 
plus, $29,102 ($24,293); new business, $2,053,396 
($1,294,092); insurnce in force, $5,756,691 ($4,451,- 


264); increase in amount in force, $1,805,427 ($691,- 
026). 

Inter-Southern, Louisville, Ky.—Premiums, $182,- 
657 ($68,280); total income, $247,316 ($256,929); 
paid policyholders, $32,302 ($5378); income saved, 
—-$28,109 (139,103); assets, $706,082 ($607,536); sur- 
plus, $566,267 ($539,595); new business, $5,789,190 
($3,850,852); insurance in force, $7,959,839 ($5,482,- 
949); increase in amount in force, $2,476,890 ($2,300,- 
852). 

Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C.—Premiums, 
$664,588 ($350,278); total income, $3,191,796 ($395,- 
047); paid policyholders, $194,562 ($86,141); income 
saved, $1,996,870 ($160,092); assets, $3,846,192 ($1,- 
026,378); surplus, $677,092 ($459,984); new business, 
$31,421,062 ($3,931,088); insurance in force, $38,039,- 
802 ($11,115,942); increase in amount in force, $26,- 
923,360 ($2,410,803). 

Maryland Life, Baltimore.—Premiums, $316,820 
($308,131); total income, $489,223 ($481,537); paid 
policyholders, $445,264 ($280,273); income saved, 

$71,917 ($111,476); assets, $3,298,848 ($3,878,812); 
surplus, $525,774 ($579,669); new business, $1,402,- 
792 ($787,212); insurance in force, $9,795,646 ($9,- 
308,313); increase in amount in force, $492,333 ($20,- 
684). 

Meridian Life, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $521,471 
($474,512); total income, $649,632 ($587,997); paid 
policyholders, $120,868 ($114,384); income saved, 
$236,532 ($208,250); assets, $2,204,910 ($1,934,476); 
surplus, $386,371 ($366,458); new business, $8,757,131 
($8,279,139); insurance in force, $21,337,347 ($17,- 
696,088); increase in amount in force, $3,641,259 
($3,188,164). , 

National, Butte, Mont.—Premiums, $96,405 ($83,- 
803); total income, $131,118 ($215,609); paid policy- 
holders, $12,000; income saved, $13,890 ($139,271); 
assets, $278,713 ($244,842); surplus, $216,621 ($216,- 
906); new business, $2,231,000 ($1,740,000); insur- 
ance in force, $3,091,000 ($1,740,000); increase in 
amount in force, $1,351,000 ($1,740,000), 


National of U. S. of A., Chicago.—Premiums, $2,616,- 


537 ($1,868,923); total income, $6,278,130 ($2,382, 
678); paid policyholders, $3,490,435 ($2,116,493); in- 
come saved, $2,926,361 (-—$398,577); assets, $11,663,- 
606 ($9,616,336); surplus, $1,486,771 ($1,401,183); 
new business, $45,103,231 ($8,349,260); insurance in 
force, $77,533,792 ($46,363,046); increase in amount 
in force, $31,170,746 ($1,378,011). 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis.—Premiums, 
$43,599,142 ($40,421,263); total income, $58,357,932 
($54,495,753); death claims paid, $11,799,577 ($10,- 
830,204); endowments and annuities, $3,442,025 ($2,- 
909,882); surrenders, $9,110,184 ($9,277,055); divi- 
dends, $12,915,514 ($12,610,321); total paid policy- 
holders, $37,267,300 ($35,627,462); income _ saved, 
$13,004,871 ($11,749,778); assets, $297,764,038 ($285,- 
575,219); surplus, $24,318,364 ($26,882,389); new 
business, $143,349,431 ($125,686,555); insurance in 
force, $1,229,377,814 ($1,147,273,523); increase in 
amount in force, $82,104,291 ($67,133,815). 

Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala.—Premiums, 
$149,891 ($123,546); total income, $169,759 ($139,- 
480); paid policyholders, $18,127 ($12,444); income 
saved, $73,622 ($55,747); assets, $362,784 ($286,879); 
surplus, $184,206 ($170,651); new business, $1,581,- 
875 ($1,466,241); insurance in force, $4,334,981 ($3,- 
620,116); increase in amount in force, $714,865 ($811,- 
741). 

Prudential, Newark, N. J.—(Including industrial.) 

Premiums, $75,686,853 ($70,264,140); total income, 
$88,504,779 ($81,323,615); death claims paid, $19,880,- 
031 ($18,470,830); endowments and annuities, $1,129,- 
497 ($720,532); surrenders, $5,273,275 ($4,168,557) ; 
dividends, $5,019,717 ($3,718,496); total paid policy- 
holders, $31,252,520 ($27,078,415); income saved, 
$34,419,879 ($31,793,654); assets, $291,516,195 ($258,- 


824,978); surplus, $56,950,088 ($47,703,706); new 
business, $480,029,978 ($440,081,078); insurance in 
force, $2,211,183,091 ($2,018,499,340); increase in 


amount in force, $192,684,351 ($167,240,991). 

Public Savings, Indianapolis (Including industrial). 
—Premiums, $177,444 ($127,086); total income, $252,- 
073 ($161,050); paid policyholders, $32,376 ($26,268) ; 
income saved, $36,010 (—-$25,259); assets, $194,432 
($58,396); surplus, $129,271 ($32,800); new business, 
$7,640,057 ($8,132,892); insurance in force, $8,091,859 
($6,407,656); increase in amount in force, $1,684,203 
($2,290,558). 

Puritan Life, Providence, R. I.—Premiums, $76,462 
($71,005); total income, $89,919 ($87,896); paid 
policyholders, $18,972 ($22,554); income saved, $32,- 
017 ($29,500); assets, $339,842 ($305,750); surplus, 
$181,489 ($188,396); new business, $462,548 ($459,- 
600); insurance in force, $2,074,644 ($1,801,596); in- 
crease in amount in force, $278,048 ($38,800). 

Sam Houston, Dallas, ex.—Premiums, $184,735 
($187,013); total income, $197,695 ($216,070); paid 
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policyholders, $39,263 ($25,070); income saved, $35,- 
653 ($61,332); assets, $351,698 ($380,266); surplus, 
$116,003 ($171,200). 

San Francisco Life, San Francisco, Cal.—Premiums, 
$216,720 ($69,142); total income, $248,490 ($148,541); 
paid policyholders, $15,322 ($8292); income saved, 
$59,524 ($72,606); assets, $578,127 ($527,558); sur- 
plus, $428,435 ($462,582); new business, $4,263,106 
($3,212,530); insurance in force, $5,739,116 ($3,107,- 
810); iicrease in amount in force, $2,631,806 ($3,107,- 
310). 

Scandia Life, Chicago.—Premiums, $537,631 ($476,. 
030); total income, $600,310 ($524,988); paid policy- 
holders, $271,209 ($216,807); income saved, $164,050 
($141,033); assets, $1,352,419 ($1,166,713); surplus, 
$598,508 ($542,079); new business, $8,849,483 ($3,- 
763,300); insurance in force, $17,724,825 ($15,974,- 
829); increase in amount in force, $1,750,496 ($1,- 
899,927). 

Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa.—Premiums, $641,084 
($670,128); total income, $721,806 ($742,259); paid 
policyholders, $208,470 ($183,262); income _ saved, 
$245,417 ($264,944); assets, $1,337,711 ($1,100,404); 
surplus, $405,570 ($397,199); new business, $4,865,534 
($8,384,808); insurance in force, $15,919,860 ($17,- 
211,194); increase in amount in force, —$1,291,334 
($4,063,148). 

Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C.—Pre- 
miums, $319,895, ($279,091); total income, $375,000 
($389,089); paid policyholders, $84,537 ($40,890); in- 
come saved, $129,315 ($150,004); assets, $1,241,324 
($1,075,768); surplus, $607,402 ($580,191); new 
business, $2,669,244 ($2,643,077); insurance in force, 
$10,347,057 ($8,884,490); increase in amount in force, 
$1,462,567 ($1,866,813). 

Texas Life, Waco, Tex.—Premiums, $280,316 
($279,879); total income, $347,364 ($848,849); paid 
policyholders, $129,693 ($116,320); income saved, 
$119,620 ($140,445); assets, $894,065 ($757,839); sur- 
plus, $281,995 ($253,526); new business, $1,824,386 
($1,243,840); insurance in force, $7,284,472 ($7,154,- 
459); increase in amount in force, $180,013 ($752). 

United States Annuity and Life, Chicago.—Pre- 
miums, $353,161 ($310,342); total income, $393,023 
($344,608); paid policyholders, $76,872 ($49,218); in- 
come saved, $146,510 ($134,847); assets, $990,461 
($747,071); surplus, $363,773 ($818,883); new _busi- 
ness, $4,402,807 ($3,848,801); insurance in force, 
$11,419,962 ($9,753,254); increase in amount in force, 
$1,666,708 ($1,805,803). 

West Coast, San Francisco, Cal.—(Including indus. 
trial.) —Premiums, $678,886 ($545,028); total income, 
$824,607 ($676,380); paid policyholders, $141,551 
($106,009); income saved, $217,110 ($137,896); assets, 
$1,102,493 ($878,095); surplus, $363,596 ($864,243); 
new business, $9,329,900 ($8,308,479); insurance in 
force, $17,150,092 ($18,676,128); increase in amount in 
force, $3,473,964 ($2,814,181). 
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THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE 
PART X 
(Continued from issue of March 13) 

The underlying principles for the calcula- 
tion of life insurance premiums have been out- 
lined in our preceding little lessons. No at- 
tempt has been made to add to the complexity 
of the calculations by combining net pre- 
miums with interest on money. In our land 
of The American Table we have supposed that 
no interest is earned, thus limiting our thought 
to the mortality table, and to the mortality 
table only.. For those who desire to pursue the 
subject into the realms of compound interest 
there are excellent books published by The 
Spectator Company that will meet all require- 
ments. This series of articles presents the 
fundamentals of life insurance so that, it is 
hoped, the agent or any one interested can 
grasp the principles with the minimum of ef- 
fort. 

RESERVES 

In our land, where every one conveniently 
dies in accordance with The American Table, 
let us suppose that the Accommodating Com- 
pany insures all the 100,000 lives at age 10 for 
$1,000, each under the Single Premium Whole 
Life plan. And we will suppose, further, that 
at the end of Io and 20 years, and at the end 
of the table, we examine the conditions of the 
company to see what are its policy liabilities. 
By doing this we will obtain a pretty fair idea 
of what is meant by the “Reserve” on a policy, 
and be able to understand what is meant by 
the term “Policy Liabilities” of a life insur- 
ance company. 


AT THE END oF 10 YEARS 


As we have seen in a former lesson, the Sin- 
gle Premium for a life policy in our land of 
no interest would be $1000. And to insure all 
the 100,000 lives at age 10 for $1000 each, the 
company must have on hand in the beginning 
just 100,000 x $1000, or $100,000,000. 

During the first ten years, in accordance 
with our mortality table, 7363 lives pass out, 
and at age 20 we have 92,637 still remaining. 
And on each of these 7363 deaths the company 
has paid $1000, or a total of $7,363,000. Since 
no interest is earned in our strange land, the 
company has on hand for the payment of fu- 
ture death claims the sum of $92,637,000, This 


is the Reserve Liability of the company. The 
company is not to receive any more premiums 
and must pay out $1000 on each of the remain- 
ing 92,637 lives living at age 20. 

So again at the end of the next period of 
10 years. The company has paid out a total 
of $14,559,000 in claims on deaths that have 
taken place. And the total reserve on all the 
remaining policies, the total policy liabilities, 
is, of course, $1000 on each of the lives still 
living at age 30, or a total of $85,441,000. 

In the same manner we find that at age 95, 
for instance, the company has paid out a total 
of $99,997,000 on the 909,907 lives that have 
passed away. And at the beginning of the 
last year of the history of the 100,000 Single 
Premium policies the Accommodating Com- 
pany must have on hand for the payment of 
death claims the sum of $3000. 


EXTENSION OF THE PRINCIPLE 


Of course, with Single Premium insurance 
the matter of reserves is exceedingly simple, 
particularly where no interest factor is taken 
into account. Single Premium Endowment in- 
surance will follow in the line with full life 
insurance, as well as Single Premium Term in- 
surance. No space need to be given to the 
consideration of either of these forms and 
their resultant reserves. What we are striv- 
ing for is the simplest conception of what re- 
serves are, generally, and by an extension of 
the reasoning in our little calculation of policy 
liabilities we can arrive, by a sort of short 
cut, to reserves on any policy, whatever its 
nature. 

In our calculation we supposed that all the 
100,000 lives at age 10 paid in $1000 each as a 
Single Premium, and we supposed, further, 
that they never paid in another cent. If any 
one of the 100,000, insured at age 10, did not 
pay his $1000, but paid, say, only $500, he 
would owe the company the other $500. And 
at any time before the $500 was duly paid the 
Reserve Liability of the Accommodating Com- 
pany would be the total that we have found 
less the sum still due, or that total less the 
$500 that had not been received. 


DEFINITION OF RESERVE 
From the above simple considerations we 
obtain a general definition of reserve that can 
be used as a basis for the calculation of any 


reserve on any life insurance policy, whatever 
its nature. The reserve on any individual 
policy is the Single Premium, at the time for 
the calculation of the required reserve, for 
that specific policy contract less the value of 
all future premiums that the contract calls for, 
And the total Reserve Liabilities of a com- 
pany, at any time, can be found by regarding 
all the insurance on the books as Single Pre- 
mium insurance and deducting from the sum 
total of these Single Premiums the values of 
all future premiums not yet received. 

That is to say, we could regard the policy 
liability of a life insurance company as a 
balance sheet. On the one side we will have 
the total value of all the policies on the books, 
based on their value as Single Premium insur- 
ance; on the other side, not yet received but 
due from policyholders in the future, we have 
all future premiums called "for under the con- 
tracts. The difference will be the total re- 
serve liability of the company. 


AN EXAMPLE 

To fix the idea clearly in mind let us make 
up such an account. Let us suppose that a 
certain sum has been ascertained as the total 
Single Premiums for all outstanding insurance, 
and that the value of all premiums yet to be 
paid has been duly calculated. We will take 
figures quite at random, simply to give our 
thought something definite to fix itself upon. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Present value of all Single premiums for 
premiums not yet paid, all insurance on the 
but called for under the books, calculated at ages 
policy contracts on the at time of reserve liabil- 
SOG cwivKe $19,563,781 ity, irrespective of what 

has been paid in the 
pS $56,783,488 
Total policy liabilities...... $37,219,702 


Net Mernop oF VALUATION 

Fixed by legislative statute the “net” method 
for the calculation of policy reserve liability 
is the one in use in the United States. In the 
above account we suppose that the net or 
scientific premiums are used (premiums with- 
out loadings) both on the asset and on the 
other side. Here is not the place to enter into 
any discussion of this question. The student 
is urged to get a clear mental picture of what 
a reserve means, and it is believed that no 
clearer conception can be obtained than by the 
method here given. 
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FurTHER DEFINITIONS 

3y reserve is meant the scientific value of a 
policy at the time when the reserve is calcu- 
lated. It—the reserve—can always be ascer- 
tained, in the case of one policy or many, by 
deducting the present value of future pre- 
miums from the Single Premium, or pre- 
miums, at the time of the reserve, 

Many modern policies upon surrender agree 
to pay in cash the entire reserve after a certain 
specified number of years, During the earlier 
years a certain proportion of the reserve is re- 
tained by the company. The amount so de- 
ducted is called a “Surrender Charge,” and the 
maximum charge is fixed in most States by 
legislative enactment. Liberality in the treat- 
ment of policyholders by American life insur- 
ance companies is almost universal. Indeed, 
there is little question that companies are most 
generous in granting large surrender values. 
To those who remember the history of the 
business and recall the time+ when the re- 
serve was regarded as the property of the 
company, to do with as it deemed fit, the 
present life insurance contracts are liberal 
perhaps to the very limit of safety. Surely no 
incoming policyholder can complain, The his- 
tory of life insurance has shown a desire on 
the part of companies to be more and more 
liberal. Life insurance is perhaps the only 
commodity that is vastly cheaper than it was 
thirty years ago, when surrender values are 
taken into consideration. If the American 
people had been dealt with by all corporations 
as they have by their life insurance companies 
there would be no insistent complaint of the 
undue cost of living. 


REGISTRATION OF VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Registration of vital statistics is not a fad of 
doctors and scientists, but a fundamental need 
of the movement to prolong human life, is the 
statement made by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in a brief prepared for pre- 
sentation to the legislatures of States which are 
deficient in recording births and deaths. The 
association has been engaged for some time in 
planning a war on preventable diseases, with the 
hope ultimately of prolonging the lives of 
policyholders. In accordance with action taken 
at its sixth annual meeting in December it is 
for the time being concentrating its health ac- 
tivities in a movement for better vital statis- 
ties that will insure an accurate checking up of 
the ravages of preventable diseases. Authori- 
ties are quoted by the association to show that 
the elimination of preventable diseases would 
mean an economic gain of one and one-half 
billion dollars a year to this country. 

The intimate relationship between the regis- 
tration of deaths and the intelligent control of 
the public health is so obvious as to require no 
discussion, states the brief. A study of the data 
of the registration area of the United States in 
which mortuary figures are accurately collected 
leads to the estimate that 1,500,000 persons die 
each year in this country. A similar well- 
founded estimate shows that 630,000 of the one 
and one-half million deaths are due to pre- 
ventable diseases. It seems almost incredible 
that a matter of such importance as the saving 
of over a half million lives has to be a matter 
of estimation or conjecture. It is the more in- 
eredible when we know that the exact truth 
may be ascertained by a comparatively simple 
method, which is already successfully employed 
throughout many States. 

The interest which the institution of life in- 
surance is to-day exhibiting in the matter of 
prolonging the lives of policyholders is only one 
of several signs that the business world is 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


awakening to the fact that better health and 
longer life for the individual mean economic 
gain as well as greater happiness for all. Pre- 
ventable diseases to-day cause huge economic 
losses under two general groupings. Through 
illness they keep expert workers at home, there- 
by robbing them and the world of a part of their 
product. By death they cut short the careers of 
many persons who are in their economic prime. 
Think what the adding of but five years to the 
lives of men who now die at forty-five, fifty or 
fifty-five would mean in additional service and 
economic output—five more years of productive 
activity without the loss and waste involved in 
shifting their burdens to workers new and un- 
trained. The present financial loss in this 
country through untimely deaths is only partly 
indicated by the five hundred millions dollars 
paid out in death claims, etc., every year on life 
insurance policies. 

Aside from the extension of human life the 
proper registration of births and deaths has 
much value. The recording of births is very 
essential in all questions of heredity, legiti- 
macy, the age of consent, property rights and 
identification. Records of deaths are indis- 
pensable in determining the death rate, detec- 
tion of crime, proof or death and in the deter- 
mination of the duration of life. 

Until a uniform basis of death registration is 
adopted in all States, the statistical data of the 
United States as a nation will be chaotic and 
the value of such statistics for public health, 
business and governmental purposes will be 
comparatively small. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES FOR 10912 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1912 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1911 are given in parentheses. 
See also THE SPECTATOR for January 16, Janu- 
ary 30, February 13, February 27 and March 13: 


American Assurance, Philadelphia, Pa.—(Including 
industrial.) Premiums, $109,795 ($51,095); total in- 
come, $128,434 ($56,558); paid policyholders, $21,207 
($13,157); income saved, —$684 ($18,307); assets, 
$442,629 ($427,171); surplus, $385,347 ($819,921); 
new business, $5,445,649 ($977,860); insurance in 
force, $5,197,049 ($1,965,568); increase in amount in 
force, $3,231,481 ($342,475). 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va.—Premiums, $464,047 
($384,839); total income, *$959,817 ($471,699); paid 
policyholders, $146,692 ($97,480); income saved, 
*$601,994 ($214,064); assets, *$1,855,827 ($1,107,332) ; 
surplus, $389,336 ($260,240); new business, *$10,653,- 
395 ($8,860,213); insurance in force, *$22,183,829 
$13,370,108); increase in amount in force, *$8,813,721 
($2,464,458). 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, $1,246,237 
($1,080,523); total income, $1,492,883 ($1,242,553); 
paid policyholders, $238,297 ($192,720); income saved, 
$295,736 ($790,637); assets, $5,818,196 ($4,909,422); 
surplus, $1,602,042 ($1,352,668); new business, $9,- 
267,122 ($5,310,409); insurance in force, $38,022,412 
($31,596,790); increase in amount in force, $6,425,622 
($1,938,841). 

Bank Savings Life, Topeka, Kan.—Premiums, $126,. 
979 ($74,699); total income, $150,498 ($94,665); paid 
policyholders, $13,276 ($5290); income saved, $50,862 
($31,385); assets, $372,952 ($325,385); surplus, $260,- 
775 ($263,517); new business, $2,232,338 ($1,165,771) ; 
insurance in force, $4,007,716 ($2,415,697); increase 
in amount in force, $1,592,019 ($407,176). 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City.—|Including indus- 
trial.) —Premiums, $271,658 ($207,896); total income, 
$349,048 ($240,862); paid policyholders, $37,238 
($31,760); income saved, $148,370 ($115,495); assets, 
$781,124 ($528,918); surplus, $369,598 ($228,060); 
new business, $3,486,757 ($1,893,750); insurance in 
force, $8,696,466 ($6,399,404); increase in amount in 
force, $2,297,062 ($782,808). 

Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass.—(Including indus- 
trial.)——Premiums, $738,212 ($691,237); total income, 
$824,910 ($757,028); paid policyholders, $285,798 
($253,971); income saved, $257,693 ($245,531); assets, 
$1,858,899 ($1,506,849); surplus, $145,749 ($36,809); 
new business, $4,894,819 ($4,930,085); insurance in 
force, $17,708,024 ($17,007,693); increase in amount 
in force, $700,331 ($1,126,581). 

Columbia L. and T., Portland, Ore.—Premiums, 
$148,039 ($119,567); total income, $176,030 ($147,- 
254); paid policyholders, $22,151 ($31,375); income 
saved, $63,049 (¥30,085)’: asets, $441,669 ($374,289) ; 
surplus, $235,000 ($231,301); new business, $1,956,- 
832 ($1,744,045); insurance in force, $5,621,567 ($4,- 
527,018); increase in amount in force, $1,094,549 ($1,- 
026,585). 

Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Premiums, $175,- 
182 ($143,865); total income, $211,950 - ($175,998) ; 
paid policyholders, $65,193 ($86,104); income saved, 
$55,687 ($70,130); assets; $810,088 ($731,209); sur- 


*Including reinsurance in 1912. 
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plus, $206,642 ($208,876); new business, $2,354,590 
($1,631,425); insurance in force, $6,704,700 ($5,568,- 
reas. increase in amount in force, $1,136,512 ($137,- 

Commonwealth, Louisville, Ky.—(Including indus- 
trial.)—Premiums, $440,393 ($402,423): total income, 
$468,772 ($419,482); paid policyholders, $125,834 
($101,688); income saved, $106,504 ($112,113); assets, 
$855,885 ($725,496); surplus, $226,781 ($224,500); 
new business, $6,606,771 ($5,897,186); insurance in 
force, $14,552,020 ($12,767,172); increase in amount 
in force, $1,784,848 ($1,726,801). 

Farmers and Bankers, Wichita, Kan.—Premiums, 
$162,220 ($62,004); total income, $200,005 ($239,611) ; 
paid policyholders, $4988; income saved, $41,647 
($170,146) ; assets, $495,143 ($429,268); surplus, $451,- 
836 ($413,842); new business, $4,413,645 ($1,845,285) ; 
insurance in force, $5,702,520 ($1,845,285) ; ‘increase 
in amount in force, $3,857,235 ($1,845,285). 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $677,305 
($523,740); total income, $863,245 ($874,248); paid 
policyholders, $198,683 ($216,176); income saved, 
$148,480 ($221,283); assets, $3,114,021 ($2,913,679) ; 
surplus, $428,804 ($400,906); new business, $4,834,989 
($6,171,110); insurance in force, $21,090,550 ($20,- 
047,378); increase in amount in force, $1,043,172 
($3,140,151). 

Florida Life, Jacksonville, Fla.—Premiums, $261,- 
896 ($265,205); total income, $418,646 ($297,323); 
paid policyholders, $78,707 ($74,373); income saved, 
$168,431 ($21,059); assets, $850,604 ($522,882); sur- 
plus, $274,119 ($177,519); new business, $2,664,674 
($3,647,462); insurance in force, $8,701,354 ($8,542,- 
pn increase in amount in force, $158,661 ($2,224,- 
90). 

Forest City, Rockford, Ill.—Premiums, $66,567 
($26,365); total income, $63,437 ($51,249); paid 
policyholders, $11,504 ($197); income saved, $23,953 
($37,147); assets, $160,146 ($133,185); surplus, $103,- 
404 ($102,048); new business, $612,618 ($1,494,500) ; 
insurance in force, $1,807,113 ($1,414,500); increase 
in amount in force, $392,618 ($1,414,500). 

Great Southern, Birmingham, Ala.—Premiums, 
$130,574 ($106,210); total income, $150,526 ($124,- 
057); paid policyholders, $28,941 ($22,852); imcome 
saved, $55,337 ($38,696); assets, $341,380 ($280,674); 
surplus, $209,172 ($189,528); new business, $1,504,000 
($1,389,500); insurance in force, $3,847,000 ($3,175,- 
000); increase in amount in force, $672,000 ($417,000). 

Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $1,990,141 
($1,883,536); total income, $2,462,040 ($2,321,104); 
paid policyholders, $891,988 ($869,101); income saved, 
$735,004 ($680,591); assets, $9,849,696 ($8,971,267); 
surplus, $1,210,472 ($982,782); new business, $14,- 
862,636 ($16,105,055); insurance in force, $64,138,333 
py increase in amount in force, $3,922,428 
($6,096,863). 

Indiana National, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $245,- 
548 ($151,348); total income, $334,435 ($224,216); 
paid policyholders, $56,802 ($39,997); income saved, 
—$2007 ($85,126); assets, $560,893 ($627,448); sur- 
plus, $338,190 ($246,213); new business, $4,049,100 
($2,245,399); insurance in force, $7,063,067 ($5,057,- 
$13); increase in amount in force, $2,005,754 ($1,- 
304,120). 

Inter-Mountain, Salt Lake City.—Premiums, $58,137 
($18,969); total income, $81,488 ($61,315); paid 
policyholders, $4000; income saved, $19,167 ($23,708) ; 
assets, $142,832 ($105,791); surplus, $118,940 ($102,- 
469); new business, $1,196,500 ($512,000); insurance 
in force, $1,556,000 ($512,000); increase in amount in 
force, $1,044,000 (512,000). 

International, St. Louis, Mo.—Premiums, $642,406 
($516,343); total income, *$1,838,479 ($608,026); 
paid policyholders, $161,399 ($84,115); income saved, 
$1,099,506 ($167,634); assets, *$2,486,784 ($1,255,- 
111); surplus, $492,186 ($829,907); new _ business, 
*$22,088,933 ($8,090,340); insurance in force, *$31,- 
401,464 ($14,816,037); increase in amount in force, 
*$16,585,427 ($8,643,161). 

Iowa, Life, Waterloo, Ia.—Premiums, $56,882 ($41,- 
970); total income, $66,498 ($49,118); paid policy- 
holders, $4404 ($7185); income saved, $24,734 ($10,- 
385); assets, $164,914 ($138,420); surplus, $101,912 
($101,054); new business, $815,000 ($680,000); in- 
surance in force, $2,300,500 ($1,755,000); increase in 
amount in force, $545,500 ($446,000). 

Jefferson Life, Oklahoma City.—Premiums, - $38,058 
($29,145); total income, $45,191 ($89,154); paid 
policyholders, $7409 ($696); income saved, —$8535 
(—$7954); assets, $137,056 ($142,269); surplus, $112,- 
783 ($127,141); new business, $568,500 ($683,121); 
insurance in force, $1,082,500 ($1,078,041); increase in 
amount in force, $4459 ($425,041). 

La Fayette Life, La Fayette, Ind.—Premiums, $309,- 
084 ($284,346); total income, $341,308 ($324,344); 
paid policyholders, $103,484 ($105,823); income 
saved, $106,655 ($119,895); assets, $717,184 ($604,- 
476); surplus, $63,965 ($82,177); new business, $2,- 
370,288 ($1,650,466); insurance in force, $9,264,109 
($8,261,809); increase in amount in force, $1,002,300 
($801,071). 

Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss.—Premiums, $125,476 
($104,286); total income, $143,147 ($123,027); paid 
policyholders, $14,971 ($22,106); income saved, $67,- 
898 ($41,099); assets, $351,841 ($281,985); surplus, 
$148,813 ($141,820); new business, $1,646,646 ($1,- 
182,308); insurance in force, $4,902,610 ($3,901,755); 
increase in amount in force, $1,000,855 ($701,103). 

Louisiana Stdte, Shreveport, La.—(Commenced 
business in 1912.)—-Premiums, $29,050; total income, 
$171,061; income saved, $90,025; assets, $337,467; sur- 
plus, $330,260; new business, $1,220,500; /msurance 
in force, $1,220,500. 


* Including reinsurance in 1912. 
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Midland, St. Paul, Minn.—Premiums, 
($48,613); total income, $56,741 ($111,169); paid 
policyholders, $2514 ($9556); income saved, $17,122 
($56,000); assets, $170,720 ($139,338); surplus, $115,- 
451 ($110,283); new business, $288,750 ($1,138,000); 
insurance in force, $1,254,045 ($1,109,000); increase in 
amount in force, $145,045 ($1,109,000), 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn.—Pre- 
miums, $1,136,348 ($1,190,913); total income, $1,429,- 
284 ($1,515,629); paid policyholders, $2,072,910 ($1,- 


719,688); income saved, $$1,015,721 (—$540,491); 
assets, $4,407,824 ($5,487,788); surplus, $552,429 


($566,277); new business, $7,782,294 ($6,822,999); in- 
surance in force, $28,778,002 ($26,951,579); increase 
in amount in force, $1,826,433 ($964,482). 

Occidental, Los Angeles, Cal.—Premiums, $251,826 
($229,885); total income, $292,398 ($264,834); paid 
policyholders, $17,382 ($20,299); income saved, $138,- 
608 ($108,150); assets, $757,953 ($631,483); surplus, 
$296,557 ($282,523); new business, $2,544,686 ($2,- 
427,761); insurance in force, $7,516,857 ($6,495,777) ; 
increase in amount in force, $1,021,080 ($1,199,464). 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind.—Premiums, $164,037 
($109,857); total income, $178,079 ($127,576); paid 
policyholders, $14,380 ($11,094); income saved, $62,- 
887 ($49,831); assets, $307,869 ($240,783); surplus, 
$181,816 ($141,351); new business, $2,154,500 ($1,- 
586,500); insurance in force, $5,044,460 ($8,506,722) ; 
increase in amount in force, $1,537,738 ($1,032,762). 

Security Life of America, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, 
$506,189 ($498,161); total income, $600,035 ($5838,- 
527); paid policyholders, $205,083 ($155,030); income 
saved, $125,936 ($168,071); assets, $2,423,152 ($2,246,- 
256); surplus, $914,648 ($942,407); new business, $4,- 
548,298 ($4,739,457); insurance in force, $16,221,559 
($15,127,389); increase in amount in force, $1,094,220 
($49,937). 

Southern Union, Waco, Tex.—Premiums, $100,149 
($103,190); total income, $120,211 ($130,082); paid 
policyholders, $7979 ($15,257); income saved, $40,939 
($22,344); assets, $315,588 ($279,155); surplus, $206,- 
451 ($218,059); new business, $1,107,652 ($1,771,520) ; 
insurance in force, $3,087,994 ($2,960,962); increase 
in amount in force, $127,032 ($1,098,982). 

Toledo Life, Toledo, Ohio.—Premiums, $74,846 
($63,517); total income, $97,750 ($136,673); paid 
policyholders, $6083 ($1035); income saved, —$11,207 
($54,510); assets, $188,623 ($172,246); surplus, $125,- 
354 ($149,680); new business, $1,476,200 ($2,178,700) ; 
insurance in force, $2,987,400 ($2,078,200); increase 
in amount in force, $909,200 ($2,078,200). 

Two Republics, El Paso, Tex.—Premiums, $52,994 
($29,099); total income, $72,526 ($228,064); paid 
policyholders, $7500 ($5000); income saved, —$1461 
($158,195); assets, $801,837 ($304,071); surplus, 
$240,112 ($264,836); new business, $1,452,330 ($1,- 
064,000); insurance in force, $2,156,330 ($1,048,000) ; 
increase in amount in force, $1,108,330 ($1,048,000). 

Western Mutual, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, $42,- 
796 ($49,429); total income, $44,994 ($50,880); paid 
policyholders, $4431 ($5620); income saved, $15,965 
($14,518); assets, $60,672 ($49,768); surplus, $9134 
($8648); new business, $473,500 ($1,082,500); insur- 
ance in force, $1,446,220 ($1,844,720); increase in 
amount in force, —$398,500 ($271,110). 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10913 
Lincoln National. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 





























YEAR AGeE aT Issue. 
OF a ike i J a 
Issue, | | | 
25 | 30 35 | 40 | 45 50 
ban | —— 7 
Premium. .,| 21.00) 24.00 27.80 32.60) 38.80, 47.30 
1905.......| 2.93; 3.50| 4.18! 4.99| 6.01! 7.60 
1906....... 2.91) 3.43} 4.09| 4.83) 5.78) 7.29 
1907. 2.89} 3.38| 4.01, 4.70| 5.56| 7.00 
1908... 1... 2.88) 3.34] 3.93} 4.57] 5.35) 6.69 
OO. cs . 2.76| 3.19| 3.72) 4.30] 4.98 6.19 
1910.. 2.64, 3.04] 3.53, 4.05] 4.63, 5.69 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 30.10} 33.30] 37.00| 41.60] 47.20| 54.60 
| 
1905. | 4.08} 4.69] 5.29] 6.09} 6.99] 8.35 
1906... .... | 3.91] 4.50! 5.06] 5.81] 6.65| 7.97 
1907......|| 3.77] 4.34] 4.84| 5.54] 6.33] 7.59 
1908...-.° || 3.64| 4.17) 4.66] 5.30! 6.02] 7.21 
1909... ||| 3.39] 3.88] 4.32) 4.93] 5.56) 6.63 
1910... 3.17| 3.62} 4.03] 4.57] 5.11] 6.06 
a 1 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

Premium...| 48.00} 48.60] 49.55) 51.10) 53.70] 58.20 
ee | 4.91) 4.60] 4.53] 4.44) 4.57| 5.24 
1909... 11°: | 4.45) 4.20] 4.03) 3.88] 4.01) 4.59 
1910 3.99, 3.74) 3.55, 3.43) 3.46) 3.97 











Minnesota Mutual. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 









































YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
OF WR roar my PS Mas 
IssvuE. | 
25 30 35 40 45 | 50 
| 
Premium...| 19.08] 21.71) 25.16] 29.73) 35.93) 44.40 
| 
1903.......| 1.45} 1.97] 2.69] 3.67 6.07) 6.96 
Premium. ..| 20.38] 23.21] 26.88} 31.72| 38.27| 47.24 
1904.......] 2.63] 3.32} 4.21! 5.40! 7.07| 9.38 
1905.......| 2.53] 3.19] 4.05} 5.18} 6.80) 9.04 
1906... .... 2.43) 3.06) 3.89; 4.98] 6.53) 8.70 
Premium... 21.27] 24.18) 27.83) 32.67 39.16) 48.00 
| 
1907. 3.13] 3.75| 4.53] 5.52] 6.85) 8.62 
1908....... 3.04) 3.64| 4.39] 5.34] 6.60| 8.20 
1909. 2.95] 3.53} 4.25] 5.15) 6.36) 7.98 
1910. 2:87| 3.42) 4.12] 4.98} 6.13) 7.67 
YO1....... 2.79| 3.32) 3.98] 4.82 5.01) 7.38 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premiuin...| 27.69] 30.48] 33.91) 38.26] 43.87] 51.37 
1903....... | 2.10] 2.64) 3.32] 4.28] 5.57) 7.36 
Premium. ..| 28.93] 31.86] 35.49] 40.07] 46.00) 53.94 
1904. | 3.10] 3.76) 4.61] 5.76| 7.29 9.47 
1905. | 2.91] 3.54) 4.35] 5.44! 6.93) 9.05 
1906....... | 2.71) 8:31) 4.10] 5.15) 6.60) 8.65 
Premium...) 31.02] 33.93] 37.48] 41.90] 47.62| 55.24 
| 
1907.......| 4.52] 5.05] 5.68) 6.49] 7.51| 8.99 
1908. . 4.34] 4.84) 5.45] 6.22} 7:18) 8.61 
1909. . | 4.16] 4.65] 5.23] 5.96] 6.87| 8.24 
1910.. | 4,00] 4:46] 5.01] 5.70| 6.58| 7.87 
MORE osc sea'e | 3.84] 4.27] 4.80} 5.46) 6.29) 7.52 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium...| 46.51] 47.24) 48.34] 50.09] 52.99| 57.82 
1903.......| 3.50] 3.87| 4.38} 5.10) 6.13] 7.75 
Premium...| 48.03} 48.88] 50.12] 52.06| 55.21) 60.43 
1904. 4.54| 5.03) 5.69] 6.59) 7.88} 9.83 
1905....... 4.13} 4.62) 5.26] 6.16] 7.44) 9.37 
1906....... 3.72| 4.21| 4.86] 5.75| 7.01] 8.92 
Premium...| 48.65| 49.53] 50.81| 52.76| 55.92] 61.06 
1907....... 6.05} 6.36, 6.84] 7.44) 8.31| 9.60 
1908....... 5.68| 6.01| 6.47} 7.06, 7.91) 9.18 
1909....... 5.34| 5.66] 6.11| 6.69} 7.52| 8.75 
1910....... 5.00| 5.32| 5.77| 6.34| 7.14) 8.34 
eae 4.68} 4.99] 5.44} 5.99] 6.78| 7.94 























Southern Life and Trust Company. 


ORDINARY LIFE. 
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New England Mutual. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 




































































YEAR AGE aT Issue. 
OF Ba RIS et si ery Pus 
IssuE rt 
25 | 30 | 35 | 40-| 45 | 50 
EO eee EM, a - | 
23.50| 27.30) ¢2.20| 38.80) 47.90 
5.55! 6.50) 7.80] 9.50| 12.15 
5.40 6.30) 7.45| 9.15) 11.70 
5.30} 6.15) 7.25) 8.85) 11.25 
5.15} 6.00 7.00) 8.55) 10.8 
5.05) 5.85} 6.80) 8.25) 10.45 
23.50} 27.00) 31.70] 38.00) 46.60 
4.40| 4.95) 5.70| 6.85| 8.55 
4.25} 4.75] 5.45) 6.45] 8.05 
4.05} 4.55} 5.15] 6.10 7.60 
3.90] 4.30} 4.90| 5.75! 7.10 
3.75} 4.15) 4.65) 5.40) 6.65 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
alas Piet ok 
Premium. ..| 29.40) 32.30) 36.00 40.60| 46.60] 54.70 
sett i: 6.15, 6.70; 7.55| 8.65) 10.30| 12.75 
Wb. 5.95) 6.50| 7°30| 8.35 9.95] 12°30 
1905....... 5.80} 6.30} 7.05, 8.05) 9.55| 11.85 
tS eee 5.60| 6.10! 6.85 7.80) 9.25] 11.45 
PE! 5.45, 5.90/ 6.60 7.50, 8.90) 11.00 
Premium. ..| 30.40) 33.20) 36.70) 41.00 46.50| 53.80 
| 
eee 4.80 5.20! 5.70! 6.45) 7.50) 9.10 
1900.5, 5% .50| 4.90! 5.40 6.05) 7.00] 8.50 
pe Se 4.25) 4.60) 5.05) 5.65) 6.55} 7.95 
Mts... 4.00} 4.30} 4.75 5.30} 6.10| 7.40 
1912 3.75| 4 085) 4.45 4.95) 5.65] 6.85 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium... 48.70) 49.60 50.80! 52.80) 56.00 61.30 
1903. 8.95| 9.25. 9.65] 10.40! 11.55, 13.50 
1904. 8.55| 8.90| 9.30] 10.00| 11.15! 13.05 
) oS Sei .20| 8.55 8.90) 9.60) 10.75| 12.60 
1906. 7.85} 8.20; 8.55) 9.25) 10.35 12.15 
ee 7.55| 7.85 8.20) 8.90) 9.95) 11.70 
Premium...| 48.10) 48.80) 50.00| 51.80) 54.80! 59.60 
1908. 6.25] 6.45 6.80} 7.30) 8.10) 9.50 
1909. 5.70} 5.95| 6.25) 6.75| 7.55| 8.85 
1910 5.25) 5.45) 6.75] 6.25 6.95| 8.20 
1911 4.75} 5.00 5.30! 5.75! 6.45, 7.60 
1912 4.30} 4.50; 4.80] 5.25} 5.90; 7.00 
New York Life. 
ie ORDINARY LIFE. _ 
Premium...| 21.49] 24.38] 28.11) 33.01| 39.55) 48.48 
|| Rae 4.19} 4.81] 5.62) 6.66) 7.99] 9.75 
prey 4.05 4.64) 5.41) 6.41] 7.69) 9.41 
Premium... reel | 
| } | 
1908....... 3.91) 4.47; 5.21) 6.17) 7.30) 9.06 
oo epapipe 3.78} 4.31) 5.02) 5.93) 7.10) 8.71 
1910 3.65] 4.16) 4.83) 5.70) 6.82) 8.37 
5 pees 3.53} 4.00) 4.64 5.47 6.54) 8.04 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium, ..| 31,83] 34.76] 38.34) 42.79] 48.52) 56.17 
NOOB 30s 6.13; 6.75] 7.54) 8.51} 9.70] 11.23 
1907 5.83} 6.42) 7.18 ie 9.26) 10.75 
Premium... od oof 7 
1908.......| 5.64] 6.11] 6.83} 7.72] 8.83] 10.29 
1909....,..| 5.27] 5.80] 6.49] 7.34) 8.41) 9.83 
1910.......| 5.00} 5.50| 6.16] 6.97) 8.01] 9.38 
1911.......] 4.74] 5.22) 5.84] 6 62} 7.61) 8.95 
_______ 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. _ a 
Premium...) 50.53| 51.31) 52.47| 54.31) 57.32] 62.34 
1906.......] 9.64] 9.88) 10.20) 10.68) 11.36] 12.40 
1907.......| 9.06, 9.30 9.63) 10.11, 10.79} 11.82 
Premium...| 49.33) 50,43] yey 54.06) 57.34) 62.55 
1908... 7 .32\ 7.871 8.52) 9.30| 10.25] 11.48 
1909.......| 6.78} 7.33| 7.98| 8.76 9.71) 10.93 
1910.......| 6.26} 6.81) 7.46) 8.24) 9.18} 10.40 
OIE 50:0 5.76| 6.31) 6.96) 7.73) 8.67) 9.88 
} | ' 














Dividends are payable at end of second year. 
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STRONG POINTS Policy Glauses, Conditions and State Laws 


Covering One Hundred 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. Americay ==« Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


Assets, $46,786,131.91 Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 The 1913 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
in F. the Paidefor Basis, over $132,000,000 many important particulars. In addition to a most complete analysis, 
Insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, ws in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading ror issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
A : operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
A C ompan reas ho erage ag eolley wenn is important features, which are nowhere else obtainable: 
p y unexcelled. I. PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. Showing the policy and applica- 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 
DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past II. DisABILITY AND DouBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. An extensive 
eighteen years. tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses in 
POLICIES containing all up-to-date features in- their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 
cluding “ Disability Clause.” III. Divip—END CLAusEs. Showing when the first dividend is 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 
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IV. Strate Laws. Baal deiggecsel sowen, Sons standard oer 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION* 





A Series of Articles on an Important Topic 





European Practices and American 





Proposals 
XI 
Norway. 
In Norway the law of July 23, 18904, has 
established compulsory monopolistic State 
insurance. Several amendments have been 


since made, and the law in present form stands 
as follows: The compulsory principle applies 
to all establishments which use motor power or 
which produce explosives or highly inflam- 
mable materials; to mines and quarries; to 
works of construction of various kinds; to 
forestry, ice industry, floating logs, handling 
of vessels; to railroads and other means of 
transportation; to the work of chimney sweep- 
ing, etc. Employment must have been con- 
tinuous for at least thirty days. A system of 
voluntary insurance is provided for those es- 
tablishments not covered by the law and for 
those which are exempted by special royal 
order. State and municipal employees are not 
embraced by the law. 

Benefits furnished by the State Institution 
consist of medical treatment and money pay- 
ments, either in a weekly indemnity or an an- 
nuity. Weekly indemnity is payable beginning 
with the fifth week after the injury. For the 
first four weeks the injured person is supposed 
to be provided for by some sick club or similar 
Organization. In the absence of aid from 
either the employer has to take care of him. 
The indemnity for total disability amounts to 
sixty per cent of the basic wage, and must be 
at least qne-half krone (13.4 cents) per day 
and 150 krones ($40.20) per year; the com- 
pensation for partial disability is proportion- 
ately reduced, with five per cent as the mini- 
mum, 

Free hospitals may take place of medical 
treatment and indemnity. The annuity begins 
with the conclusion of medical treatment. 
Should, however, the injured person or his 
family be in want of money, the board of 
directors of the Institution are authorized to 
advance him a sum equal to five years’ pay- 





Yorn Py tight, 1913, by The Spectator Company, New 
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ments on his indemnity. Any excess that may 
result therefrom is later adjusted. In case of 
death a funeral expense (50 krones, or $13.40) 
and an annuity are paid. The latter is dis- 
tributed among survivors as follows: The 
widow receives 20 per cent, each child 15 per 
cent, and relatives in ascending scale 20 per 
cent, the aggregate annuity not to exceed 50 
per cent of wages. On remarriage the widow 
is granted a lump sum equal to three times her 
annuity. For computation of the money bene- 
fits the annual wage of 1200 krones ($321.60) 
is taken as the maximum. 

The civil liability of the employer does not 
end with the payment of the prescribed in- 
demnity. In all cases where either an inten- 
tional act or gross negligence on the part of the 
injured employee can be proved, an additional 
sum is collected from him to be divided be- 
tween the sick club and the State fund. The 
validity of the claim is limited to two years 
after the date of the accident. The lump sum 
settlement is permissible only in cases of re- 
marriage, or of the emigration of the victim of 
the accident or of the beneficiary. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The administration of the State Insurance 
Institution (Rigsforsikringsanstalt) is vested 
in the board of directors. The board, made up 
of three members—a managing and two asso- 
ciate directors—is appointed by the Gov- 
ernment. The term of service for associate 
directors is limited to six years. The board 
holds weekly meetings, at which it passes upon 
questions of classifying establishments. It has 
also charge of the statistical department. 

For our purposes, however, of paramount 
interest is the office of the inspector. Ap- 
pointed by the municipality, and supported 
partly by the former and partly by the Institu- 
tion, the inspector serves the latter in the 
capacity of local manager. He has direct con- 
trol over the making of declarations, assists in 
classifying risks and collecting the premiums, 
investigates the circumstances and causes of 
the accidents, follows up its results, keeps the 
board of directors posted, and pays out the 
indemnities. Assisted by special agents he 
likewise examines the premises of establish- 
ments, with the purpose of ascertaining pos- 
sible dangers. Sometimes the office of insur- 
ance inspector and that of factory inspector is 
combined in one person, and where this is not 





the case the two officers co-operate with each 
other. 

If circumstances warrant, the board of direc- 
tors may set on foot a judicial inquiry into the 
facts necessary to determine the indemnity. 
Such an inquiry includes inspector, employer, 
president of sick club with which the injured 
was affiliated, and the representative of the in- 
jured. Besides, experts may be called. 


CoM MISSION. 


An appeal from the decision of the board 
can be made within six weeks to the special 
commission, which has its headquarters in 
Christiania. The said commission is composed 
of seven members—three holding an appointive 
office with five-year terms and four elective 
offices with three-year terms. The appointed 
commissioners, together with their substitutes, 
include a president who must be versed in law, 
a physician and an engineer, The elected com- 
missioners, together with their substitutes, are 
chosen from the ranks of employers and em- 
ployees. Members of the commission are com- 
pensated for attending the meetings. The de- 
cision of the commission is final so far as valu- 
ation is concerned; disputes which involve a 
question of law must be brought, upon pre- 
liminary investigation by the commission, be- 
fore a competent court for decision. 


THE 

The financial history of the State Institution 
has not been free of tribulations. Without ex- 
perience to guide, with systematic fraud on the 
part of employers, with the constant rise of 
wages, which necessitated a corresponding in- 
crease of indemnities, but with the rates of pre- 
mium remaining constant, it was quite natural 
that the treasury of the Institution should 
suffer from periodical and ever-increasing de- 
ficits. Renewed State subsidies, pun- 
ishments of delinquent employers, and, above 
all, radical revision of rates, were required to 
place the business of the fund on a sound basis 
At present it is in possession of a surplus and 
is ambitious to build up a reserve equal to ten 
per cent of the annuity fund. 

The present rates of premium do not contain 
the element of a loading. This, amounting to 
ten or twelve per cent of the gross premium, 
is supplied by the Government. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the fund enjoys all privi- 
leges accorded to institutions of a similar kind; 
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viz.: exemption from stamp duties, taxation, 
etc. 

The law of 1894 has emphasized the bene- 
ficial effects of preventive measures by estab- 
lishing a merit system. The provisions in ques- 
tion have never been practically carried out on 
account of the insufficient number of inspec- 
tors. Only very recently, after persistent de- 
mand of the Insurance Institution, the Govern- 
ment consented to increase the number of fac- 
tory inspectors and brought them in close con- 
tact with the insurance work. 

The latest legislative measure in the field of 
workmen's accident insurance is the Seamen’s 
Insurance Act of 1911. With the exception of 
the provision referring to indemnification 
against consequences of disease due to climatic 
influences, the law of 1914 contains very little 
of significance, being modeled after the funda- 
mental law of 1894. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
MINNESOTA 
By Frepertck L, HorrMan 

The subject of industrial accidents and their 
prevention is discussed by Don D, Lescoshier 
in an admirable manner in a recent report of 
the Minnesota Bureau of Labor. The data 
presented cover the two years and eleven 
months ending with June 30, 1912. The total 
number of accidents reported during this 
period includes 581 fatal and 21,625 non-fatal 
injuries, exclusive of railway accidents for 
1912, Making the necessary corrections in the 
report for the eleven-month period of 1912, so 
as to make the facts strictly comparable, it is 
shown that there was a decline of 23.6 per 
cent in fatal accidents and 28.6 per cent in 
non-fatal accidents during 1911 and 1912, when 
compared with 1910. Considering only the ac- 
cidents in industries subject to inspection by 
the Bureau of Labor, there was a decrease in 
fatal accidents equivalent to 51.5 per cent 
during 1912 in comparison with 1910, and of 
31 per cent in 1911 compared with the previous 
year. That there has been no similar decline 


PERIOD OF DISABILITY AND NATURE OF INJURY—ALL INDUSTRIES. 


in non-fatal accidents in inspected industries 
is explained as follows: “Non-fatal accidents 
have not decreased as much in these industries 
inspected by the Bureau as fatal accidents: 
(1) because non-fatal accidents in these in- 
dustries, but not in the others, have been more 
completely reported each successive year; (2) 
fatal and serious accidents are more easily pre- 
vented than the lesser non-fatal accidents; 
and (3) fatal and serious accidents are a 
stronger stimulus to prevention activity than 
slight accidents.” 

The proportion of fatal accidents in all in- 
dustrial accidents reported to the Bureau dur- 
ing the two years and eleven months under 
consideration was 2.6 per cent. Considering 
only the industries subject to inspection by the 
Bureau of Labor, it appears that out of 9863 
accidents 235, or 2.4 per cent, were fatal. If it 
is assumed that this proportion holds good for 
the United States as a whole, it would appear 
that on the basis of an estimated number of 
25,000 fatal accidents the number of serious 
non-fatal accidents is approximately. 

The first analysis of the accidents is by na- 
ture of injury and, omitting for the present 
the part of body injured, the table below shows 
the nature of injuries for the three-year period 
and the percentage distribution to each speci- 
fied cause: 

NATURE OF INJURY—ALL INDUSTRIES. 


Three | Per Cent of 
NATURE OF ACCIDENT. Years’ | Three Years’ 
Total. Accidents. 

Loss of part.... i pep parhh 750 3.4 
Breaks and fractures..... 1,230 5.6 
Bruises and crushes....... 8,285 37.4 
Burns and scalds......... 688 | 3.1 
Cuts and lacerations....... | 6,086 27.3 
Sprains and dislocations. . .. 1,825 | 8.4 
Hye imiueles. «ww. cc wee | 2,311 10.5 
Internal injuries...........| 153 7 
Unclassified... . , a 267 L2 
DS cinbavdsedes | 581 2.4 
ci eee ee re | 22,206 100.0 


The period of disability is given by princi- 
pal causes and summarized in the table follow- 
ing, first according to actual numbers, and 
second according to percentage distribution: 
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| LACERATIONS. CRUSHES. FRACTURES. DISLOCATIONS. | Loss OF Parts. 
PERIOD OF DISABILITY. | 
aa ee ann : 
| Three Per | Three | Per | Three Per | Three Per Three | Per 
| Years. | Cent. | Years. | Cent. | Vears. | Cent. Years. | Cent. | Years. | Cent. 
ey ae Perens eee ER ae ee Se |, aE, Ln ON eee Ee eee aE 
| ign | | 
1 and 2 weeks.......... my 1,695 72.0 1,677 | 57.0 | 71 13.8 413 59.6 60 |; 28.8 
3 and 4 weeks. . pigtail 525 22.2 1,067 | 36.2 | 133 25.8 215 | 31.1 72 34.6 
land 2 months........... vl 110 4.6 181 | 6.2 | 152 29.4 52 | 7.6 56 26.9 
2to3months............ | 21 8 11 Od 71 13.8 7| ta 9 4.3 
3 to 6 months............... 11 4 11 3| 76 | 14.7 | he. 11] 5.4 
More than 6 months... <1. .| 1 . 1 * | 13 Se eee fea! BAe J oseees 
a er eee | 2,363 | 100.0 | 2,948! 100.0} 516 | 100.0! 692 | 100.0] 208 | 100.0 








* Less than 1-10 of one per cent. 


PERIOD OF DISABILITY AND NATURE OF INJURY—ALL INDUSTRIES (Continued). 











| BURNS AND SCALDS. Eye INJURIES. INTERNAL INJURIES. ALL INJURIES. 
PreRiop OF DISABILITY. | ERE Pe A ilee 5S 
| 
| Three Per Three Per Three Per Three Per 
| Years. | Cent. Years. Cent. Years. Cent Years. Cent. 
| | 
3 ld DERM. oe cig eee | 146 65.0 450 85.5 24 47.0 4,536 60.0 
EE . . sos 0 vce cs 49 21.8 61 11.6 15 29.4 2,137 28.4 
Bo “Ae 23 10.2 13 2.5 4 7.9 591 7.9 
eee | 6 2.6 2 3 2 3.9 129 1.8 
ae | a | 4 1 R 3 5.9 119 1.7 
More than 6 months........ UNIS Pere cea y yee cers rons 3 5.9 18 x 
PRU eis bak vine ns 225 | 100.0 27 100.0 51 100.0 7,530 100.0 
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According to this table 88.4 per cent of the 
injuries were of less than four weeks’ dura- 
tion, and only 0.2 per cent of the injuries were 
of more than six months’ duration, It may be 
assumed that the time of observation is for 
six months, and that during this time periodi- 
cal reports are required. It is obvious that 
unless patients are carefully and systematically 
reported upon the liability to erroneous or 
misleading reports must be quite considerable. 

A table is given for 1911-1912 for 5463 acci- 
dents, classified according to the nature of the 
injuries, and degree according to industries. 
This table has not been reduced to a per- 
centage basis. Selecting only the four indus- 
tries in which fatal accidents have been of 
fairly common occurrence, it may be stated 
that out of 1921 accidents in mining 56, or 2.9 
per cent, were fatal; out of 1066 accidents in 
lumbering 23, or 2.2 per cent, were fatal; out 
of 302 accidents in contracting 16, or 5.3 per 
cent, were fatal, and out of 127 accidents in 
agriculture 12, or 9.4 per cent, terminated in 
death. Eye injuries were numerically most 
common in railroad shops, numbering 220, or 
26.6 per cent, of 828 accidents from all causes. 
Serious fractures were most common in min- 
ing, numbering 72, or 3.7 per cent of the 1921 
accidents from all causes. 

There were 581 fatal accidents during the 
three vears, of which 224 occurred in mining, 
112 in lumber and woodworking, 69 in contract- 
ing, 37 in public utilities and 35 in agriculture. 
Unfortunately the number of men employed 
in each of these industries is not given. 

The following table exhibits the ages of the 
injured, including 18,718 accidents during the 
three years under observation: 

AGES OF INJURED—ALL INDUSTRIES. 








THREE YEARS. 
AGE GROUPS. 
Number. Per Cent. 
14-16 years......... ode 186 | 1 
L721 YOOTR. 555.5 5.5% 5: ig 2,852 15.2 
22-30 years¥............ 8,089 43.2 
31-40 years......... ne 4,487 23.9 
BI-O0 YORI... tik ie ans 2,179 | 1t.6 
01-00 VOOIB. 5 on caves waves 748 | 4.1 
60 years and more........... 177 9 
| ee re eae 18,718 | 100.0 





In connection with this table it requires to 
be said that, in the absence of the age distri- 
bution of the persons employed, no precise con- 
clusions can be arrived at. It is suggestive, 
however, that 43 per cent of the accidents 
should have occurred at the age period of 22- 
30 vears, when life and physical capacity are 
of the highest economic importance. The age 
classification is rather unfortunate, for no 
population tables are likely to be available 
which would conform exactly to the method 
adopted. Also, to give age periods of variable 
length, such as 22-30, 31-40 and 41-50, and then 
again by 51-59 and 60 and over, is unscientific 
and misleading. For purposes of this kind the 
age distribution should be by divisional periods 
of life of equal length, with the usual excep- 
tion of the first and the last, which may be 
fixed at under 15 and over 65. The age distri- 
bution adopted by the Census Office in the 
classification of vital statistics should be 
adopted so as to facilitate comparison with 
standard mortality tables. 
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The marital condition of the injured is given 
for two years, and it is shown that 49 per cent 
of the injured were married, 49.7 per cent 
were single, and 1.3 per cent were widowers. 

This is followed by a table of injuries by 
nativities, which is given in abbreviated form 
below: 

NATIONALITY OF INJURED—ALL INDUSTRIES 


THREE YEARS. 
NATIONALITY. 


Number. 





| Per Cent 

| 

| 
ve 1,739 | 15.9 
Scandinavian, ............. 1,788 | 16.3 
i ee = 823 | 7.5 
English, Irish and Canadian. . 738 | 6.7 
BYOMGH.. ce cece renennes ; 229 | 2.1 
AUBETTAN So 05 bcd ooo coaaden 2,763 | 25.2 
OOS Sic boy 60468 anes 8 Os 894 8.2 
DN oe. hg ana ask 3G 6 KOBE GO 1,003 | 9.2 
Polish oa8 ; ; F 103 | 3.7 
Bohemian. . eee Te 131 | 1.2 
Other nationalities...... oan 462 | 4.0 
oC) | ee 10,983 | 100.0 


There is an interesting table on wages of in- 
jured workmen, which may be useful as an 
indication of the distribution of earnings, and 
given in full as follows: 

WAGES OF INJURED—ALL INDUSTRIES. 


| THREE YEARS. 
WEEKLY WAGES. | 
| 
| 


Number, Per Cent. 

ss : 7 a 
O6.00 ane 1e08. 65 i ce cee 309 3.5 
6.01 to $8.00. 0... 0.686. ea 606 6.5 
SOL to 10,00: i605. cece ne $11 8.4 
10,61 to. EZ.60. 6.0.06 bah 2,816 | 30.9 
T2ST to 16.00........ ma 2,381 | 26.3 
15.01 to 17.50... ' eas 656 | 7.2 
17.84) 06:20:00... ois eee ; 648 | eel 
FOE 06 2E.00 oi ceed 662 | 7.2 
25.01 to 30.00............ 152 1.8 
30.01 to 35.00... rr we 32 94 
35.01 and more........... 30 4 
CCl Se 9,103 | 100.0 





According to this table, 57.2 per cent of the 
injured received from $10 to $15 a _ week, 
which would indicate that the average earn- 
ings were approximately $12.50. 

Concerning accidents to women, it is pointed 
out that: 

“During the thirty-five months, 120 women 
and girls have been injured and four killed. 
All of the fatal accidents occurred in elevators. 
Another girl was totally disabled for life. One 
lost a hand and three lost fingers. Two suf- 
fered broken arms, one a broken leg and one 
a fractured finger. Four were seriously burned 
and three severely. Two had their eyes se- 
riously injured. Many others had their fingers 
badly crushed or lacerated, but it is not pos- 
sible to tell from the reports how many of 
these injuries caused long disablements or 
permanent injuries.” 

A table is given showing the mechanical 
Causes of injuries, but only for accidents for 
which the information was available, and dur- 
ing the years 1911-1912. The table, though 
given in an abbreviated form, is of consider- 
able interest in emphasizing the fact that fall- 
ing objects, including ore and ground, were 
chiefly responsible for injuries, or equivalent 
to 36.9 per cent of the accidents from all 
causes, followed by machinery, and parts of 
machines, with 16.9 per cent. The informa- 
tion as to the mechanical cause of accidents is 


given in considerable detail and adds consid- 

erably to the value of the report: 

MECHANICAL CAUSE OF INJURY—ALL 
INDUSTRIES—1911-12. 


Per Cent. 


MECHANICAL CAUSE. Injuries. of 
Total. 
Machinery and parts of ma- 
pT ee ras 2,056 | 16.9 
Cars, trains and locomotives | 
(except falls from)......... 818 6.5 
Other mechanical apparatus. . 218 1.8 
eS es oc 8S 0 hy 1,169 9.7 
Falling objects, including ore 
SHG Ground)... oe cece 4,458 36.9 
Falls... ere nes ,236 10.2 
Powder explosions. 68 oO 
Miscellaneous... .. 2,082 17.2 
Total... Soe 12,105 100.0 


The personal causes of accidents are given 
in-the following summary table, for the three 
years ending with 1912. It requires to be un- 
derstood, however, that the personal cause is 
only the expression of the employer’s opinion 
and that, therefore, this table must be used 
with caution. It is extremely suggestive, how- 
ever, that, according to the opinion of employ- 
ers, 78.5 per cent of all the injuries were 
attributable to the hazard of the industry, and 
in only 2.7 per cent of the cases did the em- 
ployer hold the workman responsible for the 
injury or gross negligence in his duty, and in 
only 2.2 additional of the cases did the employ- 
ers place the blame for injuries upon the care- 
lessness of fellow workmen. 

PERSONAL CAUSE OF ACCIDENTS ALL 

INDUSTRIES—EMPLOYERS’ OPINIONS. 


THREE YEARS. 





CAUSE. 
Number. Per Cent. 
Hazard of industry.... , 8,702 | 78.5 
Contributory negligence...... 1,626 | 14.6 
Negligence of injured 309 2.7 
Negligence of fellow workers. . 362 2:2 
Fellow workman and injured. .| 134 | 2.0 
Employer , Seat » 
Total. Sorin uses See 100.0 


* Less than 1-10 of one per cent. 
The last table shows the occupation expe- 
rience of the persons injured, as follows: 


EXPERIENCE OF PERSONS INJURED—ALL 
INDUSTRIES. 


THREE YEARS. 
TIME IN OCCUPATION. 


Number. Per Cent. 

1 week and less........ 1,107 11.6 
1 week to 1 month , 1,755 18.2 
1 month to 6 months........ 2,391 24.8 
6 months to 1 year.......... 985 | 10.2 
1 year to 2} years...... een 981 | 10.2 
24 years to 5 years.......... 1,086 | 11.3 
5 years to 10 years.......... 1,059 | 11.0 
10 years to 15 years......... 90 | 9 
15 years and more.......... 176 1.8 

PUGS a dab = ci Ra eae 9,630 100.0 


It is pointed out that not too much reliance 
should be placed upon this table, since it is fre- 
quently impossible for employers to say how 
long a man has been actually employed in a 
given occupation. It is certainly significant 
that 29.8 per cent of the workmen injured 
should have been employed less than one 
month, and it may safely be concluded that 
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inexperience is the principal cause in a large 
majority of industrial accidents, and that a 
substantial proportion of such accidents can be 
prevented by continuity of labor, education, 
shop committees on accident, and the installa- 
tion of safety devices. 


LINING UP THE AUTOMOBILE 
BUSINESS 


An Expert Mechanic a Live Asset in Secur- 
ing Risks and Adjusting Losses 


While it is doubtless true that automobile 
owners, as a rule, recognize the advisability of 
protecting themselves and their machines by 
the use of liability and property insurance poli- 
cies covering all manner of damages to them- 
selves and others, it is also true that, as in 
other lines of insurance, the field is not com- 
pletely covered. Just as the average man ad- 
mits the value of life insurance, and yet has to 
be practically pushed into taking out a policy, 
so some motorists, while recognizing the con- 
tinual danger of accident resulting in damage 
to themselves or their cars, or a civil liability 
by reason of damaging somebody else’s person 
or car, neglect to take out insurance. 

It is in this field, composed of those who 
have not protected themselves by the usual 
means, that the live casualty agent has a great 
harvest to reap, if he can only devise a means 
of getting at it. The proportion of cars not 
insured in some or any of the various branches 

liability, damage by accident or fire—is esti- 
mated variously in a given city all the way 
from ten to fifty per cent. The smaller percent- 
age is probably nearer correct; but even that 
number offers inducements for special effort on 
the part of the agent. 

There are occasions, however, when the 
individual who has decided to carry his own 
insurance comes more strongly to the fore 
than ever as a prospect. For instance, on a day 
when, driving slowly and carefully, he rounds 
a corner with due circumspection and regard 
for the rights of others, and is smashed amid- 
ships or elsewhere by a farmer’s runaway team, 
or some other irresponsible and entirely un- 
forseeable means of creating chaos, and his car 
is wrecked, he is extremely likely to see the 
advantages of casualty insurance—especially as 
in many such cases he has no legal redress and 
simply has to charge the damage to experience. 

HOW ONE AGENT SECURED BUSINESS 
, who is going to land the 
business? A certain wideawake casualty man 
who desired to be able to answer this query 
with his own name has devised a very effective 
means of getting the inside track on proposi- 
tions of this sort, which is calculated to deliver 
the goods in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
at a conservative estimate. He has added to 
his force an expert automobile mechanic, who 
knows exactly how repairs ought to be made 
and exactly what they are worth; and, inci- 
dentally, he is useful to the force not only in 
the manner which will be described, but in 
making adjustments of losses on policies al- 


The question is 


ready on the books. 
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It is a fact that the average car owner, no 
matter how much superficial knowledge he may 
have acquired regarding the inwardness of his 
machine, is not by any means an expert; he is 
as helpless as a child when anything goes 
seriously wrong, especially by the smash-up 
route, and he is consequently at the mercy of 
the repair man who fixes up any damage re- 
ceived in a collision or other accident. Here 
is where the casualty man with the automobile 
expert comes in. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF EARLY INFORMATION 

He makes it his business to get the earliest 
possible information of such accidents as that 
referred to, being in this respect in no wise 
different from every other man in the business, 
save in that his sources of information are a 
little more direct. For instance, he is the 
bosom friend of two or three reporters, and 
“stands in,” unobtrusively, with several garage 
mechanics, and by these means he gets news of 
a smash-up quite a little bit ahead of the news- 
paper account, supposing it is bad enough to 
warrant its getting any space. 

On receiving such information he 
diately calls up the victim by telephone and 
offers his condolences on the extremely unfor- 
tunate and regrettable occurrence, and men- 
tions, in that connection, that he happens to 
have in his office a man who makes a business 
of seeing that owners are not overreached by 
piratical garage repair men, and that this man 
it at the owner’s service in looking after the 
repairs to his car. And usually the owner, 
who has had sad experience of the fearsome 
bills presented even for comparatively simple 
repairs, and has been seeing awful visions of 
what the accident is going to cost him, in view 
of the damage wrought, jumps at the proffer, 
as it is well designed to save him some real 
money. 


immme- 


REDUCED REPAIR CHARGES 

Armed with the owner’s authority, the expert 
from the casualty office promptly proceeds to 
the garage which has taken the damaged car in 
charge, arriving so shortly after the accident 
that in most cases nothing has been done to it, 
and he is therefore enabled to go over it, noting 
exactly what damage has been done and mak- 
ing a very close estimate of the legitimate cost 
of repairs for the protection of the owner. 
With this preliminary accurate and detailed 
survey before him, and the proper charges for 


each item, the owner is able to hold the garage 
man down accordingly. 

As before stated, the owner is at this time a 
splendid prospect for casualty insurance pro- 
tecting him and his machine at every possible 
point—couldn’t well be better, in fact, under 
any conceivable set of circumstances. And 
when he has received such assistance as this, 
saving him generally considerably more than 
the cost of his premiums, he is rather more 
than likely to go to the man who came to his 
rescue in the matter of securing his insurance, 
more especially as he knows that any subse- 
quent damages under a policy will receive the 
same careful oversight. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS—WAIVER.— 
An insurer may waive prompt payment of 
premiums, though payment is of the essence of 
the contract of insurance, and it may continue 
to treat policies in force after rights thereunder 
have elapsed for non-payment. 

NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS—WAIVER.— 
Where neither insurer nor its authorized agent 
had received an instalment of the premium, it 
could not be supposed that the instalment was 
paid at a time a demand was made by insurer 
or its authorized agent for an instalment sub- 
sequently due, and the act in so doing must be 
treated as a waiver of forfeiture for non-pay- 
ment of the instalment. 

FORFEITURE—WAIVER.—Where an accident 
policy is kept in force so as to authorize in- 
surer to demand and receive a past-due instal- 
ment of the premium, the policy must be deemed 
in force for all other purposes so as to bind in- 
surer thereon. 

FORFEITURE—WAIVER—EVIDENCE. — The 
insurer issuing an accident policy cailing for the 
payment of the premium in monthly instalments 
from the wages of insured by its course of con- 
duct ignored the defaults of instalments of pre- 
miums on policies held by coemployees of in- 
sured is a circumstance from which it may be 
inferred that it intended to treat insured the 
same as it had treated coemployees under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

FORFEITURE—WAIVER—EVIDENCE. — On 
the issue whether insurer issuing an accident 
policy stipulating for the payment of premiums 
in monthly instalments from the wages of in- 
sured waived a forfeiture for non-payment of 
monthly instalments, evidence of insurer’s 
course of conduct in collecting premiums on 
policies of coemployees of insurer similarly situ- 
ated was competent to show its position with re- 
gard to past defaults of insured. 

FORFEITURE—WAIVER—EVIDENCE. — On 
such issue evidence of a subsequent payment by 
the employer of the past-due premium of in- 
sured made in the regular course of business 
was competent. 

Supreme Court of Utah. Appeal from Dis- 
trict Court, Third District; George G. Arm- 
strong, judge. Action by Addie B. Loftis, ad- 
ministrator of Thomas J. Loftis, against the 
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Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia. From a judgment for plaintiff, defend- 
ant appeals. Affirmed. 

CONSTRUCTION—WAIVER OF CONDITIONS. 
—A condition in a health policy that notice in 
writing should be given within ten days of the 
beginning of the illness, and that a failure to do 
so should limit the liability of the company to 
one-fifth the amount of the indemnity, was not 
waived because the defendant repudiated its li- 
ability on the ground that the premium was not 
paid in time. 

Appeal from Municipal Court, Borough of Man- 
hattan, Seventh District. Action by Hannis 
Dewey against the National Casualty Company. 
From a judgment for plaintiff, defendant ap- 
peals. Reversed and remanded. Supreme Court 
of New York, Appellate Term. 

REGULATION—STATE POWER.—Under the 
police power, a State can regulate insurance, 
provide the kind of contracts which may be 
made. 

LIMITATION OF LIABILITY—VALIDITY.— 
Under Code No. 2575, prohibiting policy stipula- 
tions limiting the time within which suit may 
be commenced to less than one year after loss, 
provision in an accident policy limiting insur- 
er’s liability to one-fifth of the amount of in- 
surance, unless notice of accident be given 
within ten days thereafter, is not enforceable. 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Forrest County; 
W. H. Cook, judge. Action by Allen Walker 
against the General Accident, Fire and Life As- 
surance Company. Judgment for plaintiff and 
defendant appeals. Affirmed. Supreme Court of 
Mississippi. 

FIDELITY BOND—DUTY OF INSURED—RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF APPLICATION.—Where a 
fidelity bond provided that the insured should 
observe all due and customary supervision over 
the employee to prevent a default, and that 
there should be a careful inspection of the em- 
ployee’s accounts and books at least once in 
every twelve months from the date of the bond, 
such provision constituted the measure of care 
required of assured, and waived provisions in 
the application that the employees should remit 
balances on the 10th of each month, should not 
be permitted to retain balances, that his ac- 
counts and books would be inspected and audited 
and his outstanding accounts verified at least 
once a month. 

FIDELITY BOND—CONSTRUCTION. — Where 
a fidelity bond given by defendant for a money 
consideration had all the essential features of 
an insurance contract and was prepared by de- 
fendant, any ambiguity in its provisions, condi- 
tions, or exceptions tending to work a forfeiture 
should be construed most strongly against the 
latter. 

FIDELITY BOND—CONSTRUCTION—CONDI- 
TIONS SUBSEQUENT.—Where a fidelity bond 
provided that the employer should immediately 
notify the surety of any default on the part of 
the agent and should exercise due and customary 
supervision over his acts, such provisions should 
be construed as conditions subsequent, a breach 
of which the surety was bound to plead and 
prove to defeat a liability on the bond. Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Milwaukee 
County; Orren TT. William, judge. Ac- 
tion by United American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany against American Bonding Company of 
Baltimore. Judgment for plaintiff, and defend- 
ant appeals. Affirmed. 
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ISSUED MONTHLY AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR 


THE CONCRETE JOB AS A LIA- 
BILITY RISK 


While the concrete job of construction, 
whether the work be an office building or a 
grain elevator, is by no means as dangerous 
to the workers employed on it as a steel frame 
structure, the rate fixed for liability insurance 
protecting the contractor engaged in the erec- 
tion of a concrete building of any sort indicates 
that it is regarded as pretty hazardous, and yet 
there is no effort made, as a rule, to mitigate 
the various dangers which go with such work 
and to reduce the probability of accident to the 
minimum. 

The difference between concrete and steel 
construction, from the liability standpoint, is 
that in steel work there are certain risks which 
are inherent in the nature of the work, and it 
is all but impossible to eliminate them without 
extraordinary expense. Most of the accidents 
which occur are due to men falling from the 
towering skeleton on account of losing their 
balance, slipping, or, in some cases, being 
struck by a boom or by falling material. There 
is no way of preventing these things. They are 
practically inseparable from the work; but 
many of the serious risks in concrete work can 
be practically done away with by proper pre- 
cautions, 

Of course, such accidents as the breaking 
of scaffolding are common to all types of con- 
struction, and concrete jobs have their share 
of these; but there is one class of accidents, 
prolific in injuries, which is peculiar to con- 
crete construction, nearly all instances of which 
are due to some form of oversight or careless- 
ness, if not to ignorance or fraud, on the part 
of the designer or the contractor. And these 
things can usually be guarded against, at least 
to a certain extent. 


CAUSES OF “FAILURES.” 

The class of accidents referred to is that 
where there is a “failure” of the structure—a 
collapse of a floor slab, or of one or more 
beams or columns, sometimes involving only a 
part of the building, sometimes the whole 
structure; and nearly always there are in- 
juries, usually to workmen, but sometimes to 
the public as well. The reason for this is that, 
as a rule, the collapse occurs when the shoring, 
in case of the floors, and the forms are re- 
moved, and the concrete is left not only to sup- 


port its own weight but that of the various 
parts of the structure above it and at its side. 

If there are grave defects, such as an entire 
failure of the concrete mixture to set up and 
become solid, the collapse usually occurs at 
once, and the immense weight of the stone-like 
material is almost inevitably precipitated upon 
the workmen who are taking away the forms. 
Sometimes, however, the failure does not 
occur until some live weight is placed upon the 
structure, in which case the trouble may be 
delayed until it has been turned over to the 
owner and the contractor relieved from lia- 
bility. 

In any case the possibility of serious injury 
to a number of people is an extremely likely 
one, and nearly always results in heavy losses 
to the company handling the insurance for the 
contractor. An instance only about two years 
old was that of the complete collapse of a large 
concrete building in a city of the Middle West, 
where several people were killed and a number 
were injured. The liability company on this 
risk suffered to the extent of something like 
$50,000. And if proper precautions had been 
taken the accident would never have occurred. 

In that instance the investigations of expert 
concrete men subsequently showed that the 
failure was due to the freezing of the concrete 
mixture, which was poured during extremely 
cold weather, and its consequent failure to set 
up or harden. The examination of a large 
number of similar failures shows that in a 
great majority of cases this cause is chiefly 
that to which the collapse is due. 

Forearmed with this knowledge, it should 
not be a difficult matter for the liability com- 
panies to take such steps as may seem neces- 
sary in order to guard against such accidents, 
and thereby save themselves the large sums 
which they are compelled to disburse under 
their policies. 


How To PreveNT FREEZING. 

There are several measures to be taken 
against freezing well known to competent con- 
tractors, but sometimes neglected in a spirit 
of reckless foolhardiness, on the notion of 
taking the chance and saving a little time or 
expense on the work. The most common pre- 
caution is to warm the water used in making 
up the mixture, so as to enable the concrete to 
flow into place properly and advance toward 
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setting up at once without imterference on ac- 
count of the temperature. But this precaution 
alone is far from sufficient, for the reason that 
freezing will nevertheless take place, notwith- 
standing initial heating of the mixture, unless 
some means are adopted to keep the tempera- 
ture up after the heat of the mixture has be- 
come dissipated. 

For this purpose the use of salamanders, by 
which open fires are maintained in the building, 
and especially in the vicinity of newly-poured 
concrete, is usual. These serve to prevent the 
freezing of the mixture and also to hasten the 
setting-up process. Some contractors also heat 
the forms into which the concrete is poured 
as an additional precaution along this line. 

A well-posted cement man, who is naturally 
vitally interested in having concrete construc- 
tion handled according to the most approved 
methods in order that the best results may be 
obtained, advocates a still further safeguard, 
which is evidently quite as efficacious and as 
necessary as any of those indicated, but seems 
to be rarely used. This is the heating of the 
steel reinforcing bars which are used, and 
which in cold weather, lying out in the open, 
of course become thoroughly and completely 
chilled. Even warm concrete poured on and 
around these bars is immediately cooled where 
it comes in contact with the bars, and as a re- 
sult there is frequently an entire failure to 
form a bond, and the steel fails to reinforce, 
with disastrous consequences. 

The only really safe plan, however, is to 
pour no concrete whatever during weather in 
which the temperature falls below 35 degrees 
F, or thereabouts, as the possibility of freezing 
in a large building, which is correspondingly 
more difficult to protect than a small one, is too 
great to risk. This plan was followed by the 
superintendent in charge of the construction of 
a series of concrete grain bins during an ex- 
tremely severe winter, and the work has stood 
since without the slightest sign of weakness. 


FREQUENT INSPECTIONS ADVISABLE. 

In the larger. cities there is usually sufficient 
construction work going on to warrant the 
employing of special inspectors to do nothing 
but make the rounds of the building jobs. 
But even where this is impossible inspections 
subsequent to the first can be made, and any 
failure to follow approved methods noted and 
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protested against, the cancellation of the policy 
following the refusal of the contractor to adopt 
the company’s suggestions. Departures from 
the plans and specifications which tend to 
weaken the structure, as diminishing the size 
of columns or beams, or reducing the reinforc- 
ing, should also mean the immediate cancella- 
tion of the policies, as such tactics on the part 
of the contractor have frequently resulted in 
collapse, where every other factor was safe 
enough. 

The designing of such structures is usually 
good and safely calculated to bear the stresses 
to which they will be subjected. There re- 
mains for the inspector only to see that the 
plans and specifications are followed, and no 
unnecessary chances taken at any time to pro- 
tect the insurer against losses occurring from 
*.the causes indicated. 


INSPECTION OF APPLICANTS IN 
CASUALTY AND SURETY LINES 
There is an increasing tendency on the part 

of careful underwriters in many lines of casu 

alty insurance to inspect applicants for the 
purpose of eliminating, so far as possible, the 
moral hazard and to gain more complete in- 
formation about the risk than is obtainable 
from the application. Such inspections are 
generally made by bureaus having facilities for 
this line of work, and whose records are 
valuable in furnishing information not avail- 
able from other sources. The charge for such 
inspections is generally from one to two dol- 
lars, and it is apparent that the expense in- 
volved precludes inspecting applicants where 
the premium is small and where there is no 
reason for suspecting bad faith. On the other 
hand, information which would lead a com- 
pany to reject a single bad risk might save 
the cost of hundreds of such inspections. 
Generally speaking, underwriters who avail 
themselves of this service confine the inspec- 
tions to cases where the amount of insurance 
applied for is so large as to make the cost 
relatively unimportant, or where there is cause 
to doubt the good faith or reliability of the 
broker or agent. In such cases it is highly 
important to ascertain the facts as to the 
moral character, financial standing and environ- 
ment of the applicant, and also, whenever pos- 
sible, to learn what other insurance he carries, 
if he has ever had a claim.against a company, 
etc. This latter information is supposed to be 
given in the application, but, unfortunately, the 
statements of the applicant are not always re- 
liable in this respect. The fact that such state- 
ments are warranties may be relied upon for 

a defense where an action is brought on a 

claim, but it is not always possible to prove 

the facts, and, besides, the insurance company 
is almost invariably at a disadvantage in litiga- 


tion with a claimant or policyholder, And even | 


_if.the company successfully defends such a suit 
the expense. involved is necessarily large. The 
advantage, . therefore, .of. obtaining this infor- 
mation before the policy is issued is obvious. 
~ It is only within the last few years that cas- 
ualty companies have followed the example of 
the life companies in inspecting applicants for 
large policies, and until quite recently such in- 


spections were for the most part confined ‘to 
the accident and health branch of the business. 
Now, however, many companies find it to their 
advantage to make inspections for moral hazard 
in practically every line. Whether the result 
justifies the expense is largely a matter of in- 
dividual judgment, as it is necessarily impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy what pro- 
portion of rejected risks would have resulted 
in claims had the business been accepted, but it 
is undoubtedly the fact that conservative and 
successful underwriters are coming more and 
more to rely on the information bureaus in the 
selection of risks. 


AN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
BUREAU 

The rapid growth of the business of auto- 
mobile insurance and the increasing number 
of companies writing this class of risks, sug- 
gests the desirability of an association of such 
companies for the promotion of their mutual 
interests, and for the greater economy and 
efficiency which would result from intelligent 
co-operation. A plan for such an association 
recently submitted to THe Specrator sum- 
marizes its purposes and advantages as fol- 
lows: 

To reduce the moral hazard on automobile 
risks, 

To climinate, so far as possible, undesirable 
risks. 

To render profitable the writing of cars not 
now handled. 

To effect economy and efficiency in handling 
adjustments. 

To make profitable disposition of salvage. 

To gain relief from excessive charges for 
repairs. 

The author of the proposed plan has given 
careful consideration to the subject, and his 
ideas should be of jnterest to automobile un- 
derwriters. He develops the above summary 
as follows: 


REDUCING THE MORAL HAZARD 

There is a prevalence of over-insurance on 
automobile lines due to the fact that data on 
‘the actual values of second-hand cars is at 
present difficult to obtain. It would be a duty 
of The Bureau to gather information relative to 
this subject and have it at the disposal of the 
companies. . Special appraisements could be 
made when required. 

Without over-insurance, the man with a car 
that he cannot afford to maintain would not be 
under temptation, for he could get the amount 
of his insurance for his car on the open market. 


UNDESIRABLE RISKS 
Some cars, because of errors in design or 
construction, are susceptible to self-ignition. 


‘These defects can usually be remedied at com- 


paratively little expense by one who has studied 


_ such matters. The bureau could have an inspec- 


tor show what changes are necessary and see 
that they are attended to before a policy is 
written. f 

To guard against those with whom fires or 


collisions: seem. to be chronic, the bureau would © 


keep a history .of all losses and their attendant 
circumstances. .It would’be possible to look up 
the records of chauffeurs when writing collision 
risks and discriminate against those who have 
too frequent losses. 
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THE WRITING OF CARS NOT NOW 
HANDLED 

When treated as above suggested, the loss 
ratio on old cars should be no greater than on 
the newer ones. When aitered to make self- 
ignition less likely, and not over-insured, they 
should make very profitable risks because of 
the high premiums that are now charged. 


THE HANDLING OF ADJUSTMENTS 


Greater efficiency .n this line is assured, as 
The Bureau would have inspectors trained to the 
particular line of work and not office men, or 
repair men, with merely superficial knowledge 
and no real sympathy with underlying condi- 
tions. 

The advantage of having but one inspector 
represent the several companies at a garage fire 
is apparent. A further economy would lie in 
there being several inspectors working from the 
one office. Their itineraries could be arranged 
to save time and traveling expenses. 

Being out among the trade at all times, the 
inspectors should do much valuable work toward 
the tracing of thefts and the investigation of 
fires of suspicious origin. 

The Bureau could be empowered by the com- 
panies to make adjustments or would simply 
furnish reports and appraisals. In either case 
there would be a considerable saving. 


DISPOSITION OF SALVAGE 


Salvage now brings prices that seldom exceed 
the value of some one particular part that the 
buyer may have use for. The rest of the car 
finds its way to the junk heap. 

There are many parts which to the layman 
(and to the ordinary surveyor) look like so 
much junk, but which may, by proper treatment, 
be made to all practical purposes as good as 
new. There is always a good market for these 
parts. 

By having The Bureau maintain a shop for the 
reclamation of the wrecks, not only would the 
value of the one part be returned to the com- 
pany but many. 

Salvage of any description could be handled at 
a profit, as the freight rate on this class is very 
low, and even that which could not be reclaimed 
would have its value enhanced by being segre- 
gated and handled in quantity. 


SAVING ON REPAIRS 


There is a custom among repair shops, and 
even agencies of cars, of padding the bil) when 
it is learned that an insuraneée company is to 
bear the expense. The excess over actual cost 
of repair brings nothing to either insurers or 
insured, and is, therefore, a dead loss. 

Another leak is caused by the average clause. 
The assured invariably requires the repairment 
to add enough to his bill to cover that item. 

By proper distribution The Bureau would fur- 
nish work at considerably less than even the 
legitimate shop could offer. But the greatest 


‘saving is to be «ffected on the cost. of repair 


parts and replacements. The factories usually 
charge exorbitant prices, to which must be 
added express charges and other incidentals. 
On. old models it is often necessary to have spe- 
cial patterns made and manufacture the re- 
quired parts at,great expense, as they are no 
longer carried by their makers. The Bureau 
could use parts obtained as described from its 
salvage and the cost would be ‘but: nominal. 

When it is thought best to “have ‘the car :re- 
paired ‘by its’ makers; The: Bureau ‘could: present 
accurate figures from its own experience and so 
prevent overcharge. 
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‘April'3) 1913 


MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BUSINESS: IN: 1912. 


The following tabulation shows the aggregates of the casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance business transacted in the United States in 
January 1, 


financial condition of the companies as of 


and are issued in advance of any State Insurance 


} 
4 
| 


COMPANIES. | 
| 


A€tna Accident and Liability, Hartford, Conn 

A€tna Life (Acc. & Lia. branch), Hartford, Conn 

Alabama Fidelity and a, Montgomery, Ala: 

American Assurance (H. & Dept.), Philadelphia; 

American Automobile, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Bonding, Baltimore, Md... 

American Casualty, Reading, Pa 

American Credit ndemnity, St. Louis, Mo 

American Fidelity, Montpelier, Vt 

American Liability, Cincinnati..... 

American Surety, New York.... 

Atlantic Horse, Providence, R. I... 

Boston Casualty, Boston, Mass... 

Brotherhood Accident, Boston, Mass 

Casualty Co. of America, New York 

Chicago Bonding and Surety, Chicago, III 

Citizens Trust & Guaranty, Parkersburg. W. Va 

Columbia Life, (Cas. Dept.), Columbus, Ohio 

Columbian National, Boston 

Columbus Mutual, ged Ohio 

Commercial C. asualty, Newark, N. 

Commonwealth Bonding & C asualty, Fort Worth, Tes k 

Connecticut General (Acc. branch), Hartford, Conn 

Consolidated Casualty, Charleston, W. Va 

Continental Casualty, Chicago, Ll 

Employers Indemnity, Philadelphia, Pa 

Employers Liability (U. S. branch). 

Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass. . . 

Equitable Casualty & Bank Depositors Guaranty, 

Columbus, O....... 

Equitable Surety, St. Louis, Mo. 

European | Accident (U. S. branch) 

Farview Casualty, Barre, Vt. 

Federal Casualty, Detroit, Mich. . 

Fidelity and Casualty, New York... . 

Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore, Md... 

Florida Fire nat Casualty, Jacksonville, Fla 

Frankfort General (U.S. branch). . 

General Accident, Perth, Scotland (U. S. branch) | 

General. Bonding and Casualty, Dallas, Tex. =f 

Georgia Life (Casualty Dept.) Macon, Ga | 

Globe Indemnity, New York. : nas 

Great Eastern Casualty, New Vaile scouts sie: 

Guarantee Co. of N. A. (U.S. branch), Montreal, Can} 

Guardian Casualty & ae Salt Lake City. 

Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford, Conn. | 

Home Casualty, Omaha, Neb. . 

Home Life and Accident, Fordyce, ‘Ark... 

Illinois Live Stock, Chicago. .. . : 

Illinois Surety, Chicago, Ill..... 4A 

Imperial Assurance, Pittsburg, Pa..... 

Indemnity L. & A. (Acc. br.), Minneapolis, Minn 

{Indiana & Ohio L, S., Crawfordsville, ind. . 

Intermediate Accident, Evansville, Ind 

International Casualty, Spokane, Wash.. 

International Fidelity, Jersey City, N. J 

Inter-Ocean Life and C asualty, <a Hl 

Inter-State Casualty, Birmingham, 

Interstate L. and A., Chattanooga, , 

Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City, Mo .. 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Lincoln Accident, Lincoln, Neb.. 

Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha, Neb 

Lloyds Plate Glass, New York.. 

London Guarantee and Accident (U. S. branch)... | 

Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass. . om 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, Md. 

Masonic Protective, Worcester, Mass. . 

Mass. Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston, Mass | 

Medical Protective Company, Fort obecient Ind. --| 
a 
| 
| 
} 
: 





Metropolitan Casualty, New York. 

Midland Casualty, Chicago. . . . : 

Miners Insurance Company, Elkhorn, W. Va... 

Missouri Fidelity & Casualty, Springfield, Mo 

National Casualty, Detroit. . 

National F. and C., Omaha, Neb. . 

National Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Surety, New York 
w Amsterdam Casualty, New York... 

New England Casualty, Boston, Mass... . 

New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass. . . 

New York Plate Glass, New York....... : 

North American Accident, Chicago, Ill. . : 

Northwestern, Live Stoek, Des Moines, Ia..... 

Northwestern Surety, Mitchell, S/D........ 

Northwestern Trust, Grand Forks, N. D.. 

Ocean Accident and Guaranty yk S"- branch). 

Occidental Life (Acc. branch), Los Angeles, Cal. 

Occidental Life (Acc. branch), Albuquerque, N. M.| 

Ohio National Life (Acc. Dept.), Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco......... 

Pacific Mutual Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Cal... 

tr Mutual Life (Acc. br.), Los Angeles, Cal 
cific Surety, San Francisco, Cal...... : 

Peerless Casualty, Keene, 

Peninsular Casualty, jacksonville, Fla... 
eferred Accident, New York. 

Provident L. and A., Chattanooga. : 

Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis, Ind. 55 ees 

Reliance Life (Cas. branch), Pittsburgh, : eee | 








«+ *As of March 1, 
3 


1913: 


t Includes life branch, ) 


Cash 


Capital. 


3 
1,000,000 


3,956,400 110,523,775 


250,000 
325,000 
300,000 
750,000 
325,000 
350,000 
750,000 
*100,000 
5,000,000 
110,000) 
100,000 
100,000 
750,000 
250,000 
400,000 
181,439 
#1,000,000 
118,100 
250,000 
300,000 
300,000 
116,062 
300,000 
100,000 
250,000 
100,000 


205,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 
10,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
211,790 
250,000 
$250,000 
200,000 
$500,900 
750,000 
250,000 
200,000 
250,000 
000,000 
17,600 
250,000 
55,000 
500,000 
35,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
313,484 
300,000 
200,000) 
300,000 
156,010) 
250,000 
107,300 
10,500 
252,000 
250,000 
500,000) 
100,000 
000,000 
100,000 
000,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
10,000 
250,000 
200,000 
200,050 
100,000 
2,000,000 
400,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 





300,000 
1,000,000 


1913. 


§ Deposit capital. 


Total | 
Assets, | 
Jan. 1, | 
1913. 


2,676,752 


388,844 
$442,629 
539,988 
2,872,827 
588,194 
1,227,085 
2,227,609 
*125,634 
8,487,699 
186,180 
126,993 
198, 106 


618,843 
$810,039 
t8,152,075 
¢306,119 
628,703 
447,427 
12,100,822 
153,531 
2,077,628 
781,046 
7,465,532 
181 442| 








11,148°390| 
8,524,792! 
272,444) 
1,480,257) 
2'805,544) 
281,512| 
$914,232! 
2,807,219] 
852,122 
1,076,266) 
631,564 
5,337,016 
96 








5, 13 
56,226 
880,556) 
43,654, 
159,045 
432,105) 
90,550 
431,313 
605,500; 
235,770) 
559,459 
189,982 
396,492) 


939,082 
3,887,019 
387,811) 
6,922,352 
343,882 
2,774,303 
172,310 
894,661 
283,531] 
11,488] 
424.502! 
340,008) 


7,192,688} 
1,283,461| 
1,830,610) 
762,693} 
982,545) 
726,129] 
153,795) 
120,872) 
243,272) 
4,776,085| 
757,953) 





378,2 

126,243,006 
142,074 
236,732 
2,927,028 
232,913 
$62,294 
13,581,494 


NET Surpivs. 


Jan. 1, 
1913. 


$ 
1,107,439 
8,326,332 
60,330 
710,347 
22,301 
820,596 
107,143) 
190,429 


I, 069, 936) 
28,926 
22,088 
31,389 

225,886 
44,906 
104,015 
25,203 
11,338,998 
55,192 
127,869 
82,251) 

1,657,705 
32,986 

462,590 
167,674 

2,244,543 

60,169) 


19,311) 
159,886) 
446,965 

907) 
132,740) 
2,281,284] 
2,596,539 

34,244 
458,631 
582,080 

46,911 

71,741 
504,718 
175, 065} 


27,538 
209,147 
9,234 
143,969 
22'051 
75,548) 
35,126! 
2/157 
70.430 
284.997 
950,027! 
106,796) 
1,312,779) 
134,692) 
401,481 | 
26,618} 
238,881! 
20113 
1,488) 





357,400) 
11,197,264) 
| 


Jan. 1, 
1912. 


$ 
1,004,019 
7,263,887) 
72,555) 
19,921) 
50,000} 
704,285) 
79,468) 
255,807| 
7 656 
8,263) 
ae 2 ote 
9,773) 


19,413| 
206,814) 


124,962) 








110,632] 
18,107) 
#20°015 
121,731 
1,794, 225) 

70, 996 


212,911) 
466,975) 
703) 
86,825) 
1,925,437) 
2 347,053 


470,394) 
746,783 
w61,619 

142,690) 

534,949) 
190,854) 
680,930) 
172,050) 
1,797,757) 
2.539! 
107,851 
47 


89,549) 
4,722! 

14,208) 

20,043 


79,593) 
158,556) 


90,765) 
1,266,312) 
108, 122) 


194,221 
91,598) 
325,685 


$1,285,771) 
32,087) 
6,335 


211, 059) 


Includes deposit capital, 


Premium INCOME. 


1912. 


$ 
818,621 
6,887,965 
93,291 
304,074 
369,214 
1,433,311 


3,084,090 
3,242 
86,948 
34,777 
230,275 
55,960 
w349,901 
w84,281 
25,619 
42,959 
3,145,966 
712,942 
5,785,102 
87,229 


1,827 
420,368 
148,121] 

31,945] 
345,411 
8,271,504} 
4,449,938 

{54,335 
1,222,732 
3,246,376 
25,119 
299,315 
1,719,626 
805,088 
150,171 
318,178 
1,483, 902 


60,994] 
152,236} 
256,638 
138,784 
73,279 


50, 826 

w 119,290 
580,349 
3,656,589 
510,808 
5,695,875 
295,103 
1,731,848 
70,484 
710,929 
135,394 
5,986 
w307,716 
697,433 
147,007 
81,196 
3,456,439 
1,001,626 
547,540 
488,203 
627,096 
1,060,374 
92,727 
36,347) 
15,480) 
4,023,926} 
w163,950 
62, 056 





2, Oat "406 
178, 972! 
297 £46) 

3) 19,715) 





q Includes $22 


w Net premiume -writtes. 


1911, 


s 
502,597 
6,005,258] 
37,861) 
284,996 
gains 
1,378,866 
301,974| 
802,305) 
1,689,262| 
18,858| 
2,470,499 
49,734} 


149,941) 
2,519,789) 


91,856 
36,099) 
152,689) 
55,700 
w206,333) 
13,460) 
31,188} 
2,961,951 
560.197) 
4,797,765) 
79,359) 


| 
163, 660! 


8,287] 
27,661) 
350,851 
8,047,648 
3,403, 085) 


8 210, 652 
2,926,525 q 
80,175} 

113, 477| 
6 

603, 9: 30| 
180,022 
260,113 
1,316,958) 
20,502) 
296.657) 
1,018} 
314,301) 
27,700) 
20,436 
322,426) 
44,602) 
47,751} 
147,566) 
261,015) 
91,222) 
41,659) 
36,378) 
380,187 
21,097 
90,550 
698,470 
4,159,144 
492,105 
4,907,973 
233,830 
741,722 
56,566 
687,572 
33,646 
4,828 
101,862 
706,890 
127,843 
69,760 
3,292,956 
965,813 
92,460 
470,560 
612,442 
1,065,665 
96, 722 


786,759 
75,904 
1,515,622 
357,008 
61 220) 
329,243 
1,435,187 
291,274 
90,207 





Total 
Income, 
1912, 


$ 
906,665) 
7,912,391) 


799, 828) 


~~ 
a 
@rnww 
“ito ts 
— 
a 
to 


tw 
et 
oo 
nae 


5,985, 4 20 
94,855 


229,756 
484,272 
643,162 
38,149 
361,026 
8,873,377 
4,814,937 
161,453 
1,281,630} 
3,382,564 | 
15,941) 
458,077| 
2,264,338] 
832,033} 
194,358) 
365,358! 
1,740,370) 
16,492! 
229,152) 
5,653) 
388,297) 
49,403) 
65,157) 
370,264 
34,730) 
86,319) 
171,668 
275,997 
306,224 
93,301 
93,059) 
406,281) 
51,480) 
154,498) 
626,336) 
4,137,930} 
522,636 
5,968,458 
151,203} 
1,807,701 | 
77,853) 
739,239) 
147,888) 





3,801, 880) 
1,144,807) 
589,044! 
516,233 
665,921 
1,092,131) 
101,458) 
41,722 
32,343 
4,192,996! 
163,950 
63,290) 
233,414) 
405,446 
105,493) 


1,793,581) - 


584,717) 
109,217 
470,244 
2,138,409 
159,110) 
334,792 
19,715) 


7 165 fire premiums 


} 


Losses 


1912. 


$ 
247,012 
4,051,941 
34,659 
119,650 
91,946 
409,589 
159,910 
588,874 
1,314,211 
12,134 
634,033 


133/474 


1,917,500 


40,891 
11,830 
96,857 
19,277 
128,769 
31,050 
1,560 
32,111 
1,408,322 
397,151 
2,914,861 
42.434 


78,920 
17,448 
17,627 
144,393 
3,987,066 
1,568,541 


46,344 
99,268 
76,733 
34,981) 
18,530 
156,719 
12,235 
25,787 
228,947 


Paw. 


1911. 


$ 
232,366 
3,631,811) 
8,644 
101,250 


413,222 


85,521 
1,406,214 


42,985] 
12,095 
61,248) 
20,765) 
26,137} 
978| 
28,878) 
1,267,217 
261,339 
2,523,167 
37,919 


491 


14,099} 
145,026 
3,699,858 
852,904 


783,162 
1,545,384! 


50,652 
79) 
206,903 | 
35,216) 
106,652 
177,177) 
3,112) 
221,204! 
558) 
99,357) 
9,043) 
2,626 
179,876) 
17,301, 
23, 368) 
63 544! 
102, 035) 
37, 103 | 





2,290,855! 
298,605} 
2,678, 811) 


50,537) 
7,665 


2,272,438) 
82,933 


4,203 


d Includes 
vrs 


1 (B46 252! 
297,077 
2,310,049] 
5,000 
142,466 
10,012) 
329,267) 
9,825) 


296,998 
405,792 
52,620 
4,202 


199, ‘08 





2,194,865] 
89,337) 
17,805} 

298,760! 
31,796 
629,425 
166,486 
25,275 
131,448 | 
512,210) 
112,945) 
19,084 


Dividends 

to Stock- 

holders, 
1912. 


$ 
60,000 
100,000] 


30,000! 
120,000) 
21,000! 


20 000) 


2,875, 000) 


10,000 
45,000! 


32,000 
2,910 


60,000 
8,000 


8,000 


20,000 


200,000) 


320,000 


20,000 


28,920 
120,000 


40,000 
4,400) 
20,000 


24,000 


15,000 
6,000 


9,415 
50,000 


10,000) 
180,000} 
251,335 

60,000 


20,000 

| 

3,000) 
12500) 
16,000] 
183,660! 
209,939) 
25,152 


18,000) 
32,000) 


5,750, 


21,880) 


168,000 
14,000 
9,000 


1912, 
These figures are compiled from the reports of the various companies to THE Spectator of New York, 
Department report: 


- 
wn 


and the 


Total 


Disburse- 


ments, 
1912. 


§ 
688,065 
7,146,665 
113,188 
369,837 
236,613 
1,423,541 
328,976 
922,029 
2,029,046 
38,460 
5,462,568 
74,696 
6,927 
213,997 
3, 192 747 


76, 
3, 282, 125 
737,643 
5,105,480 
102,873 


6,268 
383,802 
95,757 
37,152 
318,931 
8,228,895 
4,600,048 
125,827 
1,252,937 
43,472,207 
57,320 
283,365 
1,205,643 
"777,785 
4169,230 
307,304 
1,450,334 
15,286 
279,982 
5.410 
353.412 
49,318 
72,811 
348,671 
38,215 
86,165 
103,475 
276,706 
159,145 


619, ‘851 


43,683,039 


484/168 
5,436,687 


1,562,063 
52,964 
680,995 
151,910 
5,782 
288,599 
700,297 
85,784 
4,098,492 
1,060,997 
392,092 
458,799 
617,370 
1,072,201 





MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. [Thursday 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND 


MISCELLANEOUS IN 


SURANCE BUSINESS IN 1912.—Continued. 


Premium INCOME. Losses Pam. Total 

Disburse- 

ments, 
1912. 


Net Surplus. | Dividends 
to Stock- 
holders, 

1912. 


Cash 
Capital. 


7 1 | 
Jan. 
191 . 


1911. 


1911, 


> ; Income, 
COMPANIES 1912. 


an. I, 1912. 1912. 


1912, 


= ee 
1913. 


$ $ 
407,290) 224,966 
2,967,034| 441,751 
156,652 ; 
54.041 
19,461 
1,179,221 
3451,422 
1,401,934 
4,377,439 
327,048 
400,232 
67,051 
2,396,931 
2,136,240 
85,628,857 
425,570 
151,063 
2,753,157 
829,188 
1,026,986 

215'6: 


$ 
292,193 
1,400,141 


$ j 
175,444 5,000 
$2,364 
41,550 
132,931 
46,345 
61,506 
235 
24,951 
1,363,867 


$ 
378,135 
2,163,590 
122,205 


$ 
310,200 
436,742 
105,913 
340,830 
125,823 
191,427 
4/599 
215,852 
2,713,650 
17,194) ae 
68,002! ; 36,786 
15,586 32,196 121,514 
299,798 931.815 
430,852 300,743 666,510 
10,453,240) 9,543,251 10,583,070 
86,290 91,037 146,691 
40,433 | 32,160 59,343 
800,000 800,000 1,845,836 
444,828] 407,887 188,437 
445,000| 405,388 995,178 
96,360 92,002 35,675 
27,807] 121,138 
11,059| 10,528 


x | 3 

200,957) 321,438 
579,710) 
16, 704| 
29, :121| 
aa 524 
45, 52 3| 
ay '281| 
364,390} 
1,400,578) 


3 
100,000 
1,000,000 
125,000 
27,720 
10,000 
750,000 
200,000 
542,525 
500,000 
244,203 
287,335 
25,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
200,000 
100,000 
500,000 
250,000 
300,000 
100,000 
300,000 
158,700 


Ridgely Protective, Worcester, Mass 
Royal Indemnity, New York 

Security Casualty, Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Southern Mutual Aid, Birmingham, Ala 
Southern Mutual Aid, Pensacola, Fla... 
Southern Surety, St. Louis, Mo... 
Southwestern Casualty Ins., San 
Southwestern Surety Insurance, Denison 
Standard Accident, Detroit, Mich 
Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis. . 
lexas Fidelity and Bonding, Waco.. 
Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee. . 

Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton, Pa 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford, Conn 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn, 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia 

Union Health and Accident, Denver 
United States Casyalty, New York.. 
United States Guarantee, New York 

U. S. Health & Accident, Saginaw, Mich 
United States Plate G lass, Philadelphia. . . . aoe 
Western Casualty and a Dallas, Tex. . 
Western Surety, Sioux Falls, S. ee 


Antonio, Tex. 

Tex 

1,471, 912 
29,612 
76,710 
23,238 
518,565 


6, 890, 603 
99.568 
18,187 

1,003,619 
31,521 

472,899 


1,061,060 49, 040 | 
29,003 160,832) 
496,416 36,000! 
12,170 


1,005,997 
42,075 
259,410 
31,149 


3; 060, 858 
46,134 
224,987 
37,282 
“122,214,723 
11,206,414 
111,008,309 
97,642,665 
84,614,275 
74,820,986 
77,427,536 





~ 6,622,005) 112,708,233 
3,062,239| 11,875,996 
3,559,766) 100,832,237 
4,293,761 87,087,993 
3,675,931; 75,225,837 
3,406,888) 67,879,240 
3,447,191) 63,229,714 


53,796,168) 
5,210,129) 
48,586,039) 
39, 483 764 | 

35,530,345) 
31, 069, 170) 
30, 048, 790 


51, (833, 656 

5, 746, 018 
46,087,638 
38,755,759 
32,856,984 
30,003,247 
27,939,594 


111,206,717 
12/040, 138} 
100,166,579| 
89,373,654 
78,755,261 
68,295,794 
65,995,059) 


57,579,216 
1,684,248) 


396,756,993 
37,381,361 
359,375,632 
322,399,799 
307,060,549 
259,361,342 
242,928,982 


Totals, 1912 (122 companies). . 
Increase in 1912 . 

Totals, 1911 (122 companies) : 
Totals, 1910 (87 companies) 
Totals, 1909 (86 companies) 
Totals, 1908 (74 companies) 
Totals, 1907 (70 companies)... 




















40,465,653) 
30,600,819! 


and it ceased to be harmless, for one of the 
rear wheels came into contact with it at just 
the proper angle to give it an outward thrust 


world might be multiplied indefinitely; but one 
occurred not long ago which showed the ap- 
plication of exactly the same idea to a certain 


TIMELINESS IN ADVERTISING 


There is a time for all things, said the 


preacher; which is undoubtedly true. And 
while it should be the watchword of every in- 
surance man that the time to push his par- 
ticular line or lines is all the time, there are 
occasions when pushing is a little easier than 
usual, and a harvest may be reaped in excess 
of that which the same effort would produce 
under 

Timeliness in the approach and in publicity 
work means the expenditure of effort along 
the turn 
means conservation of energy, efficiency and 
other desirable things. For example, on a 
rainy day the merchant displays prominently 
large glaring signs announcing the presence of 
umbrellas and rubbers. A certain enterprising 
repairer of shoes took advantage of the piling 
up along the streets of banks of snow follow- 
ing an unusually severe blizzard to display at 
frequent intervals, on sticks stuck in the snow- 
bank, signs calling attention to the unpleasant- 
ness of thin or leaky soles in such weather. 
Instances of this sort in the general business 


ordinary circumstances. 


line of. least resistance, which in 


very active line of casualty insurance. 


Mysterious PLaAte GLAss ACCIDENT 


At one of the busiest corners of a good-sized 
city one day thete was a crash, as the big plate- 
glass window of a ready-to-wear store dis- 
charged a shower of fragments to the side- 
walk, narrowly escaping injuring a number of 
pedestrians. For some time it was an utter 
mystery how the thing had happened, until 
there was discovered in the window a large 
pebble, which had evidently been the missile 
responsible for the damage; and after con- 
siderable investigation to find the miscreant 
who had presumably thrown the stone, and as 
no one could be found who had seen anybody 
throw it, it was finally decided that the acci- 
dent—for it was an accident—had taken place 
in a rather remarkable manner. 

The pebble was lying harmlessly in the 
street, dropped from a load of gravel which 
had probably been dumped at the site of a 
nearby building. A heavy automobile rolling 
along the street ran over the pebble, however, 


of considerable force. The smashing of the 
window resulted. 

The window was insured, as the concern was 
one of those which does not overlook any bets 
of this sort, and it promptly notified the agency 
of the casualty company with which the policy 
was carried. This agency, quite as promptly, 
proceeded to get in some timely publicity work. 
Almost before the debris was cleared away a 
neatly-lettered sign was displayed in the win- 
dow, reading something like this: “This win- 
dow was insured in the Dash Blank Casualty 
Company, and a new one will cost this firm 
nothing. How about your window?” 

As indicated, the corner was one of the 
busiest in the city, and the number of people 
who saw that card would be hard to estimate. 
It is probable, however, that half of the busi- 
ness men of the town passed there during the 
day, at one time or another, and were thus 
forcibly reminded that windows do. get 
smashed now and then, and that insurance is 2 
good thing to have around when such things 
happen. 








General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 














92,193 
00,141 
16,696 


69,901 
71,879 
51,489 
51,025 
63,388 


07% 
9,410 
31,149 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 


The record of the successes of men in any 
arduous profession cannot but be helpful to 
their fellows who are struggling against simi- 
lar difficulties. There can be nothing more in- 
spiring to a young soldier than the example of 
a Napoleon at Austerlitz or a Washington at 
Trenton or Yorktown. 

Under the heading shown above will be given 
to the readers of THe Srecrator from time to 
time some stimulating experiences of life in- 
surance agents. Little will be said of failures. 
The agent has plenty of discouragements to 
fight against and there is nothing stimulating 
in that sort of negative reading. 

Life insurance agents are not like most of 
the world’s workers; they are not even like 
other salesmen. ‘They sell goods, it is true, 
but they deal in a peculiar commodity, and 
many of them have passed through the lower 
grades of salesmanship until they have reached 
a place where unusual qualities are demanded, 
and where, frequently, unusual rewards are 
gained. 


ToRERUNNERS OF INSURANCE AGENTS. 

In earlier ages of the history of business 
these frequenters of the road would have been 
crusaders of uncommon merchandise, for there 
were no life insurance companies in those days. 
But you doubtless could have found them show- 
ing the paces of a splendid steed fresh from 
Arabia, introducing a new breed of bullocks 
from Holland, or dickering at the portal of a 
castle, intent upon interviewing a knight or 
prince about the newest thing in swinging 
bridges for castle moats. They were salesmen, 
but were of a different rank from other sales- 
men that in those days frequented the road. 

To-day, every appointment cap-a-pie (which 
in this twentieth, century shapes itself in a 
well-brushed derby, fresh and natty necktie 
and neatly polished shoes) our enterprising 
gentry offer the newest wares in annual divi- 
dends and the most improved clauses of “total 
disability.” Men change little, whether under 
scarlet doublets or well-fitting Scotch tweeds. 
‘They storm the inner chamber of the merchant 


prince, or watch before ‘the closed door of the 


castle of finance, just as in those almost for- 
gotten years they would have been ready to 
push themselves before some mighty lord to 
nduce him to buy some unusual thing, some- 


EACH MONTH 





AS A SUPPLEMENT 


thing not daily offered and something of rare 
merit. 

I can see and hear such persuader, courtiers 
in a listening intently, the disdainful 
overlord impatient to be away to his sports or 
loves, and the vaulted audience chamber 
bustling with the gossiping chatter of a court. 

“How Mean thou to swear that 
the chain will break the head of a spear or 
turn the point of a cross-bolt?” 

“Even so, Mighty Prince. I ask but thy suf- 
ferance and a trial of the device. Place it on 
that yokel, and let one of thy sturdy men-at- 
arms—that handsome fellow there—at thirty 
paces string a bolt and let all fly. If the aim 
be true I warrant on my life the man will 
suffer naught; mayhap a bruise a thumb’s size 
—like a birthmark—but what of that!” 

With many a jest the courtiers stand aside. 
The servant slips the blued shirt of chain over 
his leather jerkin, and the man-at-arms, grimly 
around the starred 


circle 


now, sir! 


showing his teeth, clatters 
wheel of the mechanism of the weighty iron 
cross-bow, fits a bolt, and lets drive. 

The shrinking human target spins around, 
arrow, glancing from the armor, rings 
against the wall. The pressing 
his hand deeply into his side, while the courtiers 
make merry as if the soldier had missed split- 


and the 
yokel scowls, 


ting a fowl. 

“Let us be off—the boar waits!” impatiently 
prince. “The thing seems as thou 
Yell thy Flanders master that if he 
can make and thou deliver two score before 
Michaelmas, then well. But if even one turns 
not an arrow like that same, all shall go back 
and not a groat paid. Let us be off!” 

Thus had been forced upon him a device that 
in the next great peril will save the prince’s 


cries the 
hast said. 


life and the turn of a battle. 

This is not so unlike showing off an en- 
graved specimen of an instalment policy and 
presenting its advantages to a banker who is 
impatiently waiting to be off in his motor to his 
country club. 

Doubtless our old Flanders friend sometimes 
of the castle with 
have been. his 
order for two 
Once in a 


was shown the outer gate 
scant courtesy. Many must 
rebuffs before he landed an 


score Flanders-made chain shirts. 


while he must have felt that his trade was the 
most difficult of any and longingly beheld the 
castle attendants sure of food and a bed. Very 
taken long, expensive 


frequently he may have 
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and hazardous journeys, only to ‘find that the 
lord he desired to see had gone on a month’s 
trip. The next castle was perhaps many a 
weary league away, and very likely, notwith- 
standing his brave attire, our friend’s finances 
were getting so low that the only way to keep 
up a brave heart was to forget his purse. 


THE Mopern Way. 


A modern agent, who’ lands nowadays his 
hundreds of thousands each twelve months, 
tells me that in his earliest attempt to sell life 
insurance he came once so low in pocket that 
on a certain afternoon he had just one dime, 
and in the same pocket lay a notice from his 
landlady that if he didn’t pay up that night he 
needn't take his seat at her supper table. And 
my friend confesses that his watch and chain 
and other valuables had already been left at 
one of those shops ‘that: have .windows filled 
with personal effects from diamond rings to 
violins. 

For hours the agent was told at every office 
he entered that those he wanted to talk with 
had gone out or hadn’t happened to have been 
there that day. In one office he waited until 
he was worn out, only in the end to have a 
clerk volunteer the information that “Mr. 
So-and-so had ‘phoned from his club that he 
had been taken ill and had gone directly 
home.” 

As agents will agree, it sometimes seems as 
if there really wasn’t what might be called the 
ghost of a chance, At seven o’clock that night 
the desperate one was still at it, interviewing 
scornful janitors and delayed office boys gath- 
ering impatiently together the day’s mail. 


A DESPERATE CHANCE, 
Coming from one of these abortive sallies 
the agent glanced across the street. A glare 


of lights in an office on a second floor proved 
that something was going on over there. ‘The 
agent took a fresh grip of himself and leaped 
up the stairway three steps at a bound. If he 
found anybody that looked as if he had any 
money in his clothes he decided that he would 
insure the fellow’s life or in the attempt wear 
his tongue down to its socket. 
“Take my card to your master,” 
agent of a clerk who barred the 
alcove before the door of a private office. 
“He is very busy,” said the clerk. “Weare 


ordered the 


way’ in an 


” 











30 


here late; he leaves to-morrow on an unex- 
pected European trip.” 

“Will you kindly be so good as to take in my 
card,” said the agent. “I have the most press- 
ing business with him; a matter that is to him 
of the gravest importance. Take my card; he 
will see me.” 

In two minutes the clerk returned, 

“He will give you five minutes and not a 
second more.” 

“You are starting on a long journey,” said 
the agent, after he had entered the private 
office and had been brusquely told to speak 
quickly. 

“T am,” replied the merchant. 

“Ts your life insured ?” 

“Tt is,” said the merchant. 

“For every dollar it is worth?” 

There was a moment of silence. The man 
at the desk carefully examined a paper in his 
hand, then he turned toward the agent. 

“No,” he replied. “And, look nere!” I don’t 
know how in thunder you happened in just 
now. I’ve been looking over my insurance. If 
you represent an A No. I company and can get 
the thing fixed up this evening I'll take ten 
thousand with you. I have been called over in 
haste by my London representative—I leave at 
ten to-morfrow.” 

The application was made out, a doctor was 
hastily summoned, and the applicant proved to 
be an excellent risk. An hour later the agent 
called at the house of the: local manager of his 
company, and was handed enough of his pros- 
pective commission to more than satisfy his 
fandlady. Tf there is any quicker way, short of 
highway robbery, that a destitute man can fill 
a depleted pocket it would be hard ‘to find it. 





“HOW IS BUSINESS?” 

A company official was making a tour of the 
branch offices and dropped into a general 
agency in the Middle West unannounced. 

The manager being away the official did not 
make his identity known; however, he chatted 
a few minutes with those who chanced to be 
in the office at the time. Three of the force 
were seated at desks in the agents’ room, and 
to the nearest, who. was. puffing at a cob pipe, 
the visitor put the question, “How is busi- 
ness?” 

“Rotten,” was the reply. 

“That's right, pardner; business is certainly 
on the bum,” spoke up another. They were 
folding pamphlets and fussing with papers that 
had no connection with life insurance, and a 
little further questioning brought out,the fact 
that they were trying their hand at promoting. 

One was trying to float a Mexico banana 
plantation; another a patent churn, and the 
third had a gold mine. Statistics, photographs, 
estimates, churn models, chunks of ore, pros- 


pectuses and literature were piled around on > 


desks, chairs and even on the windows and 
floors. But for the sign on the door a stranger 
would scarcely have known it to be a life in- 
surance office. But the point is this:. They 
had drifted away; they had: lost interest; they 
were disorganizers, “knockers” in the business, 
although not intentionally so. Every manager 


is aware that there is positively nothing that 
will so completely disorganize an agency as for 
some outside scheme to be exploited from the 
agency office; it is absolutely fatal. 

The life insurance business perhaps more 
than almost any other requires concentration. 
Whether old at the business or a beginner, 
every life insurance man needs all the inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm he can gather; these can 
be had in useful measure only by thinking, 
reading, talking and hearing life insurance 
almost to the exclusion of everything else 
during reasonable business hours at least. 
When agents come to their branch office, often 
discouraged, they should find the atmosphere 
saturated with life insurance. It should be 
seen on every wall, in every arrangement and 
detail and written in every face, for only this 
will recharge an agent’s batteries, stiffen his 
backbone and send him back to the field bub- 
bling over with new inspiration and a fresh 
grip on himself. 

On the other hand, very little time spent in 
an office that is half life insurance and half 
many things else is a wet blanket to any agent. 

There are many such agencies, and now at 
the beginning of the new year is a good time 
for managers to put the lid on everything in 
their offices that does not pertain strictly to life 
insurance. No reasonable agent will take 
offense, for it is absolutely essential that the 
machinery of an agency be kept adjusted to a 
life insurance standard. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10913 


Philadelphia Life. 
__. ORDINARY LIFE. 


AGE aT Issur. 






































YEAR | 

OF LY, RR te Be fate See a Sa 
IssuE. | 

25 | 30 | 35 | 40 45 | 50 
PAH AE el a MERE Fy GREER [i » 
Premium...) 19.35} 22.10] 25.68| 30.45] 36.89) 45.74 
} | 
$008.23. | 2,80 3.05) 3.40! 3.96, 4.90) 6.41 
1906.......| 2.73, 2.94) 3.27; 3.77; 4.62] 6.02 
1907. 2.65| 2.84 3.14) 3.58! 4.34) 5.64 
Premium... 19.75} 22.54! 26.20) 31.07) 37.63) 46.64 
1908... 2.58 2.76 3.02) 3.41| 4.09} 5.27 
1909....... 2.51| 2.67) 2.89] 3.26 3.85] 4.91 
1910.. 2.45, 2.58 2.78 3.10 3.62| 4.58 
| eae | 2.38} 2.50) 2:67/ 2.95} 3.42] 4:27 
RE ON ET 
Premium...| 28.59) 31.48) 35.07| 39.59) 45.41| 53.19 
1905. 3.17; 3.40 3.74| 4.26, 5.11] 6.50 
aes 3.03} 3.24) 3.55] 4.02 4.81] 6.11 
i Sa 2.90} 3.09 3.37 3.79) 4.51) 5.73 
| 
Premium. .,| 28.98) 31.92) 35.58| 40.20) 46.16| 54.10 
pe 2.78| 2.95 3.19] 3.58 4.221 5.35 
1909....... 2.66, 2.81; 3.03} 3.38 3.95] 4.98 
oe ata 2.54) 2.68| 2.88; 3.18| 3.69] 4.63 
POEL psknns 2.43} 2.55' 2.72) 3.00' 3.45] 4.30 
| | 
_______ 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. | 
| 

Premium...) 48.75) 49.45 00.63 52.26] 55.18) 68.15 
905....... 3.95, 4.07] 4.20) 4.65| 5.36] 8.64 
1906....... 3.69| 3.82| 4.01| 4.36] 5.03) 8.17 
OOF wus. ca 3.44 3.57| 3.76 4.09] 4.701 7.69 
Petieteme « . 6353 3s 5 52.27) 55.18) 68.15 
1008....... 3.20] 3.32} 3.50} 3.81| 4.38) 7.21 
WD... 2; 2.97; 3.08] 3.26) 3.55] 4.06) 6.73 
| OBE 2.74| 2.85 3.02} 3.29] 3.77] 6.26 
Premium...| 48.36) 49.01} 50.02| 51.66] 54.44) ..... 
WOF4s 5 pes 2,53, 2.64] 2,80; 3.05] 3.49} 5.79 
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ORDINARY LIFE. 
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AGE AT ISSUE. 












































YEAR | 
OF b. 
IssuE. | | | 
| 25 | 30 | 35 | 40° 45 | 50 
cae } 
| | | 
Premium. ..| 21.35] 24.22 27.93) 32.80 39.31) 48.17 
1908.......) 3.87} 3.71) 4.10) 4.56 5.08) 5.66 
Premium...| 20.98| 23.68) 27.30) 31.86) 38.51) 47.09 
1909......., 3.31] 3.63] 4.02| 4.46) 4.98) 5.54 
1910.;...... 3.24| 3.56) 3.93) 4.37) 4.87| 5.41 
Premium...| 21.88) 24.61| 28.26) 33.25] 40.42| 50.43 
1911.......| 2.74) 3.08} 3.54) 4.16] 5.06} 6.31 
Premium... 19.73) 22.29) 25.68) 30.24} 36.52} 45.40 
| } | | 
1912.......| 1.62) 1.69] 1.79; 1.96] 2.24] 2.76 
' I | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
| | | 
Premium...) 31.33) 34.24| 37,80] 42.24 47.95] 55.59 
$008. 5s 3.37] 3.71| 4.10} 4.56 5.08! 5.66 
Premium...| 30.70| 33.53 37.01| 41.39) 47.06) 54.63 
1909....... 3.31] 3.63) 4.02} 4.46 4.98) 5.54 
1910......., 3.25| 3.56] 3.93] 4.37 4:87]. 5.41 
Premium... 31.78) 34.91] 38.75| 43.57 49.75) 58.02 
1911.......] 3.98 | °4.37|. 4.86} 5.45) 6.22) 7.26 
Premium... ......| 32.25] 35.42] 39.49) 44.95] 53.22 
ee PALL, hee eo | eve 1.905. 2.76 
_ 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium... 49.36) 50.20| 51.43) 53.34 56.44! 61.54 
1908.......| 4.12! 4.46] 4.85) 5.31, 5.84) 6.43 
1909 3.86) 4.18] 4.57) 5.01 5.54 6,11 
1910 3.61; 3.021 4.20) 4.73|......)..00.. 
WE oes a 3.37) 3.68) 4.04) 4.46 4.94) 5.49 
1912 1.62) 1.69] 1.79 1.96 2.244 2.76 
Equitable Life (N. Y.). 
__ORDINARY LIFE, _ 
Premium...| 21.49] 24.38 28.11| 33.01) 39.55] 48.48 
1903....... 5.26] 6.06] 7.07; 8.39] 10.05] 12.22 
O08. sees: 5.01} 5.76] 6.73) 7.96| 9.57] 11.64 
1905....... 4.76) 5.48] 6.39) 7.56| 9.09] 11.07 
DBs; 6.03% 4.52) 5.19| 6.05) 7.16} 8.61} 10.50 
Ae 4.29] 4.92] 5.72) 6.76] 8.13} 9.93 
1908.02... 4.06) 4.64) 5.39] 6.37) 7.66] 9.37 
Premium... me 
ee 3.83} 4.37] 5.07) 5.98) 7.19! 8.81 
1910....... 3.60/ 4.11] 4.76) 5.60} 6.73] 8.25 
) aagege 3.38) 3.85] 4.45, 5.23) 6.28] 7.69 
1018. 5.2.3. 3.16) 3.59} 4.14) 4.86] 5.83] 7.14 
Raat ICN et See 
34.76| 38.34] 42.79] 48.52] 56.17 
8.51) 9.51| 10.72] 12.21| 14.10 
8.03) 8.97| 10.12| 11:55] 13.36 
7.56, 8.44) 9.53] 10.90] 12.64 
7.00| 7.93) 8.96] 10:26| 11.93 
6.64) 7.43) 8.39] 9.63) 11.23 
6.19) 6.93) 7.84] 9.01| 10.53 
| | 
5.76| 6.45| 7.30] 8.40| 9.84 
5.34 5.98) 6.77) 7.80| 9.16 
4.92) 5.51! 6.25| 7.21| 8.50 
4.52) 5.06] 5.74] 6.63) 7.83 
_____ 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. — 
{ 
Premium...| 50.53] 51.31) 52.47] 54.31) 57.32) 62.34 
| 
ct 12.14) 12.45| 12.86] 13.47) 14.32] 15.60 
1904.0... 11.35} 11.65] 12.06] 12.65) 13.49] 14.74 
1905.......| 10.59} 10.88] 11.28] 11.86] 12.67) 13.90 
1906... 9.84] 10.13] 10.51] 11.08) 11.87) 13.08 
1907....... 9.12} 9.40} 9.77| 10.32) 11.09] 12.26 
1908....... 8.42) 8.68) 9.04) 9.58 10.33| 11.46 
Premium...| 49.33) 50.43| 51.91] 54.06) 57.34) 62.55 
909....... 6:55] 7.12} 7.79} 8.61) 9.60) 10.88 
1910...,... 5.89) 6.45) 7.10) 7.90, 8.86|:10.10 
1911.......| 5.24] 5.79! 6.43] 7.21) 8.14|/ 9.34 
1912....... 4.60} 5.15] 5.77| 6.54 7.43) 8.59 
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Home Life (N. Y.). 
ORDINARY LIFE. 





AGE AT Issue. 





| 
Yea | 
oF 1 its s 
Issue. | | 
25 | 30 | 35 40 | 45 | 50 
PU pda Ee aS Kneis raat 
| } | | | 
Premium...| 20.84) 23.72) 27.47) 32.43) 39.12| 48.28 
| 
1903....... 4.05} 4.69| 5.51) 6.58 7.95| 9.74 
Oh. .5is.. 3.941 4.55) 5.35, 6.38] 7.721 9.46 
1905....... 3.83, 4.42) 5.18) 6.18] 7.48) 9.19 
1906... 3.73, 4.30} 5.03) 5.99) 7.25) 8 ‘92 
1907....... 3.63| 4.17) 4.88, 5.80 7.03) 8/65 
Premium..,| 20.14) 22.85| 26.35] 30.94) 37.08) 45.45 
1908....... 2.95, 3.39) 3.96 4.70) 5.66 6.92 
1909....... 2:80} 3.21) 3.74) 4.43) 5.33 6/52 
Ci ae 2.65) 3.03} 3.52) 4.16) 5.00] 6.13 
MEL 544s 2.511 2.86] 3.31} 3.90) 4.68 5.74 
1013....... 2:37, 2.69] 3.10 3.65) 4.36) 5.35 
| | | 








20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


| | | 
Premium. ..| 20.68, 32.67} 36.38| 41.06] 47.11) 55.22 
| { 




















6 if 
5.34) 6.95] 6.70) 66} 8.85) 10.39 
5.12) 5.71) 6.44; 7/36) 8.52) 10.03 
4.92) 5.48] 6.18) 7.06) 8.19} 9.67 
30.12 32.87] 36.22| 40.38) 45.73| 52.87 
4.30! 4.75] 5.30) 5.98) 6.84) 7.93 
3.98} 4.40} 4.91) 5.55] 6.36] 7.41 
3.68} 4.06] 4.54) 5.13) 5.89) 6.89 
3.38| 3.738] 4.17; 4.72) 5.44) 6.39 
| 3.10) 3.42) 3.82, 4.33], 5.00} 5.90 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium...) 49.45) 50.28) 51,52 53.46{ 56,65, 61.03 
NOUR. esis 9.68 9.92) 10.26 10.75| 11.46) 12.51 
1904....... | 9.18) 9.42) 9.76 10.25] 10.97) 12.02 
3008; .° 3... | 8.70} 8.95) 9.29 9.77) 10.49) 11.56 
1906 oo es 8.24, 8.49) 8.83, 9.31} 10.04) 11.10 
1907.......| 7.80} 8.04) 8.39) 8.87) 9.59) 10.66 
Premium...| 48.15} 48.83] 49.85 51.48) 54.22) 58.81 
4008 5 33:2 6.73| 6.91] 7.14) 7.48) 7.99) 8.74 
ROOD ce oo. 6.12} 6.29} 6.53 6.87) 7.37) 8.11 
1010:;,.... 6.58} 5.70) 5.94) 6.27| 6.76 7.50 
1911.. 4.96} 5.13] 5.36 5.69) 6.18) 6.90 
1912.. 4.40} 4.58} 4.81 5.14!) 5.61) 6.32 
| 








. A FEW CASES 
By a WESTERN AGENT 


Instead of taking a single topic and develop- 
ing it by means. of analysis and illustrations [| 
shall upon the present occasion limit myself 
to the narration of a few short stories about 
the writing of applications. It is not improb- 
able that the stories will suggest some general- 
izations, in which event they will be set down 
for what they are worth. 

In the far Northwest, so far in fact that the 
thermometer sometimes falls to 30 degrees 
below zero, there is a general agent who is 
also a magnificent personal writer, Let us call 
him Jacobson. Jacobson has been writing ap- 
plications for at least twenty-five years, and 
for ten or twelve years he has reported nearly 
a million a year. I think he sometimes writes 
as high as $1,200,000 a year. Many years ago 
Jacobson interviewed a prospect and spent 
some time in emphasizing the merits of the 
company he represented. In fact, he brought 
out these merits so clearly that the prospect 
was tempted to get into a company that ap- 
peared to be so good,. and he brought out all 
the policies that he carried in different com- 
panies: “If I take any insurance in your com- 
pany, Mr. Jacobson,” he said, “I shall prob- 
ably drop some of these policies. Look them 


over and tell me what ones you would advise 
me to lapse.” Jacobson examined the policies 
carefully. They represented an aggregate of 
something like $150,000. But when he had 
looked them all over he said: “You have a 
fine lot of policies. They are, as far as I can 
see, adapted to your needs, and you have a 
splendid insurance property. Your companies 
are among the best,.and I could not conscien- 
tiously advise you to drop any of your in- 
surance. I bid you good day.” 


A CHARACTER TEST 


This sounds both dramatic and romantic. 
In fact, it does not sound like an average in- 
surance man, and if life insurance solicitors 
were ever put on the stage the incident could 
be presented in such a way as to show that the 
prospect was really testing Jacobson by pre- 
tending to make him the judge of the com- 
panies that he was to withdraw from. While 
there is no evidence that the prospect was 
framing up this little stunt to get a view of 
Jacobson’s character, the story goes that Jacob- 
son did not get as far as the door before the 
prospect called him back, and expressed his 
astonishment that there was an insurance 
agent in the world who would not tear his 
competitors to pieces. In fact, he said frankly 
to Jacobson that he was the only insurance 
agent he had met who had not been eager to 
show how bad some of his policies were. 
Jacobson secured an application for $25,000, 
and it is fair to assume that this was the re- 
ward of integrity. 

Jacobson did not relate this experience him- 
self. It was described by an admirer, but 
Jacobson was present, and the story made him 
reminiscent. » He was moved to tell of an ap- 
plication in the dim past and the business 
policy which he adopted at the time. When he 
first entered the life insurance field he secured 
the application of a rising young attorney for 
$10,0co. It was all the attorney could carry at 
the time, hut before he closed the transaction 
he suggested to the attorney that if the sub- 
ject of insurance ever came up in the future, 
no matter what the circumstances and regard- 
less of whether the policy was to be taken in 
his own company or not, he had but to come 
and see Jacobson, and he would give him un- 
biased information on any point if he desired 
it. Jacobson was then striving to build up a 
reputation in the community in which he 
worked, and he feels that this policy of being 
an unbiased expert has succeeded. The at- 
torney that he wrote so long ago now carries 
$100,000:in Jacobson’s company, and there are 
men in Jacobson’s field who will not buy an 
accident policy unless Jacobson puts his O. K. 
on it. Jacobson believes that a solicitor should 
create a demand for himself as well as for his 
goods, that he should conduct himself so that 
his fellow citizens believe what he says and 
that his competitor looks up to him and not 
down upon him, 


INFORMATION Apout Prospect IMPORTANT 

Jacobson insists strongly upon the solicitor’s 
getting as much information about his pros- 
pect a8 may be necessary to his purpose-before 
calling on the prospect if he can. In illustra- 
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tion of his own method, he mentioned a pros- 
pect with whom he was not acquainted. In 
fact, he had never even seen him at the time 
he was speaking, but he had written the man’s 
partner for $100,000, and incidentally had 
picked up considerable information about the 
member of the firm whom he intended to 
interview at some future time. This man 
traveled extensively, was seldom at home, and 
was wealthy. Jacobson felt that when the 
subject of life insurance was presented to him 
he was sure to urge that he could handle his 
money to better advantage than an insurance 
company could. Now Jacobson had learned 
that the prospect was the father of two boys, 
both of whom were invalids. Therefore, when 
the prospect offered the hackneyed objection, 
Jacobson intended to point out to him that if 
he should lose his fortune his boys would be 
helpless because they were absolutely depend- 
ent upon him, It was his duty to protect them 
against future misery by a policy that would 
guarantee them an income in the event of 
financial disaster to himself. Jacobson was 
sure that he could not present any investment 
or protection feature which would appeal to 
this man, and the only point of attack left 
open to him was the situation of the inyalid 
boys. He felt that with this knowledge in his 
possession he was prety well armed for the in- 
terview when he should finally secure it. 

However, Jacobson is not always. successful 
in getting information which he can use in 
advance of a prospect. Sometimes prospects 
are come upon accidentally, and then it is 
necessary to pick up information by the catch- 
as-catch-can method, But he is firmly of the 
opinion that if a solicitor calls upon a prospect 
who looks well from an outsidé view the solici- 
tor should prolong the interview by any reas- 
onable subterfuge he can command. Con- 
versation of any kind, no matter how hope- 
less it “may appeat, "may presently give the 
solicitor the clew he needs. Upon one occasion 
Jacobson ealled upon a judge and ‘heard the 
usual story. The judge had all he wanted; 
could make more money than an insurance 
company; did not want to waste the solicitor’s 
time, etc. But Jacobson persisted in making 
talk and pulling things out of the judge, and 
presently his honor let slip the fact that he 
owed a mortgage of $30,000 on his home, 
which, to his regret, he could not pay off for 
some years. “If this is a cause of regret to 
you,” suggested Jacobson, “how much more 
will it be to your dependents if you die and 
leave them this mortgage?” The question 
struck the judge in his vulnerable part, and 
before Jacobson left he had secured an ap- 
plication for $30,000, the amount necessary to 
protect the mortgage. Which moved Jacob- 
son to remark that an interview should He 
prolonged by hook or by crook in the hope 
that something upon which to base an argt- 
ment will leak out. 

Sow1ne Seep 

Jacobson is thoroughly committed to a prin- 
ciple which he calls sowing seed. To judge 
by his own illustration, he apparently means 


that if a man has plenty of money and. could 
carry insurance but will not, it is always worth 
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while to invest an interview in him. Jacobson 
called upon a merchant who was managing 
three distinct busitiesses. But hevhad all the 
capital he needed, was not borrowing money, 
and figured his profits purely from the stand- 
point of interest. He assured Jacobson that 
_he could not be moved; that a number of first- 
class solicitors had recently interviewed him, 
and that he had demonstrated, to them that he 
had nouse for insurance. He was willing to 
spare Jacobson some time, but warned him 
that it would be-wasted. Jacobson replied: 
“My friend, I have no idea that you will give 
me af application to-day. You' are, however, 
a reflecting man, and I want.to leave you 
something to think about. The only consid- 
eration I ask is*that if. you do change your 
mind in the future you will remember that I 
am in business, will remember that I have 
planted this seed in your mind and will give 
me a chance to submit figures to you.” Three 
weeks had hardly passed when the merchant 
asked Jacobson to submit him a proposition 
for business insurance. ‘Jacobson submitted 
his proposition in writing, because he knew 
that all of his prominent competitors would be 
invited to do the same. He simply mailed the 
proposition to the merchant, and reminded him 
of his promise to talk matters over. He knew 
that if he presented the proposition in person 
he might, as he said, “shoot off his powder’ 
without having an opportunity to examine the 
propositions of his competitors. A week later 
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the merchant telephoned to Jacobson that he 
might call and explain his figures if he liked. 
The first question of the merchant’s was about 
the highness of the rates of Jacobson’s com- 
pany, and Jacobson knew at once that the 
merchant had picked out what ‘he thought 
would be’ the ‘hardest proposition for him to 
meet. There was a difference of nearly $7 a 
thousand between the premium of Jacobson’s 
company and the rate. of another «company. 
Jacobson recognized the other company by its 
rate, and immediately called it by name. The 
merchant was impressed with Jacobson’s 
familiarity with his business, and gave two 
hours of his time to the interview. At the 
conclusion Jacobson secured two applications 
for a total of $120,000 on the lives of the mer- 
chant and his partner. He collected $5600 in 
premiums. From which Jacobson concluded 
that it pays to plant seed in the mind of a 
prospect even when the indications are that he 
may never take insurance, 


READJUSTMENT OF PortciEs 

Life insurance companies, so far as they 
may be viewed as having a collective opinion, 
are, on the whole, opposed to the readjustment 
of policies that have been for some time in 
force. They believe that the substitution of a 
new policy for an old is fraught with so much 
risk that it is wiser to leave almost any kind 
of an old policy in force rather than to replace 
it with a new one. Jacobson is distinctly of 
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the opinion that when policies can be changed 
without loss they should be changed. Jacob- 
son applies a sort of Golden Rule to the prob- 
lems that grow out of the substitution of new 
policies for old and changes of policies in gen- 
eral. His rule is something like this: If the 
solicitor were in the same situation as the 
policyholder, and being thoroughly familiar 
with the life insurance business, he would sub- 
stitute a new policy for an old in his own 
case, then it would be fair and honest for him 
to recommend a change to the policyholder. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR ADDITIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 


The decreased purchasing power of money af- 
fords agents a powerful argument in soliciting 
policyholders for additional life insurance. The 
man who purchased a $10,000 policy ten years 
ago, or even some years later, is apt to consider 
that it has the same purchasing power as when 
he purchased it. The unpleasant truth is that 
the $10,000 insurance to-day has only about $7500 
of its original purchasing power. 

The same condition applies to deposits in sav- 
ings banks, stocks, bonds, and other invest- 
ments, but its application to life insurance, 
where the family are faced with the increased 
cost of living, with which the protection of 
their insurance has not kept pace, is most 
serious of all. All life insurance taken some 
years ago should be increased by twenty-five per 
cent in order to obtain the same purchasing 
power as.the original amount. 

Life insurance agents have in this condition 
of affairs a powerful and convincing argument 
in soliciting. additional insurance from old 
policyholders that should increase their new 
business during the year materially.—Travelers 
Agents Record. 
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THE NEW AUSTRALIAN LIFE 
TABLES 


By Freperick L. HorrMan 


An important contribution to the literature 
of mortality investigations is Census Bulletin 
No. 14 of the Census of the Commonwealth of 
Australia for 1911, by C. H. Knibbs, C. M. G., 
Commonwealth Statistician, published under 
the authority of the Minister for Home Affairs. 
The Bulletin consists of twenty-one tables, 
exhibiting the facts of Australian mortality 
experience for the period 1881-1910, for both 
sexes and separately for the six Australian 
States. As far back as 1879 an interesting 
paper on Australian mortality was presented 
to the Institute of Actuaries, but that inquiry 
was limited to New South Wales and the ex- 
perience data of 1860-1875. Subsequently the 
results of two further.investigations were pub- 
lished by Mr. Burridge, F. I. A., on the com- 
bined mortality of New South Wales, Victoria 
and Queensland. In 1893 Mr. Dovey read a 
paper on the rate of mortality in New South 
Wales and Victoria before the Insurance In- 
stitute of New South Wales, followed in 1894 
by an address by Mr. Duckworth on the ob- 
served rate of mortality in the two colonies. 
An exceptionally interesting address on the 
subject was contributed to the Proceedings 
of the Institute of Actuaries in 1901 by Messrs. 
Moors and Day, including a brief review of 
previous Australian investigations, the scien- 
tific requirements for a mortality experience 
and the results of an inquiry into the rates of 
mortality and the methods employed in the 
construction of a mortality table from a single 
census and the deaths in the years adjacent 
thereto. The authors point out that such in- 
quiries should be of special value “to those 
engaged in the conduct of industrial business, 
to whom rates of mortality derived from the 
Statistics of the general population are an ab- 
solute necessity.” For the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the effects of tropical residence the ex- 
perience data for Queensland and South Aus- 
tralia were not made use of, and, as observed 
in the discussion by Mr. H. J. Baker, “Life in 
Australia differed in so many respects from 
that to which one was accustomed in Great 
Britain, that it was interesting and instructive 
fo compare the rates of mortality experienced 





in the two countries and to trace the causes of 
the distinctive features of each and their per- 
matiency, or otherwise.” 

Aside from these actuarial investigations 
into the mortality cf the several Australian 
States, an illuminating discussion of the statis- 
tics of age and expectation of life was pub- 
lished in the statistician’s report on the census 
of New South Wales for 1891, with compara- 
tive data for England and Wales for an ap- 
proximately corresponding period. For New 
Zealand, which is not one of the constituent 
States of the Australian Commonwealth, 
several life tables have also been published, in- 
cluding one by Mr. George Leslie, reprinted in 


TABLE I.—COMPARATIVE MORTALITY RATES—AUSTRALIA, 1881-1910. 


elements in mortality investigations for the 
Australian Commonwealth than at least for the 
Eastern States of the United States, and that, 
therefore, the statistical and actuarial prob- 
lems cannot be sufficiently serious to preclude 
the construction of a trustworthy and typical 
life table for certain representative sections of 
this country. 

The details of the Australian Life Tables 
can only be very briefly discussed, but the 
essential facts are given in tabular form, as 
follows: 

Table I. exhibits the comparative mortality 
rates of Australia for three decennial periods 
by sex and selected years of life. 


RATE OF MORTALITY AT 


SELECTED AGES PER 1000 EXPOSED TO RISK. 


MALES. 
AGE. 
1881-1890. | 1891-1900. | 

id. ecn's o ela 132.48 | 118.40 
Bd Tits he cas note Oe ha 2.53 | 2.25 
SS arp Ante heleWirat ae 7.14 | 4.73 
Oy a eae ae eS, 5 al 8.67 6.98 
ERR Re ees ey 11.29 | 9.69 
50.. a) Breathe ose Aiea ag 18.61 | 15.22 
5 RE Se Fen ‘A etek. : 32.30 | 30.27 
7 | ape fo BE aah ‘ 64.16 | 60.54 
Se De ws he aelate tale ak ntaletaebre a 136.46 | 138.39 
MO Seas Siwy cs oes e ofele 256.90 | 258 . 38 


the official Year Book of New Zealand for 
1912. Apart from these inquiries with regard 
to the mortality of the general population, the 
experience of the Australian Mutual Provident 
has been made public from time to time, so 
that abundant material is available for a scien- 
tific study of the duration of life in a section 
of the world for which it is safe to assume 
that the registration of deaths is not more ac- 
curate and complete than for the registration 
area of the United States. It may also safely 
be assumed that the factors of immigration 
and migration are not much more disturbing 


FEMALES. 


1901-1910. 


1881-1890. 1891-1900. 


1901-1910. 





| 95.10 | 115.72 101.39 79.53 
1.79 | 2.39 | 2.00 1.59 
| 3.70 5.28 3.88 3.29 
5.19 8.28 6.52 5.19 
8.16 10.40 8.37 7.18 
13.95 13.99 | 11.42 9.56 
25.84 23.95 22.45 19. 20 
61.62 52.19 | 46.72 47.77 
| —-137..95 124.47 122.35 113.33 
| 277.36 253 . 59 239.09 | 242.21 


According to this table the death rate has 
declined, at age 30 for males, from 8,67 per 
1000 during 1881-1890 to 5.19 during Ig0I-I9I10. 
The corresponding decline in the female death 
rate has been from 8.28 per 1000 to 5.19. 

Table II. exhibits the number surviving to 
specified ages, but in a more abbreviated form, 
with distinction of sex. Out of every 100,000 
males born the number surviving to age 40 has 
increased from 64,106 during 1881-1890 to 
75,887 during 1901-1910. The corresponding 
improvement in the longevity of females has 
been about the same. 


TABLE II.—SURVIVORSHIP TABLE FOR AUSTRALIA, 1881-1910. NUMBER WHO SURVIVE TO 





SELECTED AGES OUT OF 100,000 AT BIRTH. 


| FEMALES. 


1901-1910. | 1881-1890. 1891-1900. 1901-1910. 











MALES. 
AGE 

1881-1890. 1891-1900. 

| ERD pA sagt BAS Bade Sy geeg ee Ord +h 100,000 100,000 
Rin ayl 2 Fale dieatee ote de> oF 76,630 80,349 
bos ous xv éae de ok wie 64,106 69,788 
Batis dati eae dw ett @ ‘ 43,483 50,205 
BEE ae wenn tal oa wo wed 6 . 10,438 12,568 
eee Sig haa ane othe owe 22 25 





100,000 oe 100,000 100,000 
$4,493 79,099 | 82,473 86,459 
75,887 a ‘ 4 | 72,487 78,001 
56,782 56,617 63,247 
14,330 13. Oo 18,631 21,356 

15 | 42 52 56 
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Table III. shows the expectation of life in 
Australia at selected ages with distinction of 


sex. 


According to this table the expectation 


of life of males at age 30 has increased from 
33.6 years during 1881-1890 to 36.5 years dur- 


ing 190I-IQIO. 


The corresponding expectation 


of life for females has increased from 36.1 to 


39.3 years. 


TABLE III.—EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN AUSTRALIA, 1880-1910. 


AT SELECT 


their location according to latitude south of 
the Equator, and in addition thereto the 
average annual temperature is given, together 
with the expectation of life for males and 
females at three selected but typical ages. 

The precise geographical position of South 
and West Australia is rather difficult to define, 
since the range of latitude for these two States 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN YEARS 





MALES. 


1881-1890, 





suas 47,199 51,076 
48,861 51,426 

| 40,575 42,809 

arden } 33,642 35,110 
ye 26,499 27,645 

ox 19.740 20,450 
jieasnwhea ia | 13,774 13,988 
ofan a 8,815 8,900 
Dede Cs } 5,106 4,997 
aera ae | 2,906 2,908 


A very interesting comparison is made in the 


next two tables of the death rates by selected 


ages for the 


decade 1901-1910. 
rate was 


the death 


six Australian States for the 
It is shown that at age 30 
highest for males in 


Queensland, or 6.47 per 1000, and lowest in 


Tasmania, or 4.30. 


The details for males and 


females are given in the two following tables: 


TABLE IV.—COMPARATIVE MORTALITY RAT 


AUSTRALIA, 1901-1910. RATE PER 1000 LIVING AT EACH AGE, 


1891-1900, 











ED AGES. 
FEMALES. 
| 1901-1910. | 1881-1890. | 1891-1900. 1901-1910. 
Mnetiiemneniabatenentitenmeial Ss outane 
| 55,200 50,844 | 54,756 58,837 
53,532 51,949 | 54,462 56,385 
44,737 43,435 | 45,722 47,521 
36,520 36,134 | 37,855 39,327 
28,557 29,078 | 30,488 31,473 
21,163 22,060 | 22,933 23,688 
14,348 15,387 | 15,863 16,195 
8,670 9,699 9,892 9,955 
4,960 5,272 5,486 5,731 
| 2,639 2,975 3,068 2,990 








is from the Tropics to the Sub-Tropical Zone. 
Comparing, however, Tasmania, which lies in 
the Temperate Zone, with Queensland, which 
lies largely in the Tropical Zone, it is shown 
that throughout the expectation of life is more 
favorable in the former, which, no doubt, is 
partly accounted for by climatic conditions, for, 
as shown by the table, the average annual tem- 


E OF MALES IN THE SEVERAL STATES OF 


| Queensland. 

















AGE | New South Victoria. South | West Tasmania. 
| Wales. | Australia. Australia. 
| 
MN ee Pe rea 94.46 95.48 | 90.59 85.85 118.61 94.35 
RG salad aie tvluvos pak ae tins 1.70 1.84 | 1.79 1.79 2.09 1.84 
Se ee 3.45 3.40 4.85 3.59 | 4.98 3.91 
ak od Rea wkes Elw eer dace tease 4.48 5.12 | 6.47 4.69 6.33 4.30 
Wh diel e rs else Cale wb ticle a 7.73 8.51 | 9.65 7.52 9.44 7.27 
50. 13.06 14.15 | 16,12 13.86 16.35 8.71 
RS Sr eee Te 25.55 25.75 | 27.30 25.41 28 .57 19.49 
| MRS errr 61.49 63.43 | 60, 54 55.00 58 . 20 47.25 
elk aE PRR P-sle riayy  Taa tf 130.94 150.80 127 .99 131.88 149.10 156.72 
IN Sos civin oO Lae eee Gi ae ha 256.52 273.04 257 . 58 259.44 | 278.49 302.97 
TABLE V.—COMPARATIVE MORTALITY RATE OF FEMALES IN THE SEVERAL STATES OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1901-1910. RATE PER 1000 LIVING AT EACH AGE. 
AGE. | New South Victoria. | Queensland. South West Tasmania. 
Wales. Australia. Australia. 
| 

Ws So vibtecd-b as Sree ole Glo ph Aries 80.31 79.80 | 74.90 69.73 96.62 79.42 
10.. ich ie a da 1.45 1.68 | 1.54 1.54 2.19 1.84 
EEN Dag SRP A ain gah ph Hira e* 3.20 3.40 | 2.94 3.59 3.65 4.04 
Wi ase chika Sicaig Macelad poe Se 4.73 5.33 | 5.08 5.19 5.99 | 4.64 
MN crs au cib keine hay ate had 7.02 7.48 | 7.32 6.72 7,62 | 6.72 
BLS of Seta iis 6 cS vid on ee ES 9.65 10.19 | 9.81 9.26 9.74 | 7.52 
MPL s sis ¢'wivk. dine dh Wie. tae Ooh ke 18.70 19.70 19.92 17.62 18.91 | 17.37 
BN ia 6 CRAB ORNS oe pdb eee a aes 47.99 49.61 45.84 44.83 48.43 45.51 
MP A6:-c 5 winks wbcwks horn oleae 114.82 116.11 107 .66 112.78 110.82 105.36 
gt ERS NER eee rates ET 242.21 252.78 238 .03 230.04 213.64 246.37 








The variations in the mortality rate and ex- 
pectation of life in Australia are, partly at 


least, the result of climatic conditions. 


In the 


‘concluding table the six Australian States have 


been arranged 


in the approximate order of 


TABLE VI.—COMPARATIVE EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1901-1910. 





perature in Tasmania is only 54.40, against 68.80 
for Queensland. The expectation of life for 
Tasmania was 38.9 years at age 30, against 35.5 
for Queensland. 

The foregoing summary of the Australian 


























Approximate Average | MALEs. | FEMALES. 
Range of Annual | ae eR om 
Latitude, S. Temperature. | 
Age 0. Age 30. | Age 60. | Age 0. | Age 30. | Age 60. 
‘Tasmania...... 43° 38’-40° 40’ 54.4° 57.76 38 .94 15.29 | 59.86 40.46 16.68 
Victoria........] 39° ~34° 58.3° 55.06 36.22 14.07 58.46 38.90 | 15.99 
New So. Wales*.| 36° -29° 63.0° 55.90 37.09 14.50 58.97 39.49 | 16.17 
South Australiat| 37° -12° 62,.9° 56.76 37.21 14.89 60.39 39.96 | 16.62 
West Australia. . 35° ~15° 64.0° 51.44 35.30 14.16 | 56.46 39.14 16.37 
Queensland..... 29° -11° 68.8° 54.20 35.51 | 14.45 | 59.29 39.35 16.39 
| 





* Including Federal Capital Territory. 


t Including Northern Territory. 
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investigation suggests the great practical value 
of corresponding investigations into the lon- 
gevity of the inhabitants of the larger geo- 
graphical divisions of the United States and 
Canada. While it has to be conceded that the 
difficulties in such an investigation are quite 
considerable, it is conclusively shown by the 
Australian results that they can be success- 
fully overcome by a skillful treatment of the 
facts. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 


A Series of Life Insurance Soliciting 
Experiences 


(Second Instalment. ) 
THe Younc AGent’s First ADVENTURE. 

Not the least of the many pleasures of the 
road of solicitation for signatures on the 
dotted lines is that when a fellow believes he 
has made the completest of failures, very fre- 
quently he has gained a friend that will, some- 
time it may be, aid him a good deal more than 
if he had given an application for a consider- 
able amount. 

There was once an office boy who received 
the munificent wage of three whole dollars a 
week. The boy lived in a suburban town, and 
the cost for the monthly railway ticket to take 
him back and forth to the great city was ten 
dollars. After he had paid for the ticket there 
was so little left that the problem of clothing 
presented something of a difficulty. Fortun- 
ately he lived at home and had no board to 
pay; even the actuary of his company could 
never have devised figures that would have 
solved the problem if the boy had paid for his 
keep. 

By selling the waste paper of his office, car- 
rying parcels, and doing other errands for the 
few employees—it was the tiniest of corpora- 
tions—the boy managed to slightly augment 
his income. And being a boy of ambition he 
looked around for fu ther gleanings in the 
corners of the fields of commerce. 

Early in his insurance éxperience the young 
fellow noted that the agents he met looked 
upon all business life as a sort of happy hunt- 
ing ground. If fortune didn’t smile on a 
Monday there was always a glorious possi- 
bility for Tuesday, and so on right through 
the week. And the thing had no end, for 
weeks rolled on and on. And the boy daily 
heard stories of how so and so “closed his big 
case,’ and “wouldn’t have to hustle for a 
month unless the fever seized him.” So one 
day the boy himself decided that he, too, would 
“insure his man.” 


His First Prospect. 

It was a good deal easier to come to the 
decision of insuring “his man” than it was to 
make up his mind as to just the right man 
to insure. Offices all around were filled with 
men—game was certainly very plenty in the 
happy hunting grounds—but the hoy was 
“gunshy” already; his heart thumped into his 
throat, and he had a very queer feeling when 
he walked. the streets with the thought of 
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breaking in on a stranger. And he found that 
he couldn’t do it. No, that first applicant would 
have to be somebody he knew, if ever so 
slightly. 

Now among the acquaintances of the boy’s 
father was a stout, florid old gentleman, who 
always seemed to wear a happy smile on his 
rather red face. The man of the smile had a 
not inconsiderable resemblance to our dear old 
friend Pickwick. At home the boy’s father 
always referred to his stout acquaintance by 
the name of the great humorist’s conception 
of small clothes and gaiters. 

The stout gentleman owned a sporting paper; 
in those days the best known and most pros- 
perous of such publications. The owner lived 
in bachelor state downtown above his publi- 
cation offices. Surely here was a _ prospect 
made to order. There could be absolutely no 
question about his health. How could a man 
of such complexion be other than in perfect 
health? Then, too, there was no question but 
that he was fully able to pay the premium on 
any amount of insurance. Besides our young 
friend hoped that the stout man might re- 
member the father and that he would not have 
to introduce himself. 

The boy very carefully considered what 
would be the proper time of day to approach 
his prospect. Not being sure he consulted an 
agent, and was duly informed that most men 
felt at their best just after eating. So on one 
fateful early afternoon the boy found himself 
slowly ascending the stairway toward the Pick- 
wickian headquarters. He somehow felt as he 
always did when ascending to the office of the 
family dentist, only on the present venture it 
was an even more uncomfortable feeling. 

A dapper clerk came to the rail of the pub- 
lication office. 

“Ts—is—Mr.—Mr. Pickwick in?” stammered 
the boy. 

“Mr. Pickwick !” exclaimed the clerk. 
isn’t any Mr. Pickwick in this office.” 

It was his initial break, and the boy wished 
the floor would open and drop him to the 
cellar. 

“J_JT—mean Mr. Cunningham,” stammered 
the boy. 

“Then why didn’t you say so?” severely re- 
marked the clerk. “No; he is out to lunch. 
What did you want to see him about?” 

“It is personal business—very private,” re- 
plied the visitor, knowing that his face must 
be scarlet, and feeling somehow that the nature 
of the business was so very private that he had 
better keep it well under cover. 


“There 


Our Hero RETREATS. 

“T guess I’ll come in again,” remarked the 
boy, edging toward the door. All he desired— 
and with what a consuming desire !—was to be 
allowed to depart in peace. Life insurance 
solicitation didn’t seem anything like as ex- 
citing a sport as sundry agents had made out. 
Indeed, it had a distinct resemblance to storm- 
ing single-handed a battery, but with the flags 
and drums omitted. 

Summarily retreating, upon reaching the 
sidewalk the new agent felt such relief that no 
amount of prospective commissions could have 
tempted him to return. Later he had a con- 





tempt for himself that made his face grow hot 
every time he thought of his cowardice. But 
it was a week before he felt equal to again 
tackling his man. 

“You’re the boy who was in here a week ago 
and wouldn’t state your errand?” harshly 
asked the clerk. “Mr. Cunningham is in his 
private office. What do you want to see him 
about ?” 

It was again a difficult question. If he told 
his errand, somehow he felt sure of a summary 
ejectment. And now that once more he was 
really and truly at it, no conspiracy could ap- 
pear more vile. 

Suddenly a door opened, and framed in the 
doorway appeared the rotund form of “the 
prospect.” : 

“This boy wants to see you, sir; but he won’t 
tell me what about. He was here a week ago.” 

“Let him come right in,” said a round, 
smooth Pickwickian voice. “Let him come 
right in—he really doesn’t look as if he could 
hurt anybody.” 

There was a hearty, jolly note in the heavy 
voice, and after he had followed the publisher 
into a little sanctum, where every inch of the 
walls was covered with photographs of great 
race horses, and had been most courteously 
given a seat, the boy found it easy enough to 
tell his errand. 

“Well, you see, my young friend,” replied the 
prospect of florid face, “I am very sorry, but 
you are wasting your time. I look the picture 
of health—my friends are good enough to say 
so—but I don’t suppose there’s a man in the 
whole of the United States that has been de- 
clined so many times and by so many com- 
panies. And, really, pray excuse me for 
smiling, but you see for many years I was one 
of the Mutual’s biggest producers; in fact, I 
was one of their managers for a whole tier of 
Western States. So this is your first experi- 
ence in the field? Shake hands. We’re sort 
of brethren. And, my dear boy, if you cannot 
insure my life, you’ve made a friend. This is 
a funny old world where you never know what 
you'll land. And if any time I can be of service 
to you, just tramp right up my stairs and 
come right in.” 

No, this little story isn’t going to end by 
telling how Mr. Pickwick had a niece, and how 
the boy grew up and married her and inherited 
the old sport’s money. That does sometimes 
happen, but it didn’t this time. What did hap- 
pen was that the boy made a genial business 
acquaintance. And when, sometime later, in 
seeking another position, he needed references, 
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his Pickwickian friend, not content with writing 
a strong letter of recommendation, took the 
trouble to call in person and use his consider- 
able influence on the boy’s behalf. For, after 
all, and no matter what some folks say, this is 
a mighty good old world, and on the road 
present failure is frequently only a different 
spelling for future success. 


Farmers and Life Insurance 


Hoard’s Dairyman, a publication devoted to 
the interests of dairy farming, has been con- 
ducting an investigation among its sixty-five 
thousand subscribers which furnishes some in- 
teresting statistics as to the financial condition 
of this class of farmers, their investments and 
life insurance. 

The average net income of these farmers in 
1912 was $1300. The greater part of this net in- 
come went back into the farms for improve- 
ments and to pay off mortgages. The banks got 
eight and one-half per cent of it; four per cent 
was invested in buying mortgages and only 
seven-tenths of one per cent in life insurance. 
Less than one-half of these sixty-five thousand 
farmers carry life insurance, and about half of 
these have only fraternal insurance. For every 
well-to-do farmer who has some old line insur- 
ance there are three who have only fraternal or 
no insurance. 


Agents working in the farming districts will 
find great assistance in their work through the 
medium of a leaflet entitled ‘‘One Farmer’s Ex- 
perience With Life insurance.”” This is pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, and informa- 
tion regarding it will be promptly furnished on 
request. 


Lapses and Loans 


One of the smaller companies records the in- 
teresting fact in its annual statement that 
during 1912 sixty-six beneficiaries came to them 
seeking information regarding policies which 
once meant protection for them, but which, un- 
fortunately, had been allowed to lapse. Of the 
same piece of cloth is the case of the widow 
who presents her policy of insurance protection 
for payment only to find that she must forego 
a considerable proportion of the proceeds to 
meet an old policy loan that has been accumu- 
lating interest for years. Many a man will do 
this sort of thing for a passing luxury who 
would think a chattel mortgage on his home 
furniture a violation of sacred household 
idols.—Northwestern Mutual Field Notes. 





NEW RATES OF CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL LIFE 


On April 7 the Connecticut General Life of 
Hartford, Conn., put into effect a new schedule of 
non-participating premium rates. All rates for- 
merly used were reduced except for ordinary 
life and ten-year term. The following illustra- 
tions of the new rates are presented: 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1000 (NON-PARTICIPATING). 


Po.icy. | Age 25. 

Ordinary life...... 16.43 
Ten-payment life 38.78 
28.77 


Fifteen-payment life. . 


Eighteen-payment life 25 19 
Twenty-payment life 23 * 


Life, full paid at age 60 
Ten-year endowment...... td 8 


Fifteen-year endowment 56.63 
Twenty-year endowment. 40.83 
Twenty-five-year endowment 31.72 
Thirty-year endowment..... 25.97 
Thirty-five-year endowment. 22.19 
Endowment at age 75 17.09 
Endowment, twenty years, ten-payments oc 

) Va 


Endowment at age 70, 20 payments ee 2! 
Twenty-yvyear investment bond. aye 4 








t 
Age 30 Age 35. Age 40. Age 45. | Age 50. 
18.70 | 21.66 25.5 30.84 38.07 
42.45 46.87 52.19 | 58.64 66.73 
31.54 34.90 39.04 | 44.19 51.00 
27.98 31.03 34.82 | 39.63 46.15 
26. 23 29.14 32.78 | 37.47 43.91 
21.32 25.87 32.76 44.19 66.73 
89.44 | 89.95 90.74 92.05 94.56 
57.05 | 57.67 58.67 60.40 63.60 
41.38 | 42.11 43.41 45.64 49.66 
32.33 | 33.32 35.00 37.84 42.79 
26.74 | 28.03 20.15 33.69 39.57 
23.17 24.80 | 27.45 31.66 ‘vi 
19.60 22.94 27.45 | 33.69 42.79 
67.25 | 68.07 69.40 | 71.64 75.65 
28.40 | 31.83 36.18 | 41.84 
49.01 | 49.58 50.53 52.20 55.34 
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DIED WITHIN ONE YEAR AFTER 
INSURING 


In the Bulletin of the New York Life for April 
12, Vice-President Thos, A. Buckner says: 

“TI. can’t imagine a more startling life insur- 
ance document than one showing the death 
claims paid by the New York Life Insurance 
Company under policies in force less than one 
year. Last year the company paid claims upon 
114 standard male lives insured in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and West Indies who 
died within one year after insuring. 

“The total claims thus settled amount to 
$362,085. Each of the 114 people passed a rigid 
medical examination as a first class risk. Each 
apparently had the promise of a long life. And 
yet each died within a year. Could the un- 
certainty of life even under the most favorable 
conditions be more strikingly apparent? Had 
these people delayed but a little their families 
or their businesses would have been without the 
insurance. : 

“Every life must have an end. It may be long 
in coming or it may come swiftly. The chances 
are that few, if any, of the 114 who died had any 
idea when they took the policies that there was 
any immediate need or any immediate danger. 
Suppose they had waited. Suppose they had 
hesitated or debated about this feature or that 
of the contract. Suppose they had said: ‘I'll 
wait and see what So-and-So,’ meaning another 
company, ‘can do before I decide.’ You know 
what happens. Months can be spent in investi- 
gating. Months can be spent in discussing this, 
that or the other feature of a life insurance 
contract. Meanwhile the man may be sinning 
away his day of grace, as did a young man of 
twenty-six or so, who was solicited by one of 
our Wisconsin agents for a $2000 twenty-pay- 
ment life policy. He admitted that it was a 
splendid contract, just what he needed, but—oh, 
so often that fateful little ‘but’? appears!—but 
owing to certain financial matters he felt that 
he must defer action for a year. His mother, 
depending on him for support, was the bene- 
ficiary. 

“He was asked if he could afford to make that 
mother of his carry all the risk of his death 
during the next twelve months and the conse- 


quent loss of $2000—a risk that he admitted he 
would not assume over night on a house that 
might never burn. 

“This thought caught him, and to make a long 
story short he did apply for the policy at once. 
The policy was promptly issued and paid for, 
and though a first-class risk (he had never been 
sick a day in his life), within five months that 
man was dead. And we paid his mother the 
$2000. 

“The unexpected always happens. Who needs 
insurance at all, needs it now. And who does 
not need life insurance? You see here its uni- 
versal requirement.” 


SELF SELECTION 


Does the public exercise selection in its choice 
of plan or does the agent place the kind of policy 
he has selected for some agency reason? The 
weight of opinion seems to be that in the long 
run the policy is selected by the agent. There 
are, however, some good reasons for doubting 
if this is so. Like most generalizations it may 
be found that the truth is divided and both pro- 
positions are true. In the first place every 
salesman seeks to know the preferences of his 
prospect, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
where preference is found he will usually try to 
make a sale by meeting it. Exidently the 
prospect is exercising the choice in such cases. 
Suppose the prospect has a preference but re- 
fuses to show it. Various plans are presented 
to him but without exciting his interest until 
some agent comes along with the plan he se- 
cretly prefers. An application follows. Clearly 
the applicant made the selection in this case 
also. Unless there is a strong undercurrent of 
selection of this kind it becomes difficult to ac- 
count for the almost if not quite universal fact 
of experience that the plan of insurance has 
something to do with the rate of mortality and 
that unless risks are selected with great care the 
mortality will be higher on the low premium 
plans, while high-priced policies experience a 
relatively low rate. Doubtless in the great 
majority of normal cases the prospect takes the 
plan recommended by the agent. There are only 
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a few who do not, but they are numerous 
enough to affect the mortality rate somewhat. 
So we prove to our own satisfaction at least 
that in the great majority of cases the agent 
selects the plan. Must we not therefore face 
the responsibility for the large sums of term 
insurance written which, if the agent selects the 
plan, might just as easily have been issued on 
the ordinary life plan, known to every expert to 
be cheaper in the end.—Northwestern Mutua! 
Field Notes. 


THE RISK OF IMPAIRMENT 


A good many people, young and old, are 
strongly averse to giving any serious thought 
to the possibility of premature death. This is 
not unnatural. A man can not go through life 
thinking about death all the time. With per- 
sons of this kind many of the stock reasons for 
life insurance are ineffective. There are also 
some oversensitive persons who will not even 
consider the possibilities of sickness, but not so 
many. It is difficult to imagine anyone to 
whom the risk of impairment would be an of- 
fensive thought. 

There are three great risks—the risk of death, 
the risk of sickness and the risk of impairment. 
The risk of impairment means any change by 
which an insurable man becomes uninsurable or 
doubtful as a risk. Such an impairment need 
not relate to a man’s own physical condition, 
but may be the result of a change in his family 
history, as where any of his near relatives be- 
come afflicted with consumption, cancer, in- 
sanity, epilepsy, etc. Close association with a 
consumptive, either at home or in business, is 
an impairment not related to immediate physi- 
cal history, but over which the individual may 
have no control. Thus a prospect may at any 
time become an uninsurable risk not only by 
attacks of sickness or diseases, which do not 
necessarily lessen his earning power, but by the 
affiictions of others not even related to him. 
To be denied the privilege of life insurance pro- 
tection is a calamity the seriousness of which 
is best appreciated by those who have had the 
experience. The risk of impairment is a strong 
argument for signing an application to-day.— 
Northwestern Mutual.—Field Notes. 
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Polley Clauses, Conditions and state Laws 


Covering One Hundred 
American =« Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


The 1913 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
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INSURABLE 


By Guitrorp A. Deitcu, 


NSURANCE is generally defined as a contract 
whereby one party, for a consideration, under- 
takes to compensate another if he shall suffer 
loss (1). The insurance contract, whatever 
be the contingency insured against, is essen- 
tially one of indemnity (2), although the 
present tendency of the courts is to consider 
a life insurance policy as an investment con- 

tract (2a). This principle of indemnification necessarily pre- 

supposes an insurable interest in the person to whom the in- 
demnity is made payable. 

What constitutes an insurable interest? To whom may a 
policy of insurance be made payable? Who may take out 
insurance on the life or property of another? How shall the 
policy be written so as to protect the interest of a creditor, a 
mortgagee, a life tenant or a remainder man? To whom may 
a policy be assigned? What is the extent of an assignee’s 
interest? When is a policy a wager contract? are some of 
the many vital questions that daily perplex both agents and 
companies. 

The purpose of this article is to assist the insurance fra- 
ternity in the solution of these important questions by gath- 
ering together in a concise and systematic manner the leading 
decisions and legislative enactments bearing upon the subject. 

As applied to property, what constitutes an insurable in- 
terest does not depend alone upon the title or ownership of 
such property. Every interest therein, whether legal or 
equitable, any relation thereto, or any liability in respect 
thereof that might damnify a person if the property were 
destroyed is an insurable interest. ‘The test of insurable in- 
terest is whether an injury to the property or its destruction 
by the peril insured against would involve the insured in 
pecuniary loss’”(3). 

In life insurance, a beneficiary is said to have an insurable 
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interest where there is a reasonable probability that he will 
gain by the continuation of the insured’s life or will lose by 
his death (4). The ties of blood and marriage, pecuniary 
dependence, legal obligations respecting the payment of 
money, and personal service furnish such pecuniary interest 
to the beneficiary, standing in such relation to the life insured, 
as will justify the expectation of profit from the continuance 
of such life (5). 

Where there is no such an interest in the preservation of 
the life or property insured, the contract falls within what 
is commonly known as a wager contract. Such contracts are 
void as opposed to the public welfare (6). The reason for 
this rule is that it furnishes an incentive to the payee to bring 
about the early maturity of the contract by hastening the 
death of the insured (7). 

The leading American case defining “insurable interest” 
and denouncing wager contracts is Warnock v. Davis, 104 
U. S., 775, wherein the United States Supreme Court held: 

“Tt is not easy to define with precision what will in all cases 
constitute an insurable interest so as to take the contract out 
of the class of wager policies. It may be stated generally, 
however, to be such an interest * * * as will justify a 
reasonable advantage or benefit from the continuance of his 
life. It is not necessary that the expectation of advantage 
be always capable of pecuniary estimation, for a parent has an 
insurable interest in the life of his child, and a child in the life 
of his parent, a husband in the life of his wife, and a wife in 
the life of her husband. The natural affection in cases of 
this kind is considered more powerful—as operating more 
efficaciously—to protect the life of the insured than any 
other consideration. But in all cases there must be a reason- 
able ground, founded upon the relations of the parties to 
each other, either pecuniary or of blood or affinity, to expect 
some benefit or advantage from the continuance of the life of 
the assured. Otherwise, the contract is a mere wager by 




















which the party taking the policy is directly interested in the 
early death of the insured. Such policies have a tendency to 
create a desire for the event. They are, therefore, indepen- 
dently of any statute on the subject, condemned, as against 
public policy.” 

STATUTORY REGULATIONS 

Although the legislatures of a good many States have ex- 
pressly enacted that no company shall issue a policy “upon a 
life in which the beneficiary named has no insurable interest” 
(8), but few have undertaken to detail what shall constitute 
an insurable interest. California, North Dakota and South 
Dakota have been more specific in this regard than any other 
States (9). The California statute, which is followed almost 
verbatim by the legislatures of both North and South Dakota, 
provides, as to life insurance, that a person has insurable 
interest in ‘his own life; in the life of any person upon whom 
he depends; of any person under legal obligation to pay 
money, or respecting property, and in the life of any person 
upon whose life any estate in him depends. 

As to fire insurance contracts, the statutes of these States 
provide that an insurable interest may consist of an existing 
interest; an inchoate interest founded on an existing inter- 
est, and an expectancy coupled with an existing interest in 
that out of which the expectancy arises. The measure of the 
insurable interest is expressly limited to the extent to which 
the insured might be damnified by loss. Each of these States 
also gives carriers or depositaries an insurable interest in 
property intrusted to them to the extent of its value. 

The laws of New York undertake to regulate at some length 
the question of insurable interest. It is provided that no 
policy shall be issued upon any property except upon the 
application of some person having an interest in such prop- 
erty, and that no policy shall be issued upon the life or health 
of another, or against loss by disablement by accident except 
upon the application of the person insured. These rules are 
subject to the express exception that a wife may take out a 
policy on the life or health of her husband or against loss by 
his disablement by accident, an employer may take out a pol- 
icy to indemnify himself against accidents to employees, and 
a person liable for the support of a child may take out insur- 
ance on its life not exceeding the amount specified in the 
statute (10). 

In Indiana the legislature has enacted that no assessment, 
life, or accident company shall issue any policy upon a life 
' in which the beneficiary named has no insurable interest, and 
that any assignment of a policy to a person having no such 
interest, except as security for actual debt, with remainder 
over, shall render the policy void (11). As to old line life 
insurance, it is provided that it shall be a misdemeanor for 
any corporation to write a policy on the life of any individual 
in the State of Indiana unless the beneficiary shall have a bona 
fide insurable interest, in whole or in part, in the life insured, 
or unless the beneficiary be related to the insured in the degree 
of kinship not further removed than first cousin (12). 


The laws of Iowa provide that an insurer shall not issue 


policies except where such policies are made payable to the 
“husband, wife, relative, legal representative, heir, creditor 
or legatee” of the insured (13). 

It is provided by the laws of Nebraska that the life of an- 
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other may be insured “when that other bears the relation of 
wife, husband, child, adopted child, brother, sister, father, 
mother, grandchild or creditor (14). 

Special provision has been made in Pennsylvania that “a 
person liable for the support of a child may take a policy of 
insurance thereon, and a firm or corporation may take insur- 
ance upon its members and its officers and directors, and upon 
its employees, and for pension and relief fund purposes” 
(15). 

By the Missouri laws (Sec. 7926, R. S. 1899) it is provided 
that no company shall make insurance “unless the beneficiary 
named in the certificate or policy is the husband, wife, legal 
representative, relative, heir, creditor or legatee of the in- 
sured, or who may have an insurable interest in the insured.” 

A number of States have enacted laws giving railroad com- 
panies an insurable interest in property adjoining their 
tracks (16). New Jersey and New York limit the amount 
of insurance that may be taken out on the life of a child (17). 
Colorado prohibits the insurance of infants under the age 
of fifteen years (18). Those States in which provision is 
made for the organization of fraternal benefit societies uni- 
formly restrict the payment of benefits to families, relatives 
and dependents of the insured member. Ohio and Colorado 
prohibit the designation of an official undertaker as bene- 
ficiary (19). 

Ties oF BLioop, AFFECTION AND AFFINITY 

It is generally conceded that the relationship of husband 
and wife gives either an insurable interest in the lifé of the 
other. In so great a majority of cases this relationship fur- 
nishes a real pecuniary interest that the courts conclusively 
presume it to exist in all (20). Not only is the pecuniary 
interest sufficient to uphold the contract, but the ties of affec- 
tion in themselves are presumed to be so strong as to remove 
every incentive to crime (21). This is not so in England, 
however; by the provisions of the Life Insurance Act the 
husband must prove a pecuniary interest in order to recover 
insurance on his wife. 

In Indiana, Iowa and Nebraska, as has been pointed out, 
certain relatives may take out insurance on the lives of each 
other. Under these laws a pecuniary interest in the life of 
the insured is unnecessary, the relationship in itself satis- 
fying the rule as to interest. The present tendency of the 
courts is to recognize close family ties as furnishing in them- 
selves a sufficient interest to give validity to the contract (22). 
Thus, in the case of Woods v. Riner, 113 S. W. 79, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals has held “that the relationship of par- 
ent and child is of itself sufficient to give either an insurable 
interest in the life of the other, and that no other element 
is required.” There is, however, substantial authority hold- 
ing that the relationship alone stripped of all claims of pecun- 
iary interest is insufficient to constitute an insurable interest 
(24). In the case of Life Ins. Clearing Co. v. O’Neill, 106 
Fed, 800, it is held that an adult son has no insurable interest 
in the life of his father by reason of consanguinity alone, and 
that the legal liability of the father to support the son, in 
absence of his ability to so do; would not constitute such an 
additional pecuniary interest as would entitle the son to re- 
cover the insurance. Within this rule it is held that a stepson 
has no insurable interest in the life of his stepfather (23). 
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In this connection, Richards, in his work on insurance, says: 
“Some authorities in seeking to explain the basis for the ex- 
istence of an insurable interest as between husbands and 
wives and parents and children, have been disposed to discard 
the theory of pecuniary value of the life insured to the bene- 
ficiary and have laid stress upon the ties of natural affection. 
Nothing seems to be gained by such a narrow course of rea- 
soning. Many a friend has more love for a friend, and many 
an uncle has more love for his niece, than some wives for their 
husbands and some children for their parents (25). 

The relationship of grandparent and grandchild, under the 
decisions of the courts of Ohio (26), New York (27) and 
Pennsylvania (28) furnishes a sufficient insurable interest to 
give validity to the contract. The contrary rule has been de- 
clared by the courts of Indiana, but these decisions have been 
nullified by legislative enactment. 

Under the rule declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, brothers and sisters have insurable interests 
in the lives of each other by virtue of the relationship alone 
(29). So have they in Kentucky (30). This rule is followed 
in Michigan (31), Texas (32), New Jersey (33), New York 
(34) and Tennessee (35), although in each of these cases 
there was some element of pecuniary interest. In Connecti- 
cut (36) and Missouri (37) the courts declare a contrary 
rule; however, in the latter State, this rule has been qualified 
by the enactment of a law authorizing an unmarried woman 
to insure the life of her brother for her own benefit (38). 

The authorities all agree that a niece or nephew may not 
take out insurance on the life of an aunt or uncle, and vice 
versa, unless there be also a pecuniary interest justifying the 
assumption that the continuation of the assured’s life would 
be more advantageous to the beneficiary than would his death. 

As a general rule, it may be also said that cousins have no 
insurable interest in the lives of each other (39). This is not 
so in Indiana, the legislature having authorized the procur- 
ance of insurance on relatives “not further removed than first 
cousins.” In Jowa and Missouri it would also be permissible, 
in our opinion, under statutes authorizing the issuance of 
policies in which “relatives” are named as beneficiaries (40). 
Nor will relationship by affinity, such as mother-in-law, son- 
in-law and brother-in-law sustain the contract unless there 
also be a right to support or services, or unless founded on 
some pecuniary interest justifying the assumption that the 
insurance was not taken as a pure wager (41). 


DEPENDENCY 


Although brothers and sisters, cousins, uncles and nephews, 
and relatives by affinity, as a general rule, have no insurable 
interest in the lives of each other, by reason of the relation- 
ship, such degrees of kinship coupled with any claim of de- 
pendency furnish a sufficient basis for an insurable interest 
(42). Nor is such kinship necessary where the beneficiary is 
dependent on another. The dependency alone is such a pe- 
cuniary interest as will entitle the dependent to procure insur- 
ance on the life of his benefactor. 

In the application of these principles the courts have held 
that a sister has an insurable interest in the life of her brother 
upon whom she is dependent (43) ; in Pennsylvania the legal 
obligation of a father to support his son will give the son 
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an insurable interest (44); a niece has an insurable interest 
in the life of her uncle who raised her and continued to con- 
tribute to her support after her marriage (45); an aunt may 
insure the life of a niece who had lived with her from child- 
hood and who has been cared for by the aunt as a daughter 
(46) ; a wife of an illegal marriage may take out insurance 
on the life of her supposed husband (47); a mistress has an 
insurable interest in the life of her paramour (48); a woman 
engaged to marry has such an expectation of profit from the 
continuance of the life of her fiancé that she may insure his 
life for her benefit (49); one whom insured had befriended 
by sending her to school has a sufficient pecuniary interest 
in her benefactor’s life to divest the contract of any element 
of a wager (50); if a cestui qui trust has an interest in the 
life of a third person, the trustee may take out a policy on the 
life of such person for the benefit of the cestui qui trust (51); 
a mother-in-law may insure the life of her son-in-law where 
she is dependent upon him for support (52); and a policy 
made payable to a woman in whose home insured spent his 
declining years, and who cared for insured during these years, 
was not void as a wager (53). 

In the issuance of policies on the applications of persons 
claiming to be dependents, it must be remembered that de- 
pendency for favor, for affection or companionship is not 
sufficient, and that ties of affection alone will not sustain the 
contract (54), but that some physical or material interest is 
absolutely essential. 


BusINEss RELATIONS 

Any relationship with reference to property or money out 
of which one of the parties might lose in the event of the 
death of the other party will furnish a sufficient insurable 
interest to sustain a contract of insurance. Most common of 
these is the relationship of debtor and creditor, and mortgagor 
and mortgagee. To better secure the collection of a debt, a 
creditor or mortgagee may, upon his own initiative, take out 
insurance on the life of his debtor. 

The authorities are not in harmony as to the amount of 
insurance which a creditor may procure. Richard, in his text 
on insurance, deduces two rules from the decisions. One, 
which he calls the Texas rule, permits the creditor to take out 
as much insurance as he pleases, but limits his recovery to the 
amount of the debt, premiums paid and interest. The other 
rule is that adopted by the United States Supreme Court, 
which holds that the creditor’s insurance must not so largely 
exceed the amount of the debt as to indicate a speculative 
contract rather than a bona fide effort to obtain security for 
the indebtedness (55). In view of the fact that the purpose 
of insurance is indemnification, it would seem that the Texas 
rule better satisfied the theory of the law. 

The right of a creditor to take out insurance on the life 
of his debtor exists, even though the latter be a minor and 
the contract out of which the debt grew be voidable (56) ; 
and even where the statute of limitations might be interposed 
in the debtor’s defense (57), a creditor still has a sufficient 
interest in the life of a creditor to maintain insurance on the 
latter’s life after his discharge in bankruptcy (58), and even 
though he has accepted the benefits of a general assignment 
for the benefit of creditors (§9) ; an executor has an insurable 
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interest in the life of his testator’s debtor (60) ; a contingent 
or prospective indebtedness is sufficient (61). 


PARTNERSHIPS AND CORPORATIONS 


The courts generally agree that a partner has an insurable 
interest in the life of his co-partner (62), although this right 
is denied by the North Carolina Supreme Court (63). It is 
also held that a creditor of a co-partnership has an insurable 
interest in the life of each co-partner (64), and that a co- 
partnership has a sufficient pecuniary interest in the lives of 
the persons composing the firm to sustain a contract in its 
favor (65). 

Corporations have such a reasonable expectation of pecun- 
iary profit from the continuance of the lives of their officers 
as will entitle them to take out insurance on the lives of such 
officers. In the recent case of Keckley v. Coshocton Glass 
Co., 99 N. E. 299, the Supreme Court of Ohio held that where 
the success of a corporation is largely dependent on the skill 
and experience of one of its officers, such corporation has an 
insurable interest in the life of such officer and is entitled to 
the insurance proceeds maturing upon his death, even though 
he quit the service of the company some time before his 
death. 

The same right appears to exist on the part of stockholders 
and creditors. The Supreme Court of New Hampshire in this 
connection says: “It is hardly necessary to say that the suc- 
cess of a corporate enterprise may be so interwoven with the 
personality of its manager that its stock is taken and money 
is loaned to carry it on, as much in reliance upon that per- 
sonality as upon the intrinsic merit of the enterprise, and no 
good reason appears why a stockholder or creditor, the value 
of whose investment may be reasonably said to depend upon 
the life or health of the man at the helm, should not have an 
insurable interest in his life, the same as one who invests 
money in a partnership, relying upon the skill or experience 
of his co-partner, has an insurable interest in the life of the 
latter, or one who equips a mining expedition has an insur- 
able interest in the life of him to whom its management is 
committed. The creditor or stockholder under such circum- 
stances would seem to have that ‘reasonable expectation of 
pecuniary benefit or profit from the continuance of another’s 
life’ which is held sufficient to constitute an insurable interest” 
(66). 

Adverse decisions have been made in Tate v. Commercial 
Bldg. Assn., 97 Va. 74, where it was held that a loan asso- 
ciation has no such interest in the life of one of its members 
as to enable it to take out a policy upon his life, and in Trin- 
ity College v. Travelers Ins. Co., 113 N. C. 244, where it was 
held that a college largely supported by a church had no 
insurable interest in the life of one of the members of the 
church. In the last named jurisdiction it is also held that a 
corporation may not use corporate funds to pay premiums 
on a policy on the life of an officer of such corporation after 
he had severed his connection with the organization (67). 

An employer may take out insurance to protect himself from 
loss on account of injuries to employees (68) ; a clerk under 
service for a period of years may insure the life of his master, 
and a master has an insurable interest in the life of a servant, 
to whose services he has a legal claim (69) ; a principal has an 
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insurable interest in the life of his agent (70) ; a surety may 
insure the life of his principal, and the fact that no breach of 
the bond ever occurred does not affect his interest (71) ; 
Richards, in his text on insurance, states that stockholders 
in corporations financed by J. Pierpont Morgan have taken in- 
surance on his life, and that persons pecuniarily interested in 
preparation for the coronation of the King of England took 
insurance on his life (72) ; the tenant of a landlord, who has 
only a life interest in property, may insure the landlord’s life 
for the full term of the lease (73); in short, it may be said 
that any business relation that would subject one party to loss 
in the event of the death of another. is a sufficient pecuniary 
interest to constitute an insurable interest in such other per- 
son’s life. 
INSURANCE TAKEN OutT By INSURED 

The preceding propositions have reference to insurance 
contracts in which the beneficiary is the active party. Where 
the insurance is effected by the assured, it is not necessary in 
most of the States that the beneficiary have an insurable 
interest. A contract so made, where not a mere cover for a 
wager contract, under the better authorities, is valid, and 
the beneficiary named may recover the full amount of 
insurance. 

On this subject, May, in his treatise on insurance, says: 
“There seems to be a clear distinction between cases in which 
the policy is procured by the insured bona fide of his own 
motion, and cases in which it is procured by another. It is 
a very different thing to allow a man to create voluntarily an 
interest in his termination, and to allow some one else to do 
it at their will. The true line is in the activity and respon- 
sibility of the assured, and not the interest of the person en- 
titled to the funds. It is well established that a man may 
take out a policy on his own life payable to any person he 
pleases, and it would be drawing a distinction without a differ- 
ence to hold that he could not take out a policy and afterwards 
transfer its benefits.” 

The United States Supreme Court has recently adopted this 
rule (74) impliedly overruling the case of Warnock v. Davis, 
heretofore cited in this particular. Decisions to the same 
effect have been made in the States of Arkansas (75), Con- 
necticut (76), Georgia (77), Indiana (78), Kentucky (79), 
Maryland (80), Massachusetts (81), Mississippi (82), New 
Hampshire (83), New York (84), North Carolina (85), 
Ohio (86), Rhode Island (87), South Carolina (88), Ver- 
mont (89) and Wisconsin (90). 

The Georgia Court of Appeals in Cain v. Knights of 
Pythias, 75 S. E. 444, has recently held that a person may 
insure his own life for the benefit of any one whose interest 
he desires to promote. The court said: “While a valid con- 
tract of insurance cannot lawfully be taken on the life of 
another by one who has no insurable interest therein, because 
it contravenes public policy, yet, as one has an insurable 
interest in his own life, he may lawfully procure insurance 
thereon for the benefit of any other person whose interest he 


~ desires to promote. Such a contract cannot be defeated be- 


cause of the want of insurable interest in the beneficiary, 
when it appears that the person whose life was insured acted 
for himself, at his own expense and in good faith, to pro- 
mote the interest of the beneficiary in taking out the policy. 
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A contract so entered into is in no sense a wagering or specu- 
lative one.” 

A different rule prevails in Pennsylvania (91), Texas (92) 
and Missouri (93). A policyholder may not assign his in- 
surance to another if the assignee has no insurable interest. 
In Missouri the court holds that such an assignment is prima 
facie void and that the burden of proof rests upon the as- 
signee to show some pecuniary interest before a recovery 
can be had, and then he may only recover to the extent of 
such interest. 


ASSIGNMENTS AND TESTAMENTARY DESIGNATIONS 


Whether or not an assignment to one without interest is 
valid. depends primarily upon the good faith of the parties. 
If the transaction be not a cover for a wager it is within the 
law. If, however, it be made in pursuance of an agreement 
entered into at the time the policy is issued, the assignee un- 
dertaking to pay the premiums, it would violate the rule 
against wagers (94). But the fact that the assignee pays 
the premiums will not render the assignment invalid (95), it 
being a bona fide transaction. In Vermont it is held that a 
life policy is not a wager contract, even though the insured 
assigned it without consideration to one having no insurable 
interest, and notwithstanding the policy was taken out for the 
purpose of such assignment (96). 

As with assignments, so with testamentary designations, 
the legatee need not have an interest in the life of the insured, 
In this connection the Supreme Court of Minnesota, in Mid- 
dlestadt v. Grand Lodge, 120 N. W. 37, says: “As the Dailys 
acquired their right to the money under the will, the question 
of their insurable interest in the life of Johann Link, and the 
public policy, which forbids a mere stranger having no insur- 
able interest to take out or otherwise acquire insurance on 
the life of another, does not prevent one holding life insur- 
ance from disposing of the benefit by will. This is no more 
a wager than is the testamentary disposition of any other 
species of property.” The reason of the rule is apparent. 
No claim of wager could be founded on a state of facts of 
which the beneficiary had no knowledge, since the law con- 
demns as wagers only those contracts that are brought about 
by the active participation of the beneficiaries named (24). 


INSURANCE OF PROPERTY 

Every interest in property, whether entire or partial, legal 
or equitable, vested or contingent, that would subject a per- 
son to loss in the event of the destruction of such property 
furnishes a sufficient basis to uphold a contract in favor of 
the owner of such an interest. Within this rule, any relation 
to the property or any liability in respect thereof furnishes 
such an interest therein as will sustain a contract in favor of 
the person so situated. 

In the preparation of the policy contract, care should be 
taken to make it cover the particular interest intended to be 
insured. Strictly speaking, that which is insured is not the 
property itself, but the interest of the person, who is indem- 
nified against a loss occurring to him by reason of the destruc- 
tion of the property (97). Thus, if the policy were issued 
to the insured as owner and he should thereafter convey the 
Property to his wife, he would not be entitled to recover on 
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account of his interest as tenant by courtesy (98). Or, if the 
policy were issued to insured as mortgagee, he would not be 
entitled to recover where his interest was not that of mort- 
gagee but that of a trustee (97). Or, if the policy on im- 
provements made by a lessee were insured as property of such 
lessee there could be no recovery; to entitle him to recover 
he should have insured his leasehold interest in the improve- 
ments (99). Where there is any question as to the nature 
of the applicant’s interest, such interest as he may have will 
be amply protected by making the loss payable to insured, 
naming him, “as interest may appear.” 

Fire insurance policies are always considered as personal 
contracts. They inure only to the benefit of such persons as 
the insurer undertakes to indemnify. Thus, the vendee of 
property would not be entitled to recover under a policy pro- 
cured by his vendor, where such policy was not assigned to 
the vendee with the consent of the insurer. So, too, the 
assignment of a mortgage by the mortgagee of property to 
a third person, passes no rights to the assignee in a policy 
payable to the mortgagee as his interest may appear (100). 
To vest any rights in a fire policy in third persons, where 
assigned prior to loss, the assent of the insurer is indis- 
pensable. 

In the insurance of property it is not essential that the 
applicant have the ownership or title to the property to be 
insured. The requirement of an insurable interest is satisfied 
if he is so related to the property that he would suffer loss 
in the event of its destruction or injury. That the legal or 
beneficial title to property, whether it be in whole or part, 
furnishes an insurable interest to the owner of such a title 
is elementary. The title need not be absolute; possession 
under a conditional contract of sale is sufficient (101). Where 
the vendor under such a sale retains possession, he also has 
an insurable interest (102). Even though a title bond has 
been given and the full purchase price received, the legal 
owner retains an interest to the extent of the value of the 
property (103). The owner of one-half of a party wall has 
an insurable interest in his easement of support in the other 
half (104). A contractor may insure a building which he is 
constructing (105). Equitable title to real estate furnishes a 
basis for an insurable interest therein (106). The interest 
of a mortgagee may be insured, even though the property be 
ample security for the debt (107). The title of pledgee con- 
stitutes an insurable interest (108). A leasehold interest 
may be insured to the extent of the value of the unexpired 
term (109). A life tenant may insure his interest as life 
tenant (110). Even tenancy at will gives the tenant an in- 
surable interest to the extent of the value of his tenancy for 
the period covered by the statutory notice to vacate (111). 
A remainderman has an insurable interest and is entitled to 
the proceeds of insurance effected by him for his benefit 
(112). By reason of his ownership of capital stock in a 
corporation, a stockholder has an insurable interest in the 
property of the corporation (113). So, too, a partner may 
insure the firm property for his benefit (114). 


BAILEES AND DEPOSITARIES 


A depositary or other bailee of goods may insure property 
in its custody. Thus, a common carrier may insure goods 
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of another while in its possession for transportation (115); as to life insurance. Most common of the cases raising this 


or a warehouseman may insure goods stored with him (116) ; 
so a commission merchant may insure goods sold but not de- 
livered (117) ; so also may agents (118), trustees (119), man- 
ufacturers (120), officers of the law (121) and other persons 
charged with the custody and responsibility of property of 
another. The liability for an accounting by such persons, in 
the event of the loss of property while in their custody, cre- 
ates such a pecuniary interest in the preservation of the prop- 
erty as will eliminate any question of wager. 

An expectancy of profit when founded on an actual right to 
the thing. affords a sufficient basis for an insurable interest 
in property out of which such profit is expected to arise. The 
expectancy must, however, be founded on some substantial 
basis—a mere hope is insufficient (122). Within this class 
of cases it has been held that an agent may insure property 
out of the sale of which he expects to receive commissions 
(123); that a railroad company may insure goods left for 
transportation to cover loss of expected freight (124) ; that a 
patentee may insure property to be used in connection with 
his patent to indemnify against loss of royalties (125). 

If a person is related to property in any way that would 
cause him loss in the event of injury to or destruction of the 
property, he may take out insurance to protect himself against 
such loss. Thus, where tenancy by courtesy survives, a hus- 
band has an insurable interest in his wife’s property (126), so 
also where the wife’s property is occupied as a homestead or is 
community property (127). It has been recently held that a 
husband has an insurable interest in his wife’s wearing ap- 
parel, evidently on the theory that in the event of its destruc- 
tion his family duties would require him to replace it (128). 
Where property adjoins the right of way of a railroad com- 
pany, such company may take out insurance thereon to in- 
demnify itself against liability for its destruction (129). The 
lessee of land may insure buildings erected thereon (130). 
So may a homestead entryman (131). 

The laws with reference to marine insurance are not dif- 
ferent from those relating to fire insurance. Any person 
related to the ship or cargo in any way that might subject 
him to loss may effect insurance to protect himself. Not only 
has the owner an insurable interest in the vessel, but he may 
also insure the cargo and the freight (132); so also may the 
charterer (133), and even though he has sub-chartered the 
vessel (134). 

The test of interest in every insurance of property is 
whether or not the applicant would suffer loss, or would be 
rendered liable, in the event of the injury or destruction of 
the property. If loss or liability would follow, the party so 
situated, regardless of the character of his title or interest, 
has a legal insurable interest. 


CHANGE OR EXTINGUISHMENT OF INTEREST. 

In view of the fact that a fire insurance policy is a personal 
contract inuring to the benefit of the party named as the as- 
sured, that it is the interest rather than the property that is 
insured, and that its sole purpose is indemnity, it follows that 
a change or extinguishment of the interest of the assured ter- 
minates the insurance. 

Under the weight of authority, a different rule prevails 





question is where a divorce has been granted. In most of 
the States, where this question has been litigated, divorce 
would not deprive the beneficiary of recovering upon the sub- 
sequent death of the assured. In Kentucky (135), New Jer- 
sey (136), Texas (137) and Missouri (138) divorce termi- 
nates the interest of a wife in insurance ‘on the life of her 
husband. In those States in which it is held that a creditor 
may only recover out of the insurance the amount of his debt 
it would follow that upon payment of the debt in full he would 
be entitled to nothing over and above the premiums paid by 
him. In this connection, the Ohio courts have recently held 
that the resignation of an officer of a corporation would not 
terminate the right of the corporation to collect insurance 
upon such officer’s death (139). 

In conclusion, it may be said that where the beneficiary, at 
the inception of the contract, has a sufficient interest in the 
life insured to sustain the contract, the subsequent cessation 
of such interest will not terminate her right to the proceeds, 
unless by the terms of the policy, or the laws of the State, 
this result would follow. 
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REJECTED! 


Fifty thousand applicants for life insurance 
(in the U. 8.) were rejected in 1912! 

Yes, 50,000 people who wanted life insurance 
were refused on account of poor physical con- 
dition! 

What an army of impaired lives marching on 
to the grave without having provided life in- 
surance! 

How did they happen to miss getting life in- 
Surance? 

Five thousand of these lives were rejected be- 
cause of hereditary taint—they are not to be 
blamed—they were handicapped by the sins or 
misfortunes of their parents. 

Forty-five thousand might have passed the 
Medical examination had they applied for insur- 
ance previous to five years ago. 

Thirty-five thousand might have secured in- 
surance had they asked for it, or listened to an 
agent previous to three years ago. 

Twenty-five thousand now know that the 
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family was protected, come what may, had they 
applied for insurance previous to one year ago. 

Fifteen thousand would have been accepted 
had they allowed the agent to write their ap- 
plications at any time previous to six months 
ago, and 10,000 missed getting insurance by 
waiting two or three months—‘‘just a little 
while.” 

Now stop and think a moment: 

What if the 45,000 insurable lives had applied 
in time? 

An average policy of $5000 each would mean 
225 millions! 

Yes, 225 millions of insurance protection up- 
on impaired lives, lots of which would have 
been paid to beneficiaries long before this! 

Let this fact stare you in the face: 

Procrastination is not only the thief of time, 
but often the thief of fortune and the ally of 
poverty when life insurance is at stake. 

A man may say, without fear of disappoint- 
ment to himself, “I’ll wait until to-morrow.’ 


But he cannot say that in respect to taking 
life insurance without the risk of disappoint- 


ment to others. 
Forty-five thousand 


was “too late’ in 1912. 


will likewise wait in 
Ask your prospect i 


people waited until it 
Doubtless 45,000 more 

1913. 

f he’ll be one of them.— 


International Lifeman. 


QUALITIES THAT MAKE A SUCCESS- 


FUL 
Every eligible perso 


AGENT 


n is a prospect. 


Even if he has been solicited unsuccessfully 


by others he is a pros 
You never hear a 8 


pect for you. 
uccessful agent say that 


business is bad. Business is what an agent 


makes it. 
Neither nature nor 
any man a monopoly. 


education confers upon 
If you seek to monopolize 
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the conversation you will talk yourself out of a 
prospect. Lead your prospect to ask questions 
about your contract and your company, and he 
will feel that he is taking your time as much 
as you are taking his. 

System in canvassing means economy of time 
and concentration of effort. One big office 
building canvassed from top to bottom will al- 
low you to see ten times as many people in the 
same time and with less effort than desultory 
calls at different places. 

Pick your prospects—a list of taxpayers, well- 
to-do business and professional men classified 
by localities. Avoid dead beats, procrastina- 
tors and men of doubtful moral and financial 
standing. In that way you economize at both 
ends. 

Use circulars to demonstrate your points to 
the prospect’s eyes. A circular given the in- 
sured opens the way to a ‘“‘I-will-look-it-over’’ 
excuse for the postponement of the whole 
matter. 

Don’t disparage rival companies. It ends by 
the prospect believing that all disparaging 
agents are right, and ail companies are bad. 

Build up your own personality, good humor, 
courtesy that does not slop over, dignity that 
places you on a level with the man you canvass, 
consideration for the feelings and the opinions, 
however wrong, of others, and the essential 
quality of brevity. Follow no other man’s 
methods; cultivate your own. 

Enthusiasm is a power that sets energy and 
perseverance in motion and manufactures suc- 
cess.—Travelers Agents Record. 


INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE IS SEA- 
SONABLE 


What sort of credit would be extended the 
merchant who refused or neglected to carry fire 
insurance? 

The credit man of any large concern would 
immediately transfer that account to the doubt- 
ful and go-slow list. 

This means of precaution and protection has 
long been recognized as one of the bases of 
credit, and no merchant thinks of getting along 
without it. 

Lately, life insurance has been receiving the 
credit it deserves for furnishing one of the best 
forms of protection for establishing a credit rat- 
ing, and credit men everywhere are awakening 
to its importance as a means of protection to 
business. 

If a man lives he may recoup a fire loss, but a 
loss by death cannot be regained. It appears 
that the more important of the two forms of in- 
surance protection would therefore be protec- 
tion against loss by death. 

Business insurance not only protects the 
creditors or the business itself, but it also frees 
the mind of the man engaged in the business, so 
that instead of worrying about the outcome of 
any endeavor to press him for settlement he 
utilizes that time in furthering his business in- 
terests. 

The small amount of net premium he will pay 
is not to be reckoned in comparison with the 
amount of time he has had free of worry. 

There are business men in every territory 
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covered by insurance salesmen, many of whom 
have not had the subject of partnership insur- 
ance or business insurance explained to them. 
This is a good season to specialize on that form. 
The early part of the year is the time when 
business men do a lot of planning and thinking 
about their business. Get some insurance ideas 
included in these plans.—Hartford Life’s Office 
and Field. 


Use the Fine Tools! 


The great event of a count of the cash in the 
United States Treasury is a momentous event 
of these days. 

A great reckoning, proving of all accounts in 
all Government departments is on. 

How about the reckoning of your accounts, 
friend agent? 

Sometimes it takes lots of bravery for a man 
to look into his accounts—see exactly where he 
stands. 

What do your accounts show for your stand- 
ing with your company? 

Have you given the company as much as it’s 
giving you? 

It has given you a big, well-organized sound, 
liberal source of easy money-making power! 

What have you given the company? 

Have you given it your best use of all of its 
fine, effective tools—its superior policy points, 
prompt payment of claims, etc.? 

Look the facts in the face! 
good!—International Lifeman. 
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The 1913 edition of this valuabie pocket work (formerly called 
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many important particulars. 


In addition to a most complete analysis, 


in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
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important features, which are nowhere else obtainable: 

I. PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. Showing the policy and applica- 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
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II. DisaABILITy AND DouBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. An extensive 
tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses in 
their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 

III. DivipEND CLAusEs, Showing when the first dividend is 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 
remarks. 

IV. Strate Laws. Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 
provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination laws, cover- 
ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enacted. 


Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR 
POCKET USE WITH FLAP SHOWING DETAILS 
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ADDRESS 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
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1912—ANOTHER YEAR of PROGRESS 
and PROSPERITY 


Assets (January 1, 1913), $48,205,861.37 
Liabilities, - - - 41,705,528.43 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, 6,500,332.94 
New Insurance paid for 18,048,969.00 
Insurance in Force, -  138,615,233.00 


(Paid for Basis) 


The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PRO- 
GRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal 

‘ provisions and guaranteed values, and the premiums 
are low. 


PRODUCERS can obtain ATTRACTIVE 
AGENCY CONTRACTS for exclusive ter- 
ritory with the COMPANY DIRECT, by 


addressing 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Sq., New York 
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MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT 


ISSUED MONTHLY AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR 


UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT 
PROFITS AND LOSSES IN CAS- 
UALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPANIES IN 1012* 
COMPARISON of the volume of 
business with 


A the 


profits and losses of the casualty and 


underwriting 


miscellaneous insurance companies seems 
to show that the more business they do, 
the less money they make, or the more 
they lose. Sixty-nine companies are em- 
braced in the accompanying table sum- 
the 
1912, and of these thirty-six lost money 


Marizing the transactions of year 
on their underwriting operations, while 
for the whole sixty-nine the net result 
was an underwriting loss of $697,374, or 
0.6 per cent of their underwriting in- 
come. <As_ their 
amounted to $4,869,052 their 
earned was $4,172,278. 


investment income 
surplus 
Their net divi- 
dend payments (including consideration 
of funds remitted to or received from 
home foreign 
amounted to $3,481,163, so that after pro- 


offices of companies ), 
viding for a net increase of $564,579 in 
contingent funds there remained for ad- 
dition to surplus the sum of $126,536. 
Great variations are observed in the per- 
centages of profits and losses, these ratios 
tanging from a profit of 41.8 per cent to 
a loss of 158.4 per cent of underwriting 
income, the extremes in dollars being a 
profit of $555,275 and a loss of $730,117. 
In order that comparisons may be more 
teadily made, the companies are grouped 
according to the general or predominat- 
ing class of business which each trans- 
acts, and separate totals are given for 
each of these 
These figures 


classes of companies. 


show that the casualty 


ses Nl 
* Copyright, 1913, 


York 


by The Spectator Company, New 
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companies made an underwriting loss of 
1.5 per cent, the fidelity and surety com- 
‘panies a profit of 1.8 per cent, the plate 
glass companies a profit of 6.9 per cent, 
and the remaining miscellaneous com- 
panies a loss of 0.5 per cent in 1912, 
The investment earnings in 1912 of 
sixty-nine companies fell short of such 
earnings in 1911 of fifty-five companies, 
so that in 1912 the sixty-nine companies 
were only able to increase their surplus 
funds by $126,536, whereas in I9gII 
fifty-five companies added in the aggre- 
gate $1,935,398 to surplus. 
Below will be found a brief summary 
of the results in the last ten years: 





Under Ratio 
No. Earned writing of 
YEAR of Pre Profit Profit 
Cos miums (+) or (+) or 
Loss Loss (—). 
$s § o 
1912 69 *105,518,118 697,374 0.6 
1911 55 *89,848,428 406,510 | 0.4 
1910 44 *79,906,227 +-2,886,770 | +3.6 
1909 50 71,032,888 +- 1,179,567 1.6 
1908 49 64,417,442 +-2,508,964 +4.0 
1907 47 59,808,622 +-2.354,297 | +3.9 
1906 42 52,232,010 ‘ +4.1 
1905 38 46,511,632 0.5 
1904 39 43,256,375 0.4 
1903 39 37,709,506 +- 1,062,422 +2.3 
Totals and 
averages 
(10 years) 48 650,241,248 +-10,982,945 +-1.7 


* Underwriting income earned 


S- 


Since 1903, when the thirty-nine cz 
ualty and miscellaneous companies li- 
censed in Minnesota earned less than 
$38,000,000 of premiums, the number of 


Yi irk 


Minnesota has grown to sixty-nine, with 


companies licensed in New and 


an underwriting income of over S105, 


000,000. Notwithstanding this great 


augmentation in volume of business, 


the profits have almost steadily de 
creased, reaching the vanishing point 
in 1gtt, when there was an_ un- 


derwriting loss of $406,510, which was 
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that 
last year was the most unsatisfactory one 


exceeded by the loss in 1912, so 


in the decade above summarized. It 1s 
apparent, therefore, that if the casualty 
and miscellaneous insurance companies 
are to derive a profit, in the aggregate, 
from their underwriting transactions, 
something must be done to change the 
present situation. It is manifest that the 
stockholders are dependent for dividends 
the earnings of the 


upon investment 


companies, and that policyholders are 
likewise dependent upon such earnings 
for any increase in the guarantees back 
of their policies. This is not as it should 
be, for the companies are certainly en- 
titled to a 
their transactions. 


fair underwriting profit on 


MINE STATISTICS 
In tort the United States Bureau of Mines’ 


records show that in metal mines 165,997 men 
were employed and that 695 were killed, which 
represents a rate of 4.19 per cent per 1000 men 
employed. The records in regard to coal mines 
for the same period show that 3.73 per cent of 


killed. In 


every 1000 men employed were 
addition it is shown in the metal mines that 
25.12 per cent of every 1000 men received 


serious injuries, and that the average for slight 


injuries was 135 per cent. The records show 
that nearly four times as many were killed 
under ground as on the surface. 

Of the fatal accidents in metal mines 32.52 


per cent were the result of falling rock, roof 


or bank of mine; 11.23 per cent the result of 


explosives; 15.39 per cent due to falling down 
haft, out of cars, or slipping in mines, and 
3.32 per cent due to mine fires 

Of the serious accidents 28.86 per cent were 


due to falling rock or roof of the mines; 19.5 


per cent were due to the car and haulage sys- 
tem; 12.19 per cent due to machinery, and 6.41 


Agents’ 


per cent due to timber and hand tools. 
Bulletin of the Missouri Fidelity and Casualty 


Company. 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1912. ] 
| | Ratio 
Under- Losses and | | Investment | Increase (+-) Increase (+-)|Ratio Net Ratio ! Underw’ 8 
| writing Under- Under Under- Income §Surplus tDividends or Decrease or Decrease | Losses Expenses Profit (4 
Name AND LOcATION OF COMPANY. Income writing writing writing and Earned Incurred (—) in (—) in Incur. to Incur to | or ca. F 
| we “aa Expenses Profit Loss Accre- in in Contingent Net Und. Inc. Und. Inc.| (— ) to F: 
‘ | Incurred in 1912. in 1912. tion in 1912. 1912. Fund Surplus in | Earned | Earned \Und. Inc. t 
| 1912. in 912 in 1912. 912. in 1912. | in 1912. | Earned. 
< —— —- ———_—___- —-_— —————— —| ————, —_—_| ——_— a 
Casually Companies $ $ $ $ $ § $ $ % %Y % Pp 
Atna Accident and Liability, Hartford....| 711,256 644,405 66,851 ae 95,068 161,919 BOODOTL We . hk +101,919} 33.8 568. |. 40.4 t 
#tna Life (Acc. and Lia. Dept.), Hartford] 6,7511831 7,481,948} —...... 730,117 191,916} f—538,201 —652;329 ||... +114,128| 58.6 52.2 | —10.8 
American Fidelity, Montpelier, Vt.... | 1,921,006 1,870,291 SS ae 52,164 102,879 30,000 +-72,879 51.5 45.8 19 °7 e 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston, Mass.. } 215,175 198,097 17,078 a 4,646 21,724 10,000 +11,724 58.9 33.2 +7.9 f 
Casualty Co. of America, New York. | 3,117,234 ete | rr 12,07. e77,787 65,712 CC +-20,712 57.6 42.8 —.4 4 
| 
Commercial Casualty, Newark, N. J..... | 290,095 294,284 4,189 18,337 PODER ons aly ne nas +14,148} 44.2 Gr a ees ee d 
Conn. General Life (Acc. Dept.), Hartford] 16,358 41.392 . 25,034 77 yt) | ae —24,957} 24.9 | 228.3 |~153.2 
Continental Casualty, Hammond, Ind. | 3,119, 264 3,169,591 i 50,327 54,721 4,394 60,000 70,000 +14,394 42.8 58.8 —1.6 a 
E mploye rs’ Liability, London Pe .| 5,752,732 5,197,457 i re 148,468 703,743 oP | eee +486,276 45.3 45.1 +9.6 ci 
Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass........ | 87,501 wae ssteGaa> ,317 5,490 —2,827 De.) . -Gienees -10,827 44.5 65.0 —9.5 
a 
European Accident, London, England. . 102,775 OS rere 17,874 10,192 —7,682  ...... +-12,328 —20,010 40.0 77.4 —17.4 ) 
Federal Casualty, Detroit 345.478 294/339 SISO ae. 10,200 61,339 20,000 bie +41,339| 42.4 42.7 | +14.9 I 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York. 8,271,167 8,018,821 207,046 inc 6378,501 630,847 200,000 +75,000 +355,847) 42.5 54.4 +3.1 ir 
Frankfort General, Frankfort .. 1,191,644, 1,228527| ...... 36,883 a26,715 —10,168 14070, ss —11,665} 55.0 any |) 23 9 a 
General Accident, Perth................. 3,249,786 3,410, See: 160,294 74,750 —85,544 79,159 —-164,703 44.2 60.7 —4.9 
| Ww 
Globe Indemnity, New York. 1,138,421; 1,511,484) =... | 373,063 58,186, —314,877)  —484,645,  +200,000 —30,232} 46.8 86.0 | —32.8 t 
Great Eastern Cas. and Ind., New York.. 753,506 i e ) | re 8,015 12,227 4,212 | ere —15,788 37.5 63.6 —1.1 "i 
Indemnity Life and Accident (Acc. Dept. » | | te 
Minneapolis........---s.seserevcenes 26,401 33,886, .....- Ss errr oe ne ree ee q-—7,485 26.7 101.7 | —28.4 , 
International Reassurance, Vienna. 9,804 , 2) ) | 10,317 5,598 —4,719 4,625) —9,344 12.8 192.4 |—105.2 BP 
Inter-Ocean Life and Cas., Springfield, Ill. 264,137 7k), | 6,392 9,992 3,600 6 ,000! | — 2,400 37.6 64.8 | —2.4 Ww 
| | | 
London Guarantee and Accident, London. . 3,600,467, 3,686,815  ...... 86,348 62,804 —23,544 —324,838) | +301,294 64.9 37.5 | —2.4 pe 
London and Lancashire Guar. and Acc., | | Ww: 
OE. CINE. occas cnsvere a ere 13,172 a 20,879 4,935 —15,944 —370,789) ceeeesl  U-+-354,845 24.0 234.4 |—158.4 P 
Loyal Protective, Boston............++.. 505,724 485,928 10706) kha 6,119 25,915 10,000 —116 +16,031} 61.1 34.9 | +4.0 in 
M aryl: and ( ‘asualty, Baltimore. Keene 5,473,275 5,484,553; =... 11,278 127,733 116,455 180,000) ~100,000' +36,455 45.4 54.8 | —.2 
Masonic Protective, Worcester........... | 280,024 255,213 S| a 6,758 $1,569 5,000) saeeent +26,569) 56.6 34.5 | +8.9 - 
| 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston.......... | 312,370 300,369 Ce) | eee 3,480 15,481 10,000; —=............ +5,481] 43.1 53.0 | +3.9 
Midland Casué ity. OTT eee 119,453 | oy | ee 46,821 8,901 —37,920 6—25,321;  ...... —12,599) 54.3 84.8 | —39.1 
Missouri F y and Casualty, Springfield) 245,355 ere 63,188 21,359 —41,829 12,500) pee rr —54,329 43.4 82.4 | —25.8 
National Ca iy, RRR pe ate | 697,254 683,478 he, Birr 13,457 27,233 16000, wets +11,233 41.8 56.2 | +2.0 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.....| 984,717, 1,060,371, i... . 75,654 32,333 —43,321| b—76, ree +33,427| 53.0 54.6 | —7.6 : 
| T 
New England Casualty, Boston, Mass... .| 393,866 eee axcnae 113,426 27,086 —86,340) g—200, 000) ha facie +113,660| 37.2 91.6 —28.8 I 
North American Accident, Chicago....... | 1,099,661 1,061,944 ty) ere 6,443 44,160 30,000) ee +14, 160) 39.7 56.9 +3.4 n 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London. 4,005,633 3,960,159 Pt | oa 108,385 153,859 107,957) +35,539 +10, 363} §2.2 46.4 | +1.4 Se 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco.. 472,575 620,189) ee | 147,614 436,677; —110,937 SFO, a —-142,937 57.8 73.4 | —31.2 Tk 
Pacific Mutual Indemnity, Los Angeles... 80,844 75,259) a | nto 22,567, 28,152 ee | lr a so +15,652 36.9 56.2 | +6.9 
Fo 
Pacific Mut. Life (Acc. Dept.), Los Angeles) 1,743,548 1,694,550 48,098) Sune ke 90,880: 139,878 135,078) pple +4,800 46.1 51.2 +2.7 
Preferred Accident, New York........... 1,828,528 1,785,024 45508) sa. 53,196 96,700 168,000 +61,905|  —133,205 42.3 55.3 | +2.4 Gr 
Prudential Casu¢ alty, Indianapolis........ | 263,634 351, eG 87,687 429,130 —58,557| h—291,000)  —_........... +232,443 55.4 77.9 —33.3 Ot 
Ridgely Protective Ass’n, Worcester...... 319,003 300,100) 18, 903 Sanaa 10,106 29,009 ot eran +24,009, 62.0 32.0 +6.0 
Royal Indemnity, New York............. H 1,382,327 1,817,854| apts tien 435,527 47,568 —387,959 —250, Me oo “weGden —137,959 53.0 78.5 | —31.5 Ha 
| | 
Standard Accident, Detroit..............| 2,912,708; 2,922,105) ...... 9,397) 150,731 141,334 is, | eT ee +71,334 48. 51.6 .8 ar 
Travelers (Accident Dept.), Hartford..... 11,667,464 11,722,689}  ...... 55,225 631,858 576,633 375,000 +53,271 +148,362 47.9 52.6 .5 Fo 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford........... | 782,020 663,540 «=«118,480ti«i«twt 69,387 187,867 60,000, =... se. +127,867, 37.1 47.7 | +15.2 “va 
United States Casualty, New York....... 1,818,004 = 1,855,307) woven 37,363 83,880 46,517 50,000) —3,483) as se 59.1 42.9 —2.0 ; 
U.S. Health and Accident, Saginaw......| 1,022,507 986,200) BOBO. §« eaneie 39,305 75,612 36, 000) cael +39,612 46.§ 49.5 +3.6 Ey 
World Casualty, Chicago, Ill.............| 3,731 5,308) 5,918 MY) ~ ebaeck ce atireth +4,341 33.5 108.8 ni} 3 
a - — — |< | ——— } 
Totals (45 companies).............++++| 79, 363,435) 80,587,045,  ...... “4; 293, 610) 2,936,031) *+4-1,712,421| *—598,887 | +4 264, 444 * 42,046,864 48.9 52.6 —1.5 is | 
| 
Fidelity and Surety Companies. | | . | ay 
American Bonding, Baltimore........... «| 1,411,123 = 1,287,974) SRE vedas 50,777 173,926 120,000) vv nvcies +53,926 29.6 61.7 +8.7 fi: 
American Surety, New York.............| 2,549,216 2,289,360 259,856, is..... 542,697 802/553| 2,875,000, /+119,763' —2,192'210 23/4 66.4 | +10.2 at 
Capital City Surety, Albany, N.Y....... 30,384 27,113} BOVS sc, ATL Shea SG ay antec AAT ec. 89.2 | +10.8 tio 
Equitable Surety, St. Louis..............] 348,446 433,950, ...... 85,504 37, 745, ee ee Came ae —47,759| 35.7 88.8 | —24.5 ‘ 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore Bees bes | 4,174,129 3,962,581; | 211,548) =... 351, 635, 563,183 320,000, m-+228,912 +14,271 38.5 56.4 +5.1 in 
Guarantee Co. of No. America, Montreal 158,756 156,684 ae 67,568) 69, 640! 9,951 —41,560 +101,249 27.4 71.4 +1.2 the 
Illinois Surety, Pe reer 290,027 yt ee ee 88,223 13,312) —69, 911! n—30,000  ...... | —39,911 55.8 72.9 —28.7 ma 
International Fidelity, Je rsey iC ity.. 151,966 88,490 et | air oe | 12,732) 76,208) 15,000 pP+10,617 +50,591 29.9 28.3 | +41.8 the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins., Boston. 1,622,800 | re 171,731) 43,732) —127,999) 60,088 —10, seed —178,087 38.2 72.4 —10.6 ; 
National Surety, New York.............. | 3,322,114 3,201,670 or eee | 150 sii 271, +488) a +46,433 34.7 61.6 +3.7 sic] 
| | 
Southern Surety, Muskogee, Okla........ 381,085 ot, Ie 93,650) 45,430) —48, 220! - ksheas —52,720 34.9 89.7 -24.6 to 
Southwestern Surety, Denison, Tex....... 441,701 ete) i OR. cee. 186,431 51,950) —134 481) $26,606; «scene —161,046 68.7 73.56 | —42.2 pen 
Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton. nied 995,473' 1,015,608) —........ 20,135 62,825) 42,690! tose +42,690, 26.9 75.1 —2.0 enu 
U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. . | 8 ied a aas 4,868,928) ee 141,794! = 879! 200,000 | +139,879 39.2 56.9 +3.9 
United States Guars antee, New York...... 3,835) 152,067) Ti? * ees aie 17,027) 795) 20,000 —8,146 +36,94 941 22.3 60.3 +17.4 two 
Totals (15 companies)............+++- | 21,128,068} cane TIER. - -poeear *1,591,413) *+-1,964,408) *+3,846,104 *+299,586 +2, 181, 282 35.5 62.7 +1.8 . 
rea; 
Plate Glass Companies. j | ing 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York........... | 607,615 543,303} Le | ae 30,256) 94,568) RO |) seen +44,568 38.0 51.4 +10.6 8 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.. . 708,083 681,190) roar 24,104 50. 997) BES cereals +30,997, 43.1 53.1 +3.8 ceer 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark. . .| 481,674 448 722) BEOEE |) vin oeoie' 21,277 54,229) i | i ERE +36,229 40.6 52.5 +6.9 co 
New York Plate Glass, New York........ ‘| 624,160 580, 571) | eee ae 42,875 86,464| MN es Paice +54,464 42.2 50.8 +7.0 u 
| ae Sst ——— may 
Totals (4 companies)...............+ | 2,421,532 2,553,786 MEO OO . naives s *118,512 “+0068 *+ 420,000, ...... *+166,258) 41.1 52.0 +6.9 limi 
| 
Miscellaneous Companies. | | | T 
American Credit Indemnity, New York.. .| 760,016 SELOTE .. aden’ 91,962 28,158 RS Pe Pe tee! Oo inte s —63,804 69.7 42.4 —12.1 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford......... id 1, 70,865 1,285,626) | 159,603 244,842 120,000 +549 +124,293 8.9 84.9 +6.2 Cove 
Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawf ‘deville 337,632) 315,476 G0 | ae eae 13,382 35,538 Dey | Skee +11,538 49.3 44.1 +6.6 thor 
Medical Protective, Fort Wayne. 51,658) 59,914 RM odoin 7,082 RAE ope a | f D aeeee +8,826 37.0 60.2 +2.8 t 
Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis. . Ry | 74, 912! S| | eae 31,682 15,471 —16,211 g—30,054, _—.......... +13,843) 70.0 72.2  —42.2 ran 
Saas perme tT, tast 
Totals (5 companies)................0: 2,605,083, 2,610,588, ...... *14,505, *+223,606) *+209,191) *+113,946 +549 *+94,696 34.3 66.2 —.o The 
Grand Totals, 1912 (69 companies)..... | 105,518,118) 106,215,402; ...... *697,374 Serene *4,172,278|  *3,481,163 Be atti *+126,536 45.7 54.9 —.6 the 
plo 
* Net. t Amounts of foreign companies in dividend column. represent net remittances to or (—) net receipts from home office. Amounta, “a American companies . preceded by minus 7 
sign (—) indicate surplus paid in by stockholders. Minus sign (—) in surplus earned column indicates combined underwriting and investment loss. a Includes $1,854 gain item. Pan} 
b Contribution to surplus, $37,500; reduction of capital, $64,400; dividends, $25,152. ¢ Includes $38,970 gain items. d After deducting $2,585 stock charged off. e After deducting the 
$2,500 allowance for New York State bonds. Surplus paid in less dividends. g Premium on stock sold. h Decrease of capital, $300,000; less dividends,$9,000. k Includes r 
special dividend, $2,500,000. 1 Special reserves, deposits, etc., net. m Expense of liquidation Philadelphia Casualty Co., $254,532; less decrease in special reserve, $25, 620. n Surplus k 
paid in, $50, 000; less dividends, $20,000. Includes advances on contract, $10,114. q Excludes loss of life department. Dividends, $35,250; less surplus paid in, $30, 750.  s Dividends, a co 


$42, 656; less surplus paid in, $16, 091. ? After adding $1,007 advanced on contracts and deducting $5,845 accounts receivable. ’ Includes $50,000 transferred to deposit capital. 
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MINNESOTA WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION LAW 


The workmen’s compensation act recently 
passed by the Minnesota Legislature, and which 
goes into effect October 1, 1918, is of the elec- 
tive type of compensation laws, both employer 
and employee being presumed to come within its 
provisions unless they give written notice of 
their intention to the contrary, in which case 
employers are deprived of the common law de- 
fenses of assumption of risk, the fellow-servant 
doctrine and contributory negligence, and these 
defenses are restored where the employee elects 
against the statutory compensation. The act 
covers all employees except farm laborers, do- 
mestic servants, casual workers and those em- 
ployed by railway common carriers engaged in 
inter-State commerce. Indemnities are based 
on fifty per cent of the regular wages of injured 
workmen, the maximum weekly compensation 
being fixed at $10 and the minimum at $6. For 
temporary total disability the compensation is 
payable during such disability not exceeding 300 
weeks, and for temporary partial disability com- 
pensation is based on the net depreciation in 
wage-earning capacity for a period,not exceed- 
ing 300 weeks. 

The schedule of specific indemnities for per- 
manent partial disability is as follows: 


Weeks Half 


Wages. Maximum. 
PUIG: i's cs capers lene 60 $600 
Endeox GR@eF....secccces 35 350 
Becond BNS6r «i.e cess 30 300 
Piivd GUGM: 60566 ces we 20 200 
Pourth FREE? 0. eds. 15 150 
COAT LOGS ic neckcncense 30 300 
Other toes (each)..... 10 100 
PAG 5 ins b wie eee eee 150 1,500 
D1) eR ee Py Perey 200 1,250 
PROUD a p05 Giake oeawonte 09 oa 125 1,250 
IMM = Svine git aemate aloe a. 2 175 1,750 
CEs Oe One ere 100 1,000 


For permanent total disability compensation 
is payable for a period not exceeding 400 weeks, 
a maximum of $4000. Compensation in cases of 
fatal accident depends on the number and rela- 
tionship of the beneficiaries and is paid to them 
in monthly instalments during the period of 
their dependency, not to exceed 300 weeks, a 
maximum of $3000. If there are no dependents 
the employer shall pay the expenses of the last 
sickness and burial, limited to $100, in addition 
to medical and hospital treatment. No com- 
pensation, except for the specific injuries 
enumerated above, is allowed during the first 
two weeks after the date of the accident. 

The employer must provide necessary and 
reasonable medical and surgical treatment dur- 
ing the first ninety days of disability, not to ex- 
ceed $100, except in special cases where the 
courts may direct a further expenditure, the 
maximum liability for medical treatment being 
limited in all cases to $200. 

The employer is permitted to insure the risk 
covered by the law in any casualty company au- 
thorized to do business in the State and may 
transfer his entire liability, including the ca- 
tastrophe hazard, to the insurance company. 
The employee is given direct recourse against 
the insurance company in the event of the em- 
Ployer’s insolvency, while, if the insurance com- 
Pany becomes insolvent, the liability reverts to 
the employer. 

The law is very clear in its provisions and is 
4 compromise between the extreme views of 


the conservative employers and the exorbitant 
demands of the radical labor union leaders. 

Fred L. Gray Company of Minneapolis showed 
commendable enterprise in putting into the 
hands of the public the full text of the law, 
which comprises some ten thousand words, 
within twenty-four hours after its enactment. 
The officers of the company express the opinion 
that it is about the clearest and best devised 
measure of its kind now on the statute books 
of any of the States. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


(From Our London Correspondent.) 


The recently published Part B of The Board 
of Trade Blue Book of Assurance Companies 
Returns contains two important summaries 
dealing with casualty insurance. One embraces 
personal accident business, while the other is 
concerned with employers’ liability; and inas- 
much as the statements upon which the figures 
are based are those lodged with the authority 
during the year 1912, the results arrived at may 
be taken as relating principally to 1911. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

Personal accident business is assiduously cul- 
tivated in this country and is commonly held 
to be one of the most profitable branches of 
insurance enterprise, although the elaboration 
of benefits, which has for some years been 
much in evidence, is no doubt tending to grad- 
ually encroach upon the margin of profit. It 
certainly says a good deal for this department— 
which, under the definition laid down by the 
Assurance Companies Act, 1909, is now confined 
to personal accident and sickness insurance— 
that the total net annual premium income aris- 
ing therefrom should approximate £2,000,000. 

The number of companies dealt with upon the 
present occasion is ninety-nine, showing, as 
compared with last year’s volume, an increase 
of five. The total net premium 
given at £1,965,267, or £135,557 more than last 
time; and interest, less tax, added £18,325—a 
rise of £1758; while transfers from profit and 
loss, etc., totaled £30,689. 

The item for claims, including legal and med- 


income is 


ical expenses, is very properly composed of 
payments under policies plus outstanding claims 
at the end of the year and minus outstanding 
claims at the beginning of the year, and the 
total given is £928,616, representing an increase 
of £51,104. This gives a ratio to premiums of 
47.3 per cent, against 48 per cent, in the pre- 
vious period. 

The charge for commission was £390,978, in- 
dicating a rise of £25,260; and that for ex- 
penses of management £388,134, being an ad- 
vance of £26,050. The combined ratio of 39.6 
per cent compares with a preceding one of 
39.8 per cent. The year has, therefore, proved 
rather more favorable than its predecessor. 

Transfers to profit and loss, etc., total to 
£238,073, and the reserves at the end of the 
year of account are given as follows: For out- 
standing claims £227,470, an increase of £17,- 
402; for unearned premiums £608,010, an in- 
crease of £48,563, and additional reserves 
£104,900, an increase of £23,031. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
In this branch the number of companies de- 
positing statements shows a reduction, being 71, 
against a preceding 73. The premiums, however, 
exhibit a substantial increase and work out at 
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£3,095,670, or £411,308 in excess of those previ- 
ously returned. Interest produced £82,085, being 
a rise of £26,801; and miscellaneous items, con- 
sisting chiefly of transfers from profit and loss 
account, came to £150,246. 

As in the personal accident department, the 
claims, including legal and medical expenses, 
are made up of payments under policies plus 
outstanding claims at the end of the year and 
minus outstanding claims at the beginning of 
the year. The total is £1,997,418, representing 
an increase of £153,301, and at once suggesting, 
when compared with the advance in premium 
income, that this branch is showing a much- 
needed improvement. This is confirmed by the 
ratio of claims to premiums, which is 64.5 per 
cent upon this occasion, against 68.7 per cent 
upon the Iast; and would seem to indicate—as 
is no doubt the case—that much of the increase 
in premium income is due to the gradual stif- 
fening of rates now taking place. 

Commission at £413,788 shows an increase of 
£56,053, and expenses of management at £619- 
851 one of £44,546; and the ratio to premiums 
of expenses and commission, taken together, 
comes out at 33.4 per cent, against a preceding 
34.8 per cent. There is thus a small profit 
margin on the business as a whole of 2.1 per 
cent, against a previous loss of 3.5 per cent. 
For this amelioration in the conditions govern- 
ing one of the most exacting departments of 
the business insurance men will be thankful, 
but there is still much to be desired. 

The miscellaneous items total £83,615, and 
reserves at the end of the year of account 
stood as follows: For estimated liability on 
outstanding claims £1,342,418, an increase of 
£142,966; for unearned premiums £1,188,331, an 
increase of £160,277, and additional reserves 
£315,899, an increase of £32,529. 

In reading the above figures it should be 
borne in mind that employers’ liability insur- 
ance business transacted out of the United 
Kingdom by companies depositing statements 
is, in the terms of the Assurance Companies 
Act, 1909, not included. 

London, May 1, 1913. 


HOW TO WRITE INSURANCE—SOME 
ADVICE TO AGENTS 


The best way to do a thing is to do it. While 
some agents are getting ready to work and get- 
ting their insurance guns in fighting trim some 
live wire will step in and write up their pros- 
pects. Be “on the job” at all times. ‘‘Never 
put off until to-morrow what can be done to- 
day.”’ There was never a truer piece of philos- 
ophy than “Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
Don’t take a lifetime in preparation. Begin 
with what ammunition you have and increase it 
as you go along. A live wire takes advantage of 
every opportunity, and does not allow it to 
knock at his door unanswered. Experience de- 
velops the mental faculties and places the agent 
in such a position that he can see the oppor- 
tunities and grasp them. 

There are two kinds of agents. One class 
means well and is always saying “I am going 
to do it.”” But somehow he fails to make good; 
he gets the habit of procrastination, while there 
is another class of agents who have little to say, 
but accomplish much. It ts all right, too, for 
“an agent to have hot-air spirit,’’ and I may 
say, parenthetically, that a fluent tongue in an 
agent is almost essential, but some of our 
fluency is misdirected. We talk about what we 
are going to do, but fail to use our gift of 
fluency in convincing a prospective buyer of in- 
surance. But the agent that makes a success is 
the one who has perseverance, determination 
and will power and never takes no for an 
answer. 

It is a very rare occurrence that we strike a 
prospect that will acknowledge that he wants, 
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and is ready to buy, insurance. He will in- 
variably put up some excuse, flimsy or other- 
wise, as to why he does not need insurance. 
When you meet this man, then it is up to you to 
convince him that now is the time; you have an 
opportunity to show your latent ability as a so- 
licitor and to prove your ability to convince the 
prospect of the necessity of providing protection 
now. 
LEARN YOUR BUSINESS 

If you choose as your vocation that of solicit- 
ing insurance, then learn something about it. 
There is more to it than merely writing appli- 
cations. Before you can write an application 
you must convince your prospect. Ascertain your 
company’s standing; memorize your contracts; 
be on the alert at all times, and be able to 
answer questions correctly and _ intelligently. 
But while you are preparing yourself for an 
agent, be an agent then. Be able to make a 
convincing argument; impress the prospect with 
the importance of carrying accident and health 
insurance. 

In approaching your prospect, if the contract 
itself, when intelligently explained, does not 
have the desired effect,: the writer offers the 
following arguments to the agents experiencing 
such difficulties as above mentioned, which have 
been of invaluable assistance to him in closing 
this particular class of prospects. The follow- 
ing questions may be asked: What is your time 
worth? Time with the majority of people is 
their only asset. What, then, if you fail to pro- 
tect your only visible means of support? What 
are you going to do when misfortune overtakes 
you—when you receive an accident, or when you 
become ill? You will either be forced to go in 
debt, impose hardships upon your friends or be 
thrown upon mercy or charity, unless you have 
been wise enough to have made provision for a 
rainy day, which very few of us do. 

DISABILITY MAY OCCUR 

Now, Mr. Wage Earner, listen. This is far 
more important to you than anything else. As 
a rule, when an insurance solicitor approaches 
you on the subject of accident and health in- 
surance you invariably answer him, you do not 
need any protection, and proceed to inform him 
as a reason why you do not need protection that 
you have perhaps not had any illness or acci- 
dents in a lifetime. Stop and consider a mo- 
ment and we will see that the good fortune of 
the past is no logical reason why you will con- 
tinue to enjoy good health and be immune from 
accidents. No member of the human race has 
a guarantee that he will escape sickness and 
accidents. Every person is subjected to more 
or less danger, and all are subject to illness, 
and it is only a matter of time until you will be 
a victim of some malady or accident. 

You will say perhaps that you can, by deposit- 
ing the amount of the premium each month, pro- 
vide a liberal protection against sickness, accl- 
dent and dismemberment. Consider this a mo- 
ment and see if it is sound. The basis and 
foundation of the insurance business is the great 
number of people whom they insure and the un- 
certainty of who or which one will be bene- 
ficiary. The company could not insure one per- 
son alone for ten times the amount of the pre- 
mium, but the volume of the business enables 
them to protect you at a nominal premium and 


at the same time make a profit on the whole. It 
is impossible for a wage-earner to be his own 
insurer. First, think how long it would take 
the average wage-earner to accumulate enough 
to provide against one week’s illness. Second, 
what if he were one of the unfortunates and had 
an illness of long duration? Third, how is he 
going to ascertain that he will not be one of 
these unfortunates just mentioned? 


SYMPATHY DOES NOT PAY BILLS 

Some will give an excuse that should they be 
sick or accidentally injured that their salary 
will go on. Supposing it does, is there any com- 
mon sense in any such argument? No. For the 
mere pittance of the average salary would not 
begin to pay expenses of an illness of any dura- 
tion. For instance, supposing your illness is 
of long duration, do you think that your em- 
ployer is going to continue your salary? Per- 
haps, and perhaps not. He would probably do 
so for a month or two, but if your illness or 
accidental injuries as the case might be are of 
a longer duration than his charity, he would 
advise you that he sympathized with you very 
much; but, Mr. Wage Earner, sympathy does 
not pay bills, but an accident health policy will. 

Now, Mr. Agent, don’t listen to such flimsy 
argument, but be able to point out to your 
prospect that insurance is necessary, regardless. 
Be convincing; don’t knock other companies; 
when you do you knock your chances for writing 
the prospect you are interviewing. Make good, 
for the world loves a winner. 

Nashville, Tenn, A. A. PEARSON. 


A MINISTER’S REPLY 


In examining the bond of a resident of a 


Western city, the Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company of Boston came across the 
following replies of a minister relative to the 
applicant’s character: 

Q. Are you related to the applicant? 

A. Nit. 

Q. Is your knowledge of him sufficient to en- 
able you to judge of his character? 

A. Oui. 

Q. Are his parents or immediate family peo- 
ple of standing or property? 

A. Si. 

Q. Ever heard that applicant was suspected of 
drunkenness? 

A. Jamais. 

Q. Ever heard that applicant was suspected of 
gambling? 

A. Non. 

Q. Ever heard 
of speculation? 

A. Warum nicht gar. 

Q. Ever heard that applicant was suspected of 
fraud or dishonesty? 

A. Nein. 

Q. Do you consider him competent to fill the 
position? 

A. Sure, Mike. 

Q. Do you consider him a safe and proper per- 
son to be guaranteed by this company, and one 
whom you would trust? 

A. That’s your business. 


that applicant was suspected 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE 


We trust that Governor Sulzer will not be in- 
fluenced to withhold his approval of the Indus- 
trial Compensation bill passed at the recent 
session by the clamor that has been raised by 
its opponents regarding the casualty insurance 
companies. Whatever may have been the faults 
or defects of the casualty companies in the past 
—and they have been a good deal exaggerated— 
we can see no reason why, under the conditions 
imposed by this bill and under the direct regu- 
lation of the State Insurance Department, they 
should not be permitted to compete for such 
business as is produced under the law. 

It must be remembered that by this legisla- 
tion the whole situation is radically changed. 
In the past the evil connected with the collec- 
tion of industrial compensation, or damages, has 
arisen from excessive Itigation, and it is not to 
be denied that the casualty companies may have 
taken advantage of this litigation. It grew out 
of the defenses that could be interposed under 
the common law, especially those of contribu- 
tory negligence, of negligence of a fellow em- 
ployee, and of assumption of risk. And beyond 
these defenses was the general principle that 
the employee claiming damages must show af- 
firmativly by legal evidence the accountability 
of the employer. Under the bill now before the 
Governor these special defenses are done away 
with; employers who decline to come under 
the law are not allowed to plead them; 
employers who come under the law are re- 
quired to pay definite compensation for definite 
injuries, and the need or opportunity for litiga- 
tion is reduced to the lowest practicable level. 
There is little occasion or chance for vexatious 
delays or for escape from liability on techni- 
calities. Against such liabilities as exist there 
is certainly no reason why the employers should 
not, if they choose, have the opportunity of in- 
surance in the casualty companies, whose busi- 
ness must be under the immediate supervision 
of the State. 

Another consideration that should weigh with 
the Governor, and, we should say, weigh heavily 
with him, is that if this bill does not become a 
law now there can be no provision for liberal 
or fair industrial compensation for at least 
another year. Meanwhile the constitutional 
amendment authorizing compulsory compensa- 
tion will be submitted to the people. If it be 
adopted, as there is every likelihood that it 
will be, the present bill will be an excellent 
basis for the legislation required. After com- 
pulsory compensation is enacted, the whole sys- 
tem of insurance will be modified. The very ob- 
ject of insurance will be largely changed. It 
will then be its purpose mainly to secure the 
prompt and certain payment of the compensa- 
tion imposed by law. For that purpose the cas- 
ualty companies, with their ample capital and 
their thorough organization, will be well 
equipped. It is indeed probable that mutual in- 
surance among employers of like character, 
aimed largely at preventing accidents, will grow 
up, which would be an excellent thing. But, in 
the meanwhile, it seems to us entirely plain 
that the employees must gain from the most 
extensive and active competition among those 
offering insurance.—New York Times. 








General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 


"A Series of Life Insurance Soliciting In- 


stalments 


(Tuirp INSTALMENT) 


A life insurance fellow whom J know uses 
his vacation each year in catching monster fish. 
is characteristic of the man that he goes 
after the biggest game both in his fishing and 
his soliciting. This year he has sold something 


away cut of sight in the annuity line and a 


rge amount of life insurance. In his even- 
ings he is deep in leaders and flies, for he is 
‘off in July on a campaign against the clans of 
trout and salmon. He is hoping for something 
as high as thirty pounds. He has a theory that 


Oliciting life insurance is in the blood, a sport- 


ing instinct like fishing, not to be easily con- 


trolled, and leading a man to the open door 
and pointing to the road for his living. 


Soricirinc Like FIsHING 


And when you come to think of it, insurance 
liciting is a sporty business, very different 
indeed from filling teeth, for example, or cata- 
guing books in the dusty seclusion of a li- 
brary. And comparing the sport of applica- 
jon angling with the sport of the rod, we can 
See there are a good many things pretty much 
the same. The agent has his seductive com- 
risons carefully arranged in a book, just 
as a salmon fisherman has his rainbow-hued 
es. The agent slips toward a big prospect— 
Say a possible hundred-thousand applicant— 
st as an angler sneaks warily toward the 
Haunts of a great fish. Both solicitor and 
erman dangle their persuaders of dividend 
ssibilities, or feathers and silks, with the 
Ost tenuous hint of any visible connection 
with the dangler. And if they know their 
siness both fisherman and agent will display 
excitement when they have induced their 
me to take notice of the lure. 
Then, too, when the quarry has risen and 
been dexterously hooked, any show of ex- 
ent may be fatal. There must be dig- 
hed calmness, no forcing the ultimate con- 
ision, or the game is off. Even after the big 
has passed the doctors and the company, 
policy has been issued and delivered, and 
¢ check has gone to the bank, the analogy 
ih big fish stalking still holds good and un- 
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due elation is not seemly. But a man is a poor 
sort that will not let himself a little loose 
after victory has bulged his creel or his pocket. 
Hear the agent tell his tale to a confidential 
friend. His eyes sparkle and his face glows. 
Time and time again we fishing fellows have 
seen just the same look and heard just the 
same exultation when a great trout or salmon 
has been scooped into a landing net or has 
been dragged to the sands with the gaff. 

Yes, soliciting is a sporty business. We can 
compare it with angling for gamy fish or still 
hunting in a forest. It is like both. And this 
is perhaps the reason that the craft of the 
road is so fascinating. This is why he who has 
once earned his living by the wear of his feet 
and headpiece will find all other trades tame 
and tasteless. “Once a bank fisherman always 
a bank fisherman,” is a saying down East along 
the Massachusetts coast. We know it is the 
same in soliciting life insurance. An arduous 
trade? Surely. So is the bank fisherman’s, 
and so is any trade that has such uncertainties 
and such rewards. 


BLANK TIMES AND FuLt TIMEs 

The strangest things about fishing for fish 
and fishing for applicants are the blank days 
and the full days. Luck runs in streaks. The 
fisherman or agent plugs on and on with never 
a hint of success. It is as if every fish in the 
river were dead and every possible applicant 
had dropped through a hole into nowhere. In 
a flash all is changed. Why, only the gods of 
fishes and men can tell. The trout begin to 
rise and come to creel, and the docile appli- 
cants poke out their heads from nowhere and 
dutifully affix their signatures on the dotted 
line. Talk about an exciting and uncertain 
sport! Why chasing in a small boat man- 
eating whales with harpoons isn’t in it with 
ferreting out a secretive financial monster and 
landing him and a fat commission. 


CHANGES OF THE MAN oF THE Roap 

And how a man changes in the game—the 
life insurance game! In a former SpEecTATOR 
article is told the story of an office boy who 
attempted his ’prentice hand at soliciting a 
man who had been a big agent of one of the 
giants. About that time the boy came to know 
a fellow who had just left a carpenter’s bench 
for the far more uncertain trade of soliciting 
life insurance. The man did not leave the 
aforesaid bench because he so elected. Nay, 
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nay. It was a time of financial panic and con- 
ditions slung the carpenter into something 
else. The something else happened to be life 
insurance, and it was surely a dreary time to 
begin, 

3ut our man of the saw and plane somehow 
got enamored with the goddess of the road 
and hung to his new task like a bull pup at a 
rope’s end. And the office boy remembers 
seeing the agent steadily making his rounds 
hour after hour, day after day, and week 
after week. It was the hottest of summers 
and the men the carpenter solicited didn’t 
know as much about the old-fashioned linen 
duster that the agent always wore as did the 
boy. Because of the confidences of the agent 
the boy knew that the coat and vest had van- 
ished in the early part of the herculean wrest- 
ling match with that fickle goddess of the road. 

Straighten up ye spines, ye that are in simi- 
lar bouts! Grip with a mightier grasp and 
hold on until everything cracks, and then hold 
on even some more. That’s what the duster- 
clothed man did. And he won out. When 
men take that kind of a grip, men always win 
out. 

All that hot summer the linen duster flapped 
in and out of the office that the boy called his 
business home, All that hot summer the occu- 
pant of the linen duster had a cheery word 
and even a joke for every one he met. It 
must have been a summer of despair for the 
carpenter, but no one could ever have sus- 
pected it. The duster never for a moment 
rested in its flutterings. It was chased from 
one street only to court repulse in the next, 
and the next, and the next. As the carpenter 
once remarked to the boy: 

“Sonny, sometimes it seems as if there isn’t 
a man in the entire world that’s going to let 
me push a policy down his gullet. But, say, 
sonny, it’s a sure thing that if there’s only 
one—one, mind you—in the whole darned 
world, your uncle sooner or later is going to 
get his hooks into him!” 


Tue ComMING or Success 

And the carpenter did. Goodness knows 
how much time and energy it took to find that 
first man, but in the end he was landed; and 
once found he seemed to have had a long 
string of fellows watching him and ready to 
follow where he led. 

Many years fell behind the boy. His friend, 
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the carpenter went with another company and 
took distant city. 
One day the man of the long-discarded duster 
called on the boy—by this time a man—and 
took him out to a lunch at the swellest of swell 
places. And the change of years of the magic 
of the road had wrought in the agent! ‘The 
young man couldn’t get over it. The agent 
indeed; but 
the change wasn’t the change faded 
linen duster to excellent fitting English tweeds. 
tweeds had 
him he was a tyro 
didn’t 
Sut he 


up his headquarters in a 


-very well 
from a 


was very well dressed 


The man below the changed. 
When the boy first 


of the now he 


knew 
was a prince. He 
much; he wasn’t that kind. 

had collected in premiums 
himself had 


road ; 
boast over 
mentioned that he 
the year before, on policies he 
placed, something liké a quarter of million of 
doliars. He was now on the first vacation that 
he had taken in ten years. He was on a flying 
and daughters to 
Europe; then he forward to getting 
back where he had left his heart—to his agency 
in the Middle West—and, to use his words: 
“Take a firmer grip than ever before and 
find one more fellow that I can load up with 


trip with his wife two 


looked 


good insurance,” 

Yes, the road is a sporty road, and if a man 
is the right kind of a sport he will battle man- 
fully with its difficulties 


cesses, 


and glory in its suc- 


THE CANCER DEATH RATE 


Frepertck L. Horrman 


On the basis of the cancer death rate as de- 
termined by the Division of Vital Statistics of 
the United States Census for the year 1911, 
the approximate number of deaths from can- 
cer throughout the entire continental United 
States may be conservatively estimated for 
1913 at 75,000. Limited practically to adult 
life, cancer at ages forty-five and over is the 
fourth most important cause of death in the 
United States at the present time.* Accord- 
ing to the revised results of the Division of 
Vital Statistics for the year 1911, the cancer 
death rate at ages twenty-five and over was 
117.7 per 100,000 of population for males, 195 
for females, and 155.7 for both sexes com- 
bined. The r9rI rate was 25 per cent in excess 
of the rate for 1901, but the excess in the male 
cancer death rate was 29 per cent, against an 
excess of 23 per cent in the rate for females. 
During the five years ending with 1909, 86 per 
cent of the deaths from cancer among males 
occurred at ages forty-five and over, against 
$1.2 per cent for females. Cancer is, therefore, 
largely a disease of adult life. 

During the decade ending with 1910 the can- 
cer death rate of males for the United States 
registration area, at ages forty and over, was 
191.4 per 100,000 population. For cancer of 
‘the buccal cavity the rate was 14.1; for cancer 
of the stomach and liver; 96.6; of the peri- 
‘toneum, intestines and rectum, 23.1; of the 
skin, 12; and of other organs and parts not 

* The others, in order of importance, are: (1) Heart 


disease; (2) Bright’s disease; (3) Apoplexy; (5) Pneu- 
wmonia; (6) Tuberculosis. 
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specified, 45.6. For the female population of 
the registration area the combined cancer death 
rate at ages forty and over for the period end- 
ing with 1910 was 331.5 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion. For cancer of the buccal cavity the rate 
was 3.3; of the stomach and liver, 108.2; of 
the peritoneum, intestines and rectum, 36; of 
the genital organs, 76.4; of the breast, 47.7; 
of the skin, 7.1; and of organs and parts not 
specified, 52.8. When cancers of the organs 
of generation and breasts, which account for 
a combined mortality of 124.1 per 100,000 of 
population, are eliminated, there remains a 
death rate of females of 207.4, which 
compares with 191.4 for males. The principal 
excess in the female mortality from cancer 
at ages forty and over is, therefore, attribu- 
table to cancers of the organs of generation 
and the breasts. The cancer mortality in de- 
tail, by organs or parts affected, for the United 
States registration area for the decade ending 
with 1910, but limited to ages 40 and over, is 
given in tabular form below: 


cancer 


BY ORGANS OR PARTS 
AFFECTED, . REGISTRATION AREA, 
1901-1910. (RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION, 
AGES 40 AND OVER.) 


CANCER MORTALITY, 
Asie | 


MALES. 


| Rate 
Number. | Per Cent.) per 
100,000. 
Stomach and liver 
Peritoneum, intestines 
and rectum j 
Buccal cavity 
Skin. ... : 
Other organs 


50,157 50.5 | 96.6 


11,980 2.1} 23.1 
7,304 73° | 1 
6,252 4.3 | 2.0 
23,690 3.8 45.6 


99,383 91.4 
109,299 


Total, ages 404 
Total, all ages 


FEMALES. 
50,388 | 6 


35,587 | 23.1 
22,190 | 14.4 


Stomach and liver 
Generative organs 
Breast...... 
Peritoneum, 
and rectum 


intestines, 

16,751 
3,303 Pe ee 
1,529 1.0 | 

24,598 15.9 


10.9 
2 1 


Buccal cavity . 
Other organs... 
154,346 | 100.0 


173,369 


Total, ages 40+. 
Total, all ages... 





This is an extremely interesting table, and, 
in fact, the fundamental basis of every discus- 
sion of the mortality from cancer as it pre- 
vails in the United States at the present time. 
When the rates are combined for both sexes 
and applied to the estimated cancer mortality 
of 75,000 for the year 1913, the probable num- 
ber of deaths from cancer, by organs and parts 
affected, is as follows: Cancer of stomach and 
liver, 30,105 deaths; cancer of female organs 
of generation, 11,235; cancer of peritoneum, 
intestines and rectum, 9,608; of the breast, 
6,817; of the buccal cavity, 2,880; of the skin, 
2,670; of other organs and parts not specified, 
11,685 deaths. 

The death rate from cancer increases rap- 
idly with age, but at all ages over twenty-five 
the cancer death rates for females are in ex- 
cess of the corresponding rates for males. 
This fact is precisely shown in the following 
table, based on the returns for the registration 
area of the United States for 1911, which in- 
cludes about 60 per cent of the total popula- 
tion: 


Thursday 


CANCER DEATH RATE BY AGES, 1911. (RATES @ 
PER 100,000 POPU LATION.) 


Bicone or DEFICTENCY 
IN FEMALE Rate. 
Males. Females. | } 
| Actual. 


| 


AGES. 
Per 
Cent. 


ans LK. —3.% 
—15. 
+50. 
<7’ 


Under ee 


Cie ONTO 


International statistics of cancer are not en- 
tirely trustworthy, but in the table following 
the available rates have been brought together 
for the decade ending with 1909, including the 
rate for the registration States of the United 
States, which is exclusive of the registration 
cities in non-registration States. 
INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS OF CANCER 

MORTALITY, 1900-1909. (RATES PER 100,000 4% 

POPULATION.) 


i} 
Rates || Rates 
per 
100,000 
Popula- 


| per | 

100,000 

Popula- | 
tion. 


127. || Nen Zealand... 

98, Australia... . 

Norway.. AD bh ERE «via cee 

Scotland 90 Japan.. 

England and Wales 89 || Denmark. 

Germany. 2 eee 79.1 || Spain 

POMOPN S558 550 50 75 Hungary... 

United States’ | Jamaica.... 
(Reg. States)... 72.1 5 i 

Ireland 71.4 | 


~ * For 1900-1908. 
The cancer death rate is shown to have 
ranged from a maximum of 127.7 for Switzer- 
land to about an average of 72.1 for the regis- 
tration States of the United States, down to 
5.1 for the island of Ceylon. When the rates 
are combined for the civilized countries for 
which the information is available, it is found 
that the average rate in 1900 was 60.2 per 
100,000 of population, which in 1909 had in- 
creased to 73.5. This rate, however, is exclu- 
sive of the registration area of the United 
States, for which the corresponding increase 
was from 63 in 1900 to 73.8 in 1909. An in- 
crease in the rate is shown for practically. 
every civilized country of the world except 
Switzerland and Ceylon. A low cancer death 
rate is met with among Europeans in tropical 
countries, as shown by all the available data 
for European settlements in Asia and Africa. 
For our large Southern cities, however, the 
cancer death rate is comparatively high, as best 
illustrated for the data for the city of New 
Orleans. During the period 1903-12 the white 
male death rate from cancer was 72.6 per 100- 
000 of population, against a female death rate 
of 97. The corresponding cancer death rates 
for the colored population were 49.9 for males 
and 99.3 for females. For both sexes and races 
combined the cancer death rate of New Or- 
leans has increased from an average of 77.6 
in 1903 to 93.3 in IgT2. 3 
There are no trustworthy cancer statistics 
for the Unitéd States as a whole for years pre- 
vious to 1900, with perhaps the exception of 
the year 1890. In view, however, /of the in-— 
creasing importance of the practical question ~ 
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as to whether cancer is actually, or only ap- 
parently, on the increase, I have brought to- 
vether the statistics for large American cities 
ior the period 1872-1911. The facts are sum- 
marized in the table below by five-year periods, 
since space is not available to present the in- 
formation in detail by single years. 


MORTALITY FROM CANCER IN LARGE AMERI- 





CAN CITIES, 1872-1911. (RATES PER 100,000 
OF POPULATION.) 

YEARS. Population. Deaths. Rate. 
1872-1876....... 21,855,769 37.2 
1877-1881.........| 28,262,398 45.8 
1882-1886......... 34,976,652 | 48.7 
1887-1891. . 46,311,653 | 50.8 
1892-1896. 57,733,471 | 53.6 
1897-1901 69,074,194 | 61.2 
1902-1906 82,158,386 | 71.4 
1907-1911 93,551,950 80.5 





According to this table the cancer death rate 
of large American cities has increased from an 
average of 37.2 per 100,000 of population dur- 
ing the five years ending with 1876, to 805 
during the five years ending with Ig11. 

As a further illustration of the apparent in- 
crease in the cancer mortality, I add the fol- 
lowing table for New York City (Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the 
1870-1912: 
MORTALITY FROM CANCER IN THE BOROUGHS 


3ronx) for the period of 





OF MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX, NEW 
YORK CITY, 1870-1912. (RATES PER 100,000 
OF POPULATION.) 

YEARS Population. Deaths. Rate. 
1870-1872. . 2,886,631 1,082 37.5 
1873-1877.... 5,248,319 2,210 12.3 
1878-1882..... 6,025,546 3,239 53.8 
1883-1887... 6,803,995 3,774 55.5 
1888-1892. 7,913,459 4,570 57.7 
1893-1897 9,325,702 5,408 57.9 
1898-1902. . 10,333,322* 7,108 68.38 
1903-1907 . 11,947,110 | 9,149 76.6 
1908-1912... 13,812,608 | 11,239 81.4 


According to this table the cancer death rate 
of the old city of New York has increased 
from 37.5 per 100,000 of population to 81.4 dur- 
ing a period of forty-years. 

Practically the same result is shown for the 
city of Philadelphia, for which the information 
is given below: 

MORTALITY FROM CANCER IN PHILADELPHIA, 

PA., 1870-1912. (RATES PER 100,000 OF POPU- 
LATION.) 





YEARS Rate. 
1870-1872 41.3 
1873-1877 41.9 
1878-1882 46.0 
1883-1887 48.9 
1888--1892..... 50.7 
1803-1807......... 55.5 
1808-19002......... 62.8 
1903-1907....... 77.6 
1908-1912..... 86.3 


The foregoing tabulations are derived from 
the most trustworthy official sources. Grant- 
ing that improvements in medical diagnosis, 
and particularly in death certification, in part 
account for the increase in the cancer death 
fate during recent years, there can be no 
question of doubt, however, that there is an 
actual increase in the liability to cancer, as the 
result of causes and conditions which as yet are 
‘but very imperfectly known and understood. 
The subject is of considerable importance ‘to 
life insurance companies, since the chances of 
adverse selection are much greater in the case 
of cancer than in most of the other physical 
impairments, more easily determined by mod- 
ern methods of physical and instrumental diag- 


LIFE INSURANCE 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


nosis. The experience of life insurance com- 
panies with regard to cancer would. make a 
most interesting addition to the literature of 
few companies have 
given the required publicity to the facts. The 
table from the 
experience of the Insurance Company of Leip- 


the subject, but as yet 


following has been derived 
zig, which is one of the oldest and most con 
servatively administered of German insurance 
companies. The table proves conclusively that 
there has been an increase in the cancer mor- 
tality of that company at ages forty-one and 
over during recent years, when compared with 
the experience of earlier years, and particu- 
larly at the more advanced ages of life. 
CANCER MORTALITY EXPERIENCE OF THE 
LEIPZIGER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
GERMANY, 1864-1886 and 1886-1899. (RATES 
PER 1,000 PERSONS OBSERVED.) 
1864-1886. 
| 


Persons | Number Rate per 


AGES. Under | Deaths. 1,000 
Observation. | Observed, 

25-40 16,489 ‘4 0.42 
41-50 50,867 | 55 1.08 
51-60 $5,137 | 22 2.70 

61-85 35,608 | 221 6.21 

IS86-1899. 

25-40 34,998 10 0.29 
41-50 ; 113,887 131 1.15+ 
51-60 98,364 288 2.93 4 
61-85 51,634 388 7.514 


The foregoing data are merely intended to 
emphasize the practical importance of cancer 
as a life insurance problem when considered 
(1) with regard to the enormous frequency of 
cancer in adult life among the American popu- 
lation of to-day; (2) with regard to the un 
questionable increase in the rate of cancer 
occurrence, or, if the theory of increased fre- 
quency is not accepted, at least the evidence is 
indisputable that cancer is a much more com- 
affliction than 
to be the 


early diagnosis when, however, the facts of an 


heretofore been as- 


(3) the difficulty of 


mon has 


sumed case; 
abnormal physical condition are already quite 
well known to numerous applicants for insur- 
ance, although they themselves may have but 
an imperfect understanding of the danger of 
an extremely critical situation; (4) the advisa- 
bility of active co-operation on the part of life 
insurance companies in the proposed campaign 
against cancer, and the intended education of 
the public in the menace of the disease, the 
cancer occur- 


earliest possible symptoms of 


rence, and the imperative necessity of operative 
treatment in the earliest ascertainable stage of 
the disease. 


“KNOCKS” 

One of the most annoying things a life agent 
has to deal with is the slurring comments made 
by rival agents in regard to his own compan) 
and his policies. “At least ninety-nine per cent 
of these can be satisfactorily answered if the 
prospect will only give the agent the chance, and 
if he will look at the matter in a 
A sensational statement, however, on the 
stand out very 


reasonable 
way. 
part of a competitor will 
strongly in the intending insured’s mind, for 
he believes that he has understood the point 
because of his own intelligence and his ability 


to quickly grasp a situation. 
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It is a shame that all agents cannot get it 
through their that 
companies, on any pretext, is bad. 


heads criticism of other 
Life agents 
are all in the same boat, so to speak, for they 
are all canvassing along the same lines, using 
the same arguments as to the strength of their 
companies and their contracts, and preaching 
the same theories. The “knocker” may succeed 
in belittling his competitor’s cause, but even 
though he is successful once or twice at it he 
is gradually undermining his own. To destroy 
confidence in any one company will gradually 
have a tendency to destroy confidence in the 
whole structure and substance of life in- 
surance. 


When an 
agent gets his interview, and finds that the time 


Then, too, there is another side. 


is right to hammer at his prospect, he should 
hear hard on his own policies—better still on 
that he 
needed—and he should not risk incurring any 


the very contract thinks is the one 
arguments that are foreign to the case at hand. 
It he turns aside from his little “spiel” to enter 
into a lively discussion as to the merits or the 
demerits of a rival company, he is losing 
ground, and he is failing to pin down his man 
as he had intended to do when the interview 
started. More points are raised, more doubts 
are entertained, questions come up that are to 
be answered, and the unfailing result of such 
a trend of affairs is that the prospect remains 


undecided, the interview amounts to naught, 
while the agent’s best efforts have been lost or 
clouded over. 


When 


few 


A “knock” is usually easy to handle. 
the agent is forced right down to it, a 
words, spoken in a quiet and yet forceful way, 
will, as a general rule, dispose of the matter to 
the satisfaction of a reasonable man. And almost 
any man is reasonable if you take him right. 
Once a man has formed a view he thinks it is a 
pretty sound one,-and he does not like to be 
The diplomatic agent 
will add 
one or two modifying conditions that wil! en- 
will 


rudely shaken out of it. 
will agree with him, apparently, but 


tirely change his viewpoint, and which 
have the happy result of making him believe 
that this new conclusion is the result of his in- 
But here is a point 
Talk 


up your own company and have your say. Do 


telligence and his fairness. 
that the agent should bear well in mind 


not let your man get away from the one idea 
you are pounding into him until you have made 
your point. If he interrupts to ask you, for 


instance, if it is not true that your company 


spends too much money in management ex- 
penses, just say that you will answer that ques- 
tion in a moment, and get him back to the big 
subject as quickly as you can. 

The practice of twisting is thoroughly ab- 
horred in these days, and it has come to he an 
actual offense in the eyes of the law and of the 
idea of it is 


Twisting 


insurance companies, The very 
as shortsighted as it is dishonorable. 
was invented by the knocker, and was one of 
liis mainstays in the canvass. 

however, has come into 
such a dignified that are 
called for which reflect his integrity and his 
He cannot afford to re- 


The agent of to-day, 
position methods 
business conscience. 
sort to “cheap” tactics or to do anything which 
would tend to depreciate the dignity of his 
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calling. The knocker, let it be hoped, will soon 
be relegated to the discard like his notorious 
ancestor, the twister. 


ADDRESS OF WM. M. McCLENCH 


In his address before the students of the 
department of economics at the Western Re- 
serve University at Cleveland last week, Presi- 
dent William W. McClench, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, said in 
part as follows: 


There remain but two topics of special in- 
terest for me to discuss in this lecture. These 
are taxation of the insurance business and Fed- 
eral versus State regulation. Either of these 
topics might well be made the subject of a 
separate lecture, for there are no phases of the 
life insurance business to-day more important 
to companies, to policyholders and to the pub- 
lic than these two. I can discuss them but 
briefly and generally. 

First, then, as to taxation: In one aspect 
of the matter the history of civilization may be 
said to be the history of government. Among 
all civilized people we find some form of gov- 
ernment, either accepted voluntarily by them 
or forced upon them by a superior power. In 
either case the government must be supported, 
and this support comes from taxation in one 
form or another. Under our Federal form of 
government in the United States we recognize 
freely and voluntarily two distinct and inde- 
pendent sovereignties—the State and the Na- 
tion. We owe allegiance to both, and we con- 
cede to both the right of public support by 
public taxation. Opinions begin to differ when 
we approach the question as to the manner in 
which this taxation shall be applied. Speaking 
generally, | may say that the whole body subject 
to taxation may be divided into two classes—in- 
dividuals and corporations. Both receive the 
protection and benefit of the government, and 
both must contribute their share to its support 
and maintenance. In the class of corporations 
comes, of course, the life insurance company. 
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Whether it is a stock company or a mutual 
company, it is an entity and an organization 
recognized by law, and by virtue of its charter 
entitled to carry on its business in perpetuity 
so long as it complies with the laws of the 
State or of the Nation applicable to it: In 
common with all other corporations, therefore, 
it must contribute its due and proper share to 
the support of the government. The president 
of one of the prominent life companies of the 
country, in an address delivered a few years 
ago upon this subject, said in reference to the 
right of a government to tax a life insurance 
company that “the subject had passed long 
ago out of any question of no tax on life in- 
surance. The question now is, how much of 
a tax, what shall be its form, and how uni- 
formly shall it be applied in this necessary 
inter-State business in order to conserve 
policyholders’ equities, mutual practice, inex- 
pensive accounting and the mathematical 
theory upon which the business, all statutory 
reserves and all policy guarantees exist.” 
Tax Borne sy PoLicyHOLDERS 

The present burdensome taxation imposed 
by the States upon the insurance companies is, 
of course, borne by the policyholders. They 
do not fully appreciate to what extent they 
are now contributing to the public funds 
through this excessive taxation. If the policy- 
holders of the country were made familiar 
with the figures I have just given you I be- 
lieve such knowledge would lead to the crea- 
tion of a public sentiment which would insist 
upon a correction of the injustice now being 
done. All legislatures are looking for revenue 
for their respective States, and they are slow 
to reduce their incomes. The money collected 
from insurance companies is easily collected, 
and the States will not readily nor willingly 
surrender their rights to enforce its collection. 

These considerations bring us to the re- 
maining topic to be discussed—Federal versus 
State regulation of insurance. There is at 
present much discussion among life insurance 
officials representing many millions of policy- 
holders in the country concerning the advisa- 
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bility and the possibility of securing some 
measure of Federal regulation. If such regu- 
lation could be secured it might relieve the 
companies from some (at least) of their ex- 
isting burdens and substitute one master for 
the forty-eight masters to whom companies 
now doing business in all States must submit. 
It remains to inquire if Federal supervision 
can be accomplished. It is not contended that 
such supervision, if established, would or 
could deprive any State of its right to super- 
vise and control its own corporations. The 
Supreme Court has said, in substance, that in- 
surance is not commerce, but this declaration 
was made in the absence of any Federal statute 
in reference to the matter. It remains to be 
determined what the court would say as to the 
constitutionality of an act of Congress specifi- 
cally providing that insurance is commerce. 


Necessity TO Protect PuBLic 


I have called to your attention the reasons 
underlying government supervision and _ its 
necessity for the information and protection 
of the public. Unfortunately for life com- 
panies and for the public as well, this super- 
vision is not always committed to competent 
or even to friendly officials It may indeed be 
true that Commissioners of Insurance in the 
various States cannot all be actuaries, and that 
legislators can not all be thoroughly posted as 
to the doctrine of chances to human affairs. 
They may not be fascinated, as Mr. Charlton 
T. Lewis once said, “by the precision of its 
theory, the beauty of its fundamental reason- 
ing and the accuracy of its predictions,” nor 
especially enthusiastic about that “miracle of 
mathematics and pride of nature, the curve,” 
but they should at least be men who have some 
intelligent comprehension of the value and im- 
portance of life insurance in the affairs of 
men. Especially ought legislators both in 
State and in nation to realize that life insur- 
ance meets a great need of mankind and that 
not by hampering its growth nor limiting its 
influence, but by fostering and encouraging it 
can they best serve humanity. 
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many important particulars. 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
important features, which are nowhere else obtainable: 

I. PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. Showing the policy and applica- 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 
DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. An extensive 





In addition to a most complete analysis, 


tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses in 


DivipEND CLAUSES. Showing when the first dividend is 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 


Assets (January 1, 1913), $48,205,861.37 

Liabilities, - - - 41,705,528.43 

Surplus and Dividend Funds, 6,500,332.94 Bete 

New Insurance paid for 18,048,969.00 | their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 
Insurance in Force, -  138,615,233.00 IIL. 


Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 
provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination laws, cover- 
ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enacted. 


Single Copies $1.00;°100 Copies $80.00. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 


A Series of Life Insurance Soliciting 
Experiences 





(Fourth Instalment) 


STRANGE WARES 


Until the life insurance solicitor has been 
called upon to settle his first death claim, to 
deliver the narrow slip of paper that means 
everything to the distraught beneficiary, he 
will never fully understand the strange nature 
of the wares he has been peddling from office 
to office. There is only one man of whom I 
have ever heard that carries with him in his 
pocket a satchel consolation in dollars and 
cents for those who sorrow for the death of a 
dear one; who can bring hope in the midst of 
despair; who in a measure provides a father 
for the fatherless and a protector for the 
widow. These things are freely offered and 
sold as if they were the patent ink erasers and 
book subscriptions of other agents. Not but 
what book subscriptions and ink erasers are 
all right enough in their way, but the offerings 
of a life insurance solicitor are curiously and 
amazingly different. And if the life insurance 


agent does not fully appreciate the nature of: 


the commodities in which he traffics he has 
failed to grasp the beautiful significance of his 
calling. 

The peculiar nature of his profession should 
always enable the earnest solicitor to meet the 
rebuffs of his business day with proper dignity, 
and refusals to consider his wares with the 
determination to await his opportunity and 
offer them again and again, and once again. 


Tue Apple or Lire 


Perhaps you remember the Eastern tradition 
of the apple of life that the younger Lord 
Lytton has put into sonorous verse. The 
apple was brought as an offering to great 
King Solomon. The wisest of men decided 
that he did not care to live forever on earth, 
and put the apple to one side untasted. The 
tale was overheard by a favorite of the king 
and the apple was stolen. For a long time it 
Passed from hand to hand. All who had tem- 
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porary possession of it decided that for an- 
other everlasting life might be good, but for 
them themselves such a promise meant noth- 
ing. At length the apple came into the hands 
of a woman of the streets, who rejected with 
sorrow the thought that such as she should 
live forever. She believed that there was but 
one in the entire world that was wise and good 
enough for everlasting life, and so again was 
brought the apple to King Solomon. 

The end of the tale is that the great ruler 
caused the apple to be sealed up in an urn for 
all time; for he well knew that there was not 
one of mankind that would profit by everlast- 
ing life on earth. 

If the desire for everlasting life on earth is 
not the desire of humanity, nor would we who 
are here placed wish to live always, yet there 
is implanted deep in our hearts the desire that 
those we love shall not suffer because we pass 
away. 

PictuRES ON OFrFIceE WALLS 

If the solicitor could carry in his satchel 
clear pictures of the wares he offers, think of 
the interest of the men he interviewed! Just 
suppose that the solicitor had with him a kind 
of magic machine, with which he could foretell 
the future in a series of pictures. Before the 
startled man who had just stated he “did not 
believe in life insurance’ there would be 
flashed on the office wall a picture of the man’s 
wife and children in comfort and happiness 
around the evening lamp. Then, perhaps, he 
would see himself passing quickly to the Great 
Unknown in an accident; would follow on 
the wall the years after his death—his wife, 
worn to a shadow, toiling hopelessly, and his 
children ready to do anything, perhaps even 
dishonor or crime, for a little, a very little, 
money. 

Let us suppose that the agent then throws 
into his magic machine another series of pic- 
tures. The man who does not believe in life 
insurance sees on the wall strangely different 
scenes after his own death. Always the back- 
ground of the picture is a policy of life insur- 
ance, the amount printed across the face in 
figures of the brightest gold. He sees his wife 
living in modest comfort; the boys and girls 
getting a good school education; and the boys 
graduating into college or business, while the 
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girls are happily married to their social equals. 
The contrast between the two series, separated 
by the curtain of paper with the golden letters, 
is the difference of despair and hope, or the 
difference between agony and joy. 


Worps INSTEAD OF PICTURES 


The solicitor does not carry a lantern of 
magic slides, but he has the God-given power 
of imagination, and he has the power of 
speech. There are men who have so trained 
these two faculties that to hear them is almost 
like seeing with the eye the most wonderful 
of pictured scenes. The present fades into 
nothingness and the future slips out of the 
haze and becomes the reality of realities. 

But no man can picture movingly what is 
not visual unless with his own heart he feels 
the thing his tongue describes. 


AN INVENTORY OF THE SOLICITOR’s WARES 


The salesman who sells ordinary merchan- 
dise carries with him a complete catalogue of 
what his house has for sale; he knows the 
make-up of his goods, whether of cotton, wool 
or silk, their wearing qualities, and a hundred 
and more things concerning them. Let the 
life insurance salesman catalogue in his mind 
the wonderful excellences of his invisible 
merchandise, Let him make his inventory of 
all the ways in which the buyer and the buyer’s 
family will ultimately profit by purchasing a 
sheet of paper; a sheet of paper that has the 
well-nigh magical powers of providing food 
for the hungry, blocking the road to the alms- 
house and potter’s field, opening the door of 
colleges for the sons, lifting a shield between 
daughters and a dishonorable life, soothing 
the last moments of the purchaser himself, and 
almost changing the pains of death into vic- 
tory. Such are the wares that the life in- 
surance solicitor hawks through the streets! 
Wonder it is that with this merchandise under 
his arm or in his pocket that all doors do not 
fly open to him, and that a visit from the 
vendor should not be thought to be the greatest 
of honors. 


Proup or His MERCHANDISE 


When he thinks of these things the solicitor’s 
backbone should stiffen as if to steel and his 
chin should lift itself. His profession should 
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Never 
should he allow anyone to speak slightingly of 
the noble merchandise in which he traffics, and 
he should look upon his trade as the greatest 


be to him the most honorable of any. 


of modern weapons against the ancient enemy 
of his race. 

LIFE ASSURANCE IN GREAT 

BRITAIN 
{From Our London Correspondent] 

The Board of Trade Blue Book, containing 
the statements of life assurance and annuity 
business deposited with that authority during 
the year ended December 31, 1912, has just 
been published, and, as usual, closes with 
Of the informa- 
tion these provide the following total results 
are of general interest : 


some excellent summaries. 


New Business 

The returns of the ordinary companies es- 
tablished within the United Kingdom are di- 
vided as between business within and without 
the United Kingdom. The number of new 
policies issued “within” was 245,137, for sums 
assured totaling £ 49,760,241, and producing 
in single premiums £399,245, and yearly re- 
newal premiums of £1,983,241. Each item 
shows a decrease when compared with the pre- 
Number of policies, 
2478, sums assured £3,905,478, single pre- 
miums £7780, and yearly renewal premiums 
£197,073. The number of, new policies issued 
“without” was 19,886, showing an increase of 
602; the sums assured totaled £8,231,890, or 
£487,152 more than in rg11. The single pre- 
miums were £8117, and the yearly renewal 
premiums were £349,840, being an increase of 
£ 20,702, 

The business of the industrial companies es- 
tablished within the United Kingdom is con- 
fined to the United Kingdom. The number of 
policies issued was 7,907,177, assuring £76,- 
506,272. In number the policies show a de- 
crease of 257,677, but no comparison is made 
as regards amount, 

Companies established out of the United 
Kingdom secured 6548 policies “within,” as- 
suring £2,606,960, and yielding in single 
premiums £30,577 and in yearly renewal 
premiums £111,682, The first two items show 
increases of 444 and £7676, respectively. 
There was, however, a decrease of £8174 in 
single premiums, but a rise of £7048 in yearly 
renewal premiums. 


vious years as follows: 


REVENUE ACCOUNTS 

Of ordinary companies established within 
the United Kingdom the life assurance fund at 
the beginning of the vear amounted to £ 348,- 
209,716, and at the close to £359,775,216, 
showing an increase of £11,565,500. The pre- 
miums (new and renewal) on business within 
the United Kingdom were £ 26,471,580, an in- 
crease of £607,260; and those on ‘business 
without came to £ 3,231,637, an increase of 
£101,553. The amounts received in respect 
of annuities, both within and without the 
United Kingdom, show a decrease; the former 
producing £2,177,452, a. decrease of £17,450, 
while the latter yielded £94,015, a decrease of 
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£303. Interest, less tax, at £13,670,720, 
shows the substantial increase of £503,872. 
Under the heading of increase in value of in- 
vestments £47,181 is returned, and under that 
of “miscellaneous” £210,720. 

The claims on business within the United 
Kingdom were £ 20,097,110, or £874,288 more 
than in the year preceding, while those on 
business without the United Kingdom took 
£ 2,460,388, a rise of £229,756. Surrenders 
were £2,167,625 and £236,555, respectively, 
with increases of £135,164 and £3105. An- 
nuities required £2,435,747 and £131,613, with 
increases of £89,365 and £1125. Bonuses in 
cash and in reduction of premium took £1,479,- 
572 and £74,567, with increases of £240,830 
and £38,810. Commission on business 
“within” comes out at £1,247,166, a decrease 
of £24,373; and on business “without” at 
£278,053, an increase of £4249. Expenses of 
management, at £2,435,088, increased £97,- 
878; but shareholders’ dividends and _ profits 
show a decrease of £12,067, absorbing £ 476,- 
624, while the sums written off as depreciation 
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£19,715. A sum of £2,955,849 was added to 
the life assurance fund, which at the end of 
the year stood at £49,240,823. 

Companies established out of the United 
Kingdom show, in respect of busines: 
“within’: Premiums, £1,558,652; annuities 
(receipts), £398,242; claims, £822,298; sur- 
renders, £221,759; annuities (payments), 
£ 238,185; bonuses in cash and in reduction of 
premium, £214,221, and commission, £81,423 
The other items are not divided, 


BALANCE SHEETS 

The ordinary life companies established 
within the United Kingdom show a capital of 
£16,318,900, and life and annuity funds of 
£ 355,901,256; while industrial companies have 
a capital of £2,515,950 and funds of £52,462,- 
502, the total life and annuity funds thus being 
£ 408,363,758. 


ASSURANCES IN Force 


Of considerable interest is the statement of 
assurances in force taken from the last valua- 
























































or carried to investment reserve totaled tion returns and which is given in considerable 
£817,706. detail. The following are the totals: 
ORDINARY COMPANIES. 
WITH PRoFITs. 
INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS 
YEAR'S SUMMARY FIGURES. 
TABLE. No. Amount. F 
No. | Amount. 
% $ 
PURO OF MB orc 2 oa bc Ween Pose AN hee aid ee 4c Fhe 799,669 | 356,317,048 7,863 3,663,282 
eT RIES Rp Sa ta Oy a A ad 72,718 43,604,373 73 | 983,368 
ESMeOOy URINE GOTO 8 6558s ie ES bot) dates oho ele 1,582,798 | 262,484,943 65,133 12,530,214 
Joint lives and joint endowment assurances.............. 55,872 7,422,699 5,294 512,664 
RL I TO MEG Soa bie ct oe So's vom iv sly seb ives 11,932 5,397,443 3,101 | 1,742,719 
IE i e's was Oe oS aly Ce heal SOIR co PANG oie iordihalo 2,522,989 | 675,226,506 81,464 | 19,432,247 
WITHOUT PROFITS, 
NED SENATE CUPS 505 VRE, bo ieee ore ele bled aaloag’hoteta ee 170,884 67,515,272 6,444 | 1,685,863 
eS TR Ee Dn a tO orp ome 20,168 9,753,980 782 708,994 
TRUNNU MUL SUMUITOIR GON 5.) 5.5 io 64809 se ocbs Sev wie be 6p Bialee ves 178,688 37,466,662 5,066 1,345,217 
NREL RR SOT SNS eI a Oe NON ee herb apt eee a 36,796 | 7,516,183 8,909 2,149,107 
JOU INVES BOG UNE -GUIWIVOR.. eae cok cheek le ce acuels 4,854 | 1,955,582 306 30,365 
COMTEIIIENE HEH TOBE, OE 555 okie ek sie oR ba vino eel 34,019 | 27,703,285 1,576 1,570,171 
NE FE Ieee line ol Se peta fo Bb UN Deere abun 445,409 | 151,910,964 23,083 7,489,717 
ANNUITIES, 
eS Re IAG IE ENS Pot TCR ME COLI ig) PARE Pe 49,049 | 2,521,828 3,035 | «125,863 
ROME SSHRC cic seals SS ka ee ER ORES Dh bah CAVALLO Corel oe 26,905 512,817 539 29,491 
THE INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES SHOW THE FOLLOWING RESULTS: 
TABLE. No. Amount. 
AN ERE RM A a a hl gia a hoy gia thls sere aCe Vk tide poe a Yok RidiE wiles Ba bie 29,325,144 297,871,609 
ER a Mai ear kmh is eee nae ae ne i Me ce ey pat Ob NRE Py De Fea a 2,102,183 21,957,442 
ee NIN oe oe has gaa Oca w seid ro .b oo bee pil Br die aT who WR eard 1,436,207 14,444,706 
MN UUM INR 8 acta netics 5 Uity et A ee abst WocalaseWy Unie. c ene bale oS te ki Sek 660,535 12,876,593 
Free and paid-up policies (mostly whole life)............... 0.000. eee ee eens | 1,951,312 5,959,352 
PE cr orn, Oe aici eT ok dE ha Opts ae ten icon Vier eS) Sig ate tm wip touhte, « 35,475,381 353,109,702 


London, E. C., May 16, 1913. 


Industrial companies show premiums of 
£ 16,277,509, an increase of £570,295, and in- 
terest, less tax, £1,716,876, an increase. of 
£115,483. The principal items of outgo were: 
Claims, £6,622,3€9, an increase of £416,576; 
commission, £ 4,044,237, an increase of £119,- 
515; expenses of management, £ 3,018,200, an 
increase of £9,957, and shareholders’ divi- 
dends. and profits; £720,096, an. increase of 





THE FARMER AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE 


There are agents working in the farming 
sections who occasionally express dissatisfac- 
tion with the territory that they are called 
upon ‘to coyer, alleging ‘that the busimess is 
hard to write and their incomes from com- 
missions correspondingly slim. 
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Let us briefly analyze the situation. 

The residents of the country districts in the 
United States—in other words, the farmers, 
their wives and families—are, as a class, 
thrifty and economical. There will be none, 
we imagine, who will attempt to controvert 
that statement, none who will contend that, as 
a class, the dwellers upon our farms are less 
provident than those of a similar station in 
life who inhabit the cities. Why, then, should 
it be difficult to insure the farmer, if it is dif- 
ficult ? 

Apparently it must be for one of two rea- 
sons, or possibly both: either they are not 
convinced of the desirability—nay, the neces- 
sity—of insurance, or they are not financially 
able to increase their line if they are already 
insured. 

If the former reason obtains then it is clear 
that there is educational work to be done in 
the farming sections by intelligent and per- 
suasive insurance salesmen. If the farmer has 
money to invest and it goes into automobiles 
rather than into life insurance policies, what 
excuse can be offered by the insurance men 
who visit the farming sections? Let us now 
consider for a moment the second point: Is 
the farmer equipped financially for further in- 
vestment in life insurance? An answer in the 
affirmative would seem to be amply justified 
for several reasons. 

The year 1912 was marked by bumper crops 
all over the country. Who is there who reads 
the papers and is not familiar with the fact 
that during the harvest time of 1912 the cry 
from the farming sections was ever for men, 
and more men, in order that the tremendous 
crops must be promptly harvested ? 

The foregoing is history and cannot be dis- 
proved, and it helps to establish as a fact that 
the farmers of the United States had a good 
year in 1912 and are financially able to talk 
business with the insurance man. 

But some readers will demand figures; it’s 
characteristic of insurance men. Let us there- 
fore quote briefly. 

A paper of large circulation in the West, 
Hoord’s Dairyman, has secured information 
from some of its subscribers as to their net 
incomes, amount of life insurance carried, etc. 

Of those who gave this information 57 per 
cent owned their homes free of mortgage; 59 
per cent carried life insurance, of which 47 
per cent were in fraternal organizations. The 
information further shows that the average 
yearly income was over $1300. 

The foregoing should make the farmer loom 
large as an insurance prospect. 


Policy Loans 


The sentiment of your directors regarding 
Policy loans has been so fully expressed in 
their previous reports that extended comment 
Tegarding them seems unnecessary here. The 
facility with which such loans may be obtained 
leads to their use oftentimes for the purpose of 
Telieving only some temporary inconvenience. 
A loan so made, however, usually becomes a 
Permanent incumbrance on the policy. It re- 
duces the protection for which the insurance is 
carried, and imposes a hardship upon the bene- 
ficiary, in most instances far°in excess of any 
benefit which it confers upon the insured.—An- 
nual Reports of State Mutual Life of Worcester 
for 1912. 


* tail with him. 


A WORD TO INSURERS* 
.. you were making your will you 
would quietly sit down with your 
lawyer and carefully consider every de- 
You would make a confi- 
dant of him, explaining exactly what 
you were undertaking to accomplish. 
Your life insurance is no less impor- 
tant. It provides for new conditions 
which will attach to your death or old 
age. It coins your good intentions and 
disappointments into success. Your will 
simply distributes. Your life insurance 
may prove to be of far greater impor- 
tance than your will, Do not put an 
agent off by saying that you will see 
him “again” or “some time.”’ You should 
set a definite time and then dismiss 
everything else from your mind while 
considering this subject. If you will 
explain to the agent what you wish to 
accomplish he will tell you how it can 
best be done. You are not obliged to 
insure. You are not committing your- 
self, but only in this way are you en- 
abled to arrive at any intelligent conclu- 
sion. Men sometimes feel that they are 
being bored when a solicitor makes fre- 
quent calls on them. This is usually 
due to their not being more definite and 
frank with him. Men take the time to 
consider before insuring, and is there 
not too much at stake to reject life in- 
surance, or to delay making application, 
without also well considering what may 
be the result? The agent is your life 
insurance attorney and adviser, anxious 
to serve and benefit you; and since you 
do not go to him, he must come to you. 
Your life should not be 
slighted. 


insurance 


N. B.—The above effective argument will 
be found useful by agents with tardy pros- 
pects. Managers and agents desiring copies 
in slip form should communicate with The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF ACTUARIAL 
WORK 

One of the interesting features of the semi- 
annual meetings of the Actuarial Society of 
America is the banquet which winds up the pro- 
ceedings. Around the dining table the men of 
figures forget such things as mortality tables, 
graduation, interpolation, and all the formule 
which enter into their daily work and pass the 
time with quip and jest. There are talks made 
which, though never printed, are remembered 
for long periods and the bond of friendship is 
more closely cemented. Some of the speeches 

* Copyright, 1913, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 
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are worthy of a wider audience, for like the 
preacher who felt that his sermons might be 
omitted, inasmuch as the persons he wished to 
reach were not in church, oftentimes a speaker 
talks to people who, by their very presence, 
show that they coincide with his views. A 
speech made at the recent banquet of the Actu- 
arial Society in New York by Henry Moir, 
actuary of the Home Life, comes under this 
classification and its reproduction here ought 
to induce some of the absentee actuaries to at- 
tend future meetings. Incidentally, the speech 
also shows that the actuarial profession does 
not deal solely in algebraic formule, but pos- 
sesses the saving grace of humor. 


Our thoughtful and courtecus president was 
good enough to give me due warning that I 
would be called upon, also that I could speak 
on whatever topic might appeal to me. The 
scope of my opportunity is as broad as the 
universe, and I hesitate to confine it by the se- 
lection of any one subject. Indeed, I should 
prefer to do like Artemus Ward and talk at 
random, as you will remember he did when he 
lectured on “‘The Babes in the Wood.” The 
‘‘babes’’ came in for a very small share of his 
attention, and apparently I may talk to you— 
and you are bound to listen—whether I take up 
the subject of “The Income Tax,’’ which some 
speakers have already mentioned, the recent 
‘Suffrage Parade,’’ but that is a delicate sub- 
ject with Mr. Hunter and some others, or dis- 
cuss the technique of that greatest of the 
modern masterpieces ‘‘Nude Descending Stair- 
case.”’ 

We actuaries are not so far apart from the 
Cubists as some of us might suppose. We must 
be more or less superstitious and mystic, in 
view of the signs and symbols used for purposes 
which outsiders seem to think ‘‘divination,”’ 
and some of our younger students are inclined to 
call ‘‘diabolical.”” Anyhow, a new, well-gradu- 
ated table with flowing curved lines is as inter- 
esting to actuaries as cheese to a mouse. Just 
at present the tables before us have absorbed 
our attention, and probably most of you will 
agree that the Muschenheim Graduation is far 
superior to the Method of Moments, or even 
that other system of graduation whose high- 
sounding title rolls from the lips like an echo cf 
Niagara—‘‘The Method of Osculatory Interpola- 
tion.””’ On an occasion like this I feel like fol- 
lowing the suggestion already made by our 
president, and add to his remarks on “The So- 
cial Aspects of Actuaria,”’ 

It is not alone from the professional view- 
point that these semi-annual meetings appeal to 
us. I find myself, as I know you do too, look- 
ing forward eagerly to the meeting with old 
friends, many of whom we have an opportunity 
to see and greet with cordial handclasp only at 
these times—some of whom were at school with 
us. As Lord Dundreary said, in speaking of the 
reason for his affection for his brother Sam— 
“W-when we were b-boys we were l-lads to- 
gether!” That genial nobleman knew the true 
value of social intercourse when, in comment- 
ing on the proverb “Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,’ he asked ‘‘Who ever heard of a b-bird 
being such a d-durn fool as to g-go off in a 
e-corner and flock all alone b-by himself?’’ 

I cannot express my personal appreciation 
properly of the friendship I have enjoyed at the 
hands of several of the older men in the Soci- 
ety—Mr. McClintock was kind to me from the 
first day I arrived in America. Many times he 
took a great deal of trouble in discussing my 
affairs, my aims, and the work I was doing. 
From a _ professional as well as a personal 
standpoint I have such a warm appreciation of 
Mr. McClintock that my gratitude to him for 
all his trouble cannot be expressed. Where so 
many of us have similar feelings towards the 
Nestor of our profession, I would call upon you 
to rise and drink a toast to the continued health 
and happiness of Emory McClintock, whose 
thoughts, we may be sure, are with us, although 
he is not able to be here himself. (Toast was 
drunk with enthusiasm.) 

But Mr. McClintock is not alone in his kind- 
ness towards young men. Mr. Weeks, Mr. Ire- 
land, Mr. Fackler (I was almost mentioning Mr. 
Macaulay, but he is too young a man to be put 
in that class)—these and many others have been 
a help and source of inspiration to us younger 
members. Now while I speak feelingly of the 
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wisdom and kindness which increase with years, 
I can scerecely claim to be quite a young man 
myself; since I have been twenty-seven years in 
life insurance I can speak to some of the boys 
as a man of experience and to all of them I 
would urge that they do not neglect these op- 
portunities of meeting with their seniors and 
juniors in the profession. 

We must view this society as a college man 
does his Alma Mater. Nourish that spirit of 
fraternalism which exists in the college soci- 
eties not only prior to obtaining one’s ‘‘sheep- 
skin’’ but in the long years after when, in the 
dim perspective, college work seems but a hey- 
day of youthful joy. To be sure, membership in 
the Actuarial Society lacks the picturesque de- 
tail which attends initiation in a fraternity— 
it is not necessary to turn handsprings down the 
entire length of Broadway at an hour when 
traffic is most crowded, nor to garb oneself in 
the robes of infancy and parade through the 
streets clutching a baby’s feeding-bottle—a 
sight which recently delighted an enthusiastic 
body of students. No, a man’s mental prowess 
and moral rectitude furnish the only key to un- 
lock the Gates of Actuaria. 

Our meetings are not so frequent as to become 
a bad habit by excess, while the friendships we 
thus keep warm not only afford social pleasure 
but also lead us to higher things. How little 
do we know the effect our friends have upon 
our character! Here we meet people we can 
both like and admire—keen intellects which 
sharpen our own wits, kindly souls which draw 
out our best feelings. We don’t have much of 
the “‘Dundreary”’ type of friendship, perhaps— 
“He’s an awful f-fool, b-but you’d like him!” 
On the contrary, we have exercises in character- 
building. You may remember the aphorism: 

“Reputation is what men and women think 

of us; 

“Character is what God and the angels know 
of us.”’ 


Our reputations may be known to strangers 
and acquaintances, but our characters are not 
only known to but are moulded by our friends, 
If, then, we build up character by intercourse 
with souls and minds strong and congenial, we 


may leave our reputations to others, and need 
not be “‘seeking the bubble reputation,’’ which 
is like Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Blue Bird,’’—more diffi- 
cult to find the more we search. 

It has been wisely said of friendship that ‘‘we 
buy our entrance to this guild by a long pro- 
bation,’’ and the usefulness of a real friend is 
well illustrated by the case of a young man who 
after only one or two meetings with a very 
pretty girl—the only child of a widow—had 
fallen desperately in love and wanted to pro- 
pose to the young lady at once. With a dis- 
cretion quite unusual in such cases he confided 
in his best friend, and the friend advised cau- 
tious delay, quoting the Indian proverb: 

“Appraise the spring before you drink the 

water, 

“Observe the 

daughter.’’ 
Adding that, ‘In the mother you view, as it 
were, the daughter twenty years hence; you 
can see how she would wear.” The young man 
acted on his friend’s advice, followed it enthu- 
Siastically, and the story ends happily by his 
marrying the mother! 

When we meet face to face we learn how to 
make allowance for the other man’s point of 
view. Sometimes at a distance we judge a man 
harshly; we know nothing of the motives which 
prompted his action—yet the exchange of a few 
words may completely change our ideas. It is 
commonly said that ‘‘Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt’’; but, on the contrary, where the ideals 
are for honor and truth, as in the case of our 
society, familiarity can lead only to respect and 
reverence. It takes some strength of character, 
with industry and an earnest desire to seek 
after the truth, for a young man to take our 
examinations successfully—accordingly we find 
in this society all the intellectual and moral 
elements for lasting and staunch friendships. 
The one thing needful is an occasional meeting, 
such as we have round this social board, in 
order te harmonize our thoughts with others in 
the fraternity of Actuaria. 


“So shall a friendship fill each heart 
“With perfume sweet as roses are, 
“That even though we be apart, 
‘We'll scent the fragrance from afar.” 


mother ere you take the 
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SAFETY, ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY 


With bins and barns still bursting with the 
surplus crops of last year, and a greater harvest 
coming on, bales of money for 

hustlers are everywhere in sight! 

Busy up and go to ’em. 

* The simple truth of the great things that life 
insurance will do for a man’s future, and for 
his family’s future—putting the plain truth 
right home to him, gets the business, the money 
for you! 

It’s sense and reason! 

Make him see his needs and the great advan- 
tages you have for him—drive them home to 
him, into him, all through him, and you can’t 
help but win him! 

Feet on your desk and other varieties of loaf- 
ing gets no one a dollar—not even a sandwich! 
Out and after ’ém early to late is what rolls up 
the roll you’re after! 

Safety, economy, efficiency! 

There is a winner to spring on him as to life 
insurance! It appeals to all classes of men, that 
slogan—safety, economy, efficiency! It describes 
life insurance to a T! 

Safety, economy, efficiency! 

Safety in all events, under all circumstances, 
Economy whittled to the nubbin! Efficiency in 
the highest degree. That is life insurance— 
whatever the man’s business—for every man! 

Safety, economy, efficiency! — International 
Lifeman. 


Notwithstanding their credit may be good, 
many men are nevertheless insolvent. And 
whenever a settlement is demanded they fail. 
If this does not occur while they are living, 
their estates must settle. Then it will be bank- 
rupt. Life insurance often represents the fam- 
ily’s only equity. 
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“ISSUED MOTE, S AS A 


HE appearance of the automobile a few years 
ago called forth a form of insurance protec- 
tion theretofore unknown—that of motor 
car insurance such as would protect the 
owner of such a vehicle against practically 
all financial losses incident to the ownership 
and operation of his car, except deteriora- 
tion, wear and tear. 

The Boston Insurance Company was the 
first American company to write such a pol- 
icy. Lloyds of London soon followed, and their contracts 
were so favorable to the assured that a great majority of mo- 
torists selected them in preference to the forms of indemnity 
furnished by the Boston and by other stock companies which 
subsequently came into the field. 

The growth of the automobile industry during the last 
twelve years has exceeded that of any other industry for a 
like period in the history of the world. The appearance of 
motor cars upon all the public highways of the habitable globe 
bears testimony of this phenomenal growth. When we realize 
that the automobile industry in this country had its inception 
only a dozen years ago and that it is now the third largest in- 
dustry in the United States, we will have some idea of the 
magnitude of this business. 





ENnorMous GrowTH OF BUSINESS 

The value of the automobile output in the United States 
increased over 5100 per cent between the years 1899 and 1909, 
and the wage-earners in this industry increased nearly 3300 
per cent in the same period. It is estimated that over 100,- 
000 men are employed in the business at the present time in 
this country. There were nearly 250,000 cars manufactured 
in 1912 in the United States alone and the gross value of this 
product closely approximated a half billion dollars. The total 
capital employed by companies in North America making 
automobile accessories is over $200,000,000, exclusive of com- 
panies making tires. It is estimated that over 900,000 cars of 

all kinds are in use in the United States at this time. It is 
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estimated that one in every 100 persons in the United States 
is a motorist. 

The value of these cars is estimated at $900,000,000, and 
the tire expense alone at $90,000,000 per year, or $100 per 
car. If all these cars were insured for their full value against 
fire and theft at an average rate of about 2.81 (which would 
be the average schedule t they would yield an annual pre- 
mium income of $25 290,000. If we assume the average cost 
of these cars when new to have been $1500 each, the premium 
for collision insurance would yield $27,000,000 more, or a 
total of $52,290,000 annually. There is no way to calculate 
the average horsepower; but, assuming the average to be 20 
horsepower, each car having an open body and seating at least 
three passengers, the returns for liability and property dam- 
age insurance of $1000 in each case would aggregate $42,175,- 
000 per annum, making a grand total of $92,565,000 per year. 

Motoring is a popular pleasure, and therefore the demand 


rate ) 


for pleasure cars will continue to keep pace with the financial 
ability of the people to indulge in this form of pleasure. 


Motor Trucks 

The motor truck is rapidly taking the place of the horse 
and, therefore, we may reasonably expect a largely increased 
output of this type of car in the future. This branch of the 
automobile industry is growing in leaps and bounds. The 
horse is not immune from the numerous ills to which flesh is 
He must be 
He becomes an unproduc- 


heir, nor can he escape the infirmities of old age. 
fed and sheltered and harnessed. 
tive asset when sick. His ability to pull a load cannot always 
be employed to its fullest extent, because the law restricts man 
from imposing too heavy a burden upon him. These 
some of the considerations which prompt merchants to sub- 
stitute the motor truck for the horse. 

Eventually, when the demand for the gasoline-propelled 
pleasure vehicle is on the wane, many manufacturers will un- 
doubtedly retire from either voluntarily or 
through failure, and only the builders of the better grade of 
cars will remain in the field. These, in turn, through their 


are 


the business, 
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efforts to reduce operating expenses, will, in all probability, 
form combinations, and the competition of these combina- 
tions—one with the other—will, in the end, result in further 
consolidation, so that only a few large manufacturers will be 
left to carry on the business. 

While this process of elimination and curtailment is going 
on the annual output will gradually decrease until it reaches 
a certain level, and thereafter the fluctuation will be above or 
below this level, according to the natural conditions of trade. 
Standard cars will then be built, and the desire for a new 
model every year will be reduced to a minimum. 


AN MoraAt HAZARD 


While we are leading up to this stage the insurance com- 
panies will have an ever-increasing moral hazard to deal with. 
It has truthfully been said that a motor car is the rich man’s 
plaything. Most men of ordinary means do not realize that 
the first cost of a machine is not the only heavy expense to 
The cost of maintenance and incidental ex- 
penses are important items to be reckoned with. People will 
continue to deplete their savings accounts, to borrow money 
on their life insurance policies, to mortgage their homes and 
even their furniture for the purpose of raising money with 
which to buy automobiles; and these are all danger signals to 
a well conducted insurance company. 

The question’ of depreciation is another important item that 
should not be lost sight of. There is only a short span be- 
tween the date of purchase and the time when the investment 
vanishes. Any car used moderately for pleasure driving and 
kept in the best of condition is bound to depreciate from 20 
per cent to 30 per cent the first year and from Io per cent to 
20 per cent during every succeeding year, and when a car is 
used for touring long distances, over rough roads, it de- 
preciates more rapidly. 

Cars used for livery purposes, especially those equipped 
with taximeters, are usually subject to the greatest deprecia- 
tion, on account of frequent use and the resulting wear and 
tear. Starting a machine suddenly to run at a rapid pace, 
and stopping abruptly, as is often the case with taxicabs, does 
not conduce to longevity in a machine. I have been told by 
owners of taxicabs that it takes about two years’ receipts to 
defray the cost of a car of this sort and the expense of main- 
tenance, and that the car is of little value thereafter. 

Ordinarily the taxicab chauffeur makes his car cover the 
greatest distance in the shortest time, because the mileage 
registered indicates the price of the service. Rapid running 
increases the danger of damage from collision, and every time 
an injury from this cause is repaired the desirability of a car 
is lessened and its value decreased. 


INCREASING 


be considered. 


DEPRECIATION IN VALUE 


You may, perhaps, be interested to know why a motor car 
is subject to so high a percentage of depreciation the first year, 
as compared with the low percentage of depreciation for each 
succeeding year. ‘This is due, in large measure, to the prac- 
tice of the manufacturer placing a new model on the market 
every year. The style of each model is slightly different 
from its predecessors, and frequently some new device, which 
experience has suggested, is added. Anyone wanting to buy 
a car would naturally select the latest model, or demand a 
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concession in price. Therefore, the builder himself is re- 
sponsible for the first year’s depreciation on an unused car. 
If the car has been used, then the depreciation caused by the 
builder plus the depreciation caused by wear and tear or by 
the fact that the car is second-hand would have to be deducted 
from the original list price, and the balance would be the sell- 
ing price at that time. 

Most dealers will sell a new car for from 20 per cent to 40 
per cent of its list price,and take their preceding year’s model 
in trade; hence the dealers generally have come to consider it 
necessary, in many cases, to sell two cars in order to earn one 
commission. The car traded in is supposed to be again sold 
for its actual cost to the dealer, which includes the cost of 
repairing and repainting; but it is hard for one to disabuse 
his mind of the impression that the selling price of the made- 
over car carries with it at least a small profit. 

The component parts of a car are not all subject to the 
same rate of depreciation. For instance, tires will depreciate 

much more rapidly than any other part of a machine, because 
they are constantly in contact with the road, and are, there- 
fore, subject to the greatest wear and tear. The machinery 
for transmitting the power is an important item in the cost 
of the car; and as this is constantly or frequently in action 
when the car is. being operated, it stands to reason that it is 
quite liable to wear and tear. Frames and bodies, particu- 
larly closed bodies such as limousines and coupés, are not 
necessarily liable to abnormal depreciation. Good leather up- 
holstering will last a long time if properly cared for. A leaky 
radiator will speedily put a good engine out of commission. 

There are two sides to the question of depreciation. When 
the owner of a car applies for insurance he almost invariably 
assures the agent that his car has had the best of care and is 
in excellent condition. This representation usually entitles 
him to the maximum amount of insurance and gives him the 
benefit of minimum depreciation. I should call this theoret- 
ical, or underwriters’, depreciation. Actual depreciation is 
rarely, if ever, determined until after a loss has occurred. 
Then the adjuster, with the assistance of an expert if neces- 
sary, goes into details, and in a majority of instances his in- 
vestigation results in the discovery that the depreciation was 
underestimated and the car over-insured. Occasionally, in 
such a case, the assured will refuse to settle on the basis of the 
adjuster’s figures and will demand an appraisal. Ordinarily 
the reasonableness of the adjuster’s offer is borne out by the 
award of the appraisers. 

Many policyholders and, I am sorry to say, many agents 
and brokers, labor under the impression that the face of the 
policy should be paid when the subject of the insurance is a 
total loss. Even if it were feasible to determine the value at 
the time of issuing the policy there would be no sure rule of 
predetermining the depreciation up to the time of loss, if one 
should occur during the policy period. If an attempt should 
be made to appraise every car when insured, the rates would 
have to be raised considerably in order to meet the added ex- 
pense of the business. 

When the assured holds a valued contract the company has 
no alternative but to pay the face of the policy in case of total 
loss, even though the value at time of destruction be much 
less than the amount insured. This emphasizes the absurdity 
of the valued form and the advisability of its abolishment. 
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June 12, 1913 


Scarcely any kind of property depreciates as rapidly as a 
motor car; hence a company should reserve the right to ascer- 
tain the actual loss after the occurrence of the accident, and 
not pledge itself at the time of issuing the policy to pay a 
stipulated amount in the event of total destruction. 


ForMs oF POoLiciEs 

The first motor car policies issued by Lloyds of London in 
this country were known as Forms No, 1, No. 2, No. 3 and 
No. 4, and the rates were 2 per cent, three per cent, seven per 
cent and 6 per cent, respectively. These forms are sub- 
stantially the same to-day as they were when originally intro- 
duced, the only important difference being that the assured was 
obliged to bear the first loss of $50 by collision under Forms 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. The broker or agent placing the 
business was required to inspect every car and was allowed a 
fee of $5 in each case, in addition to the regular commission. 
The assured was compelled to pay the $5 fee. Subsequently 
the rates for Forms No. 3 and No. 4 were gradually reduced 
to 44% per cent and 4 per cent, respectively, on all kinds of 
cars—steam, electricity and gasoline—used for both private 
and public purposes, and the $5 fee was abolished. The de- 
ductible average under collision policies was also reduced, 
first to $25, and later there was no deductible average if the 
collision loss amounted to or exceeded $25. 

At the present time Lloyds policies cover as follows: 

Form No. 1.—Against fire, theft (if $25 or more), light- 
ning, explosion, self-ignition, salvage and the risks of trans- 
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portation and navigation, such as collision, derailment, sink- 
ing and stranding. The territorial limits are the United 
States, Canada, Europe and elsewhere, if required. De- 
tached bodies and equipment are covered under an average 
clause. 

Form No. 2 is the same as No. I, and contains an additional 
clause assuming liability for collision damage to the car in- 
sured (except the first $25, which must be borne by the as- 
sured) if the damage is caused by collision with a railroad or 
street car, or with a municipal fire department vehicle or fire 
insurance patrol wagon. 

Form No. 3 also insures against all the perils covered under 
Form No. 1, and, in addition, covers damage by collision with 
another object to the assured’s car and to other property, if the 
assured shall be held to be legally liable for and shall pay for 
the same. It also covers loss or damage to the assured’s car 
caused by running into open draws. The underwriters ex- 
clude, under this policy, the initial collision loss of $25. 

Form No. 4 is the same as Form No, 3, except that it does 
not cover collision done or third party liability—that is, it does 
not cover the assured’s liability for physical damage to the 
object collided with. (The underwriters do not cover collision 
damage to tires under Forms No. 2, No. 3 or No. 4 unless the 
total collision damage to the car is at least $50.) 

For an additional rate of fifty cents some of the under- 
writers will pay all theft losses under any one of these four 
forms. 

(To be continued.) 


BEGINNING AT THE BEGINNING 2" write insurance without going outside of | make things hum in the personal accident field 


Every TRADESMAN A PROSPECT 


the case to appeal to the purely friendly feel- 
ings of the man whom he is soliciting. The 


for awhile, and as he lay in his favorite bar- 
ber’s chair he was busily engaged in mapping 


It is axiomatic among insurance men of all — cenuine believer in insurance, which the suc- things out for a whirlwind campaign. And 
sorts and descriptions that a big acquaintance — cessful salesman always is, does not feel that while he was thus engaged an idea hit him so 
is about the best asset a man in the business he js asking a favor of a man when he pre- hard that he almost made the barber commit 
can have, and the reason for this is obvious — cents his proposition, anyway. He knows that involuntary manslaughter. He sat up and 


enough, The insurance man must make his he js offering a good value for the money, and _ stared at the barber. 


prospect's acquaintance before he can write a that there is no question of favor about it, one 


“Say, Jim, how long have you been shaving 


policy of any sort for him. It would therefore way or the other. Hence when he has so far me and cutting my hair?” he demanded 
be rather a sad and solemn thought, consider- established his position in his own mind that through the lather. 

ing this general understanding, if it were as- he feels that he can stand without props in the “About eight or nine years, [ guess,” an- 
serted—and proved—that a good many insur- shape of kind friends, he may without any  swered the barber, putting him back into the 
ance men are leaving to somebody else the fur- sacrifice of independence go to the earlier ac- chair again, and proceeding with the scraping. 


nishing of many of their oldest acquaintances quaintance who knew him before he took a 
commission contract and try to sell them some could. sil thought so. Just about that long. 


with insurance. 

It is true that many men on entering the in- — jnsurance. 
surance business recoil with abhorrence from 
the idea of making themselves obnoxious to 
all of their old friends by immediately looking 


Tue LecitimAtE CUSTOMERS 


“Uh-huh!” grunted the agent, as soon as he 


don’t you, Jim? 
You know I’m a casualty insurance man—sell 


Now you know my business 


’ 


accident insurance and so forth?” 
“Sure I do,” responded Jim, guiltily. “And 





them up and putting up the old story about 
having just entered the business, and wanting 
to make a start, and so forth, to get an applica- 
tion out of them solely on the ground of 
friendship; and this attitude is easily under- 
Standable, and rather creditable than other- 
wise. The man who has to get his start in this 
way will probably never get much further than 
the start, 

But that is no reason why the insurance 
agent should discriminate against his friends 
and acquaintances after he has got started, 
and found out to his own satisfaction that he 


But there are many acquaintances who are 
almost entirely overlooked, even when the 
agent has decided that he will make the rounds 
of his friends who ought to be in the market 
for insurance. That is the most remarkable 
thing about the matter, as indicated at the out- 
set. There are many men who are the legiti- 
mate customers of certain insurance agents 
who are overlooked for years—until some sort 
of lightning flash shows the agent his mistake. 

Such a sudden illuminating thought occurred 
to a certain agent who was on the trail of 


accident business one day. He had resolved to 


I’ve always intended to give you my insurance 
some time.” 

“T know that,” grinned the agent. “And I’ve 
been waiting for you to mention the subject to 
me; but you’re so slow that I just decided I’d 
have to talk to you. Do you carry an accident 
policy ?” 

“Yes, I’ve had one for nearly two years 
now,” said the barber. 

The agent looked at him reproachfully, as 
one who has been betrayed by a bosom friend. 

“Well, I’ll be gosh-darned!” he said, as if 


unable to believe it. 
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THoucuts GetTinG ACTIVE 

It seemed that the barber was one of those 
who had given his insurance to a friend just 
entering the business—a weak sister who had 
dropped out about four months after he had 
started; and, of course, the barber kept the 
policy, inasmuch as he had already paid the 
premium. Likewise he had renewed, as a 
matter of course, as nobody else had ap- 
proached him on the subject. It happened that 
the policy was about to expire, within four 
weeks or so, and the agent didn’t let it get 
away from him again. He left the shop with 
the barber’s application in his pocket, and a 
new and burning thought in his mind. 

With this illuminating incident to go on, he 
began to wonder just how many prospects of 
this sort, right at his elbow, in all but daily 
contact with him, he had been overlooking dur- 
ing the years he had been in the business. It 
certainly looked as if people who needed in- 
surance didn’t always come to the man they 
knew in the business and ask him to be kind 
enough to write a policy. And yet this sort 
of idea, vaguely and in no such explicit form, 
had been in his mind, as it is in that of nearly 
every agent—else why had the barber gone un- 
solicited so long? 

With the ardor of the discovered he deter- 
mined to try the thing out a little further. He 
had been buying shoes at the same store, and 
had been served by the same salesman in that 
store, for at least four or five years. It had 
never occurred to him, however, to wonder 
whether that shoe salesman had or needed ac- 
cident insurance. There was no. particular 
reason for this, save the rather obscure one 
that his contact with the shoeman, as with his 
barber, had always been with another distinct 
object than that of writing insurance, and hence 
he had numbered them both as familiar ac- 
quaintances for years without any thought of 
their insurance needs. 

He dashed into the shoe store, and singling 
out his man, started off along the same lines 
as he had with the barber. 


GETTING THE SHOE MAN, 


“How long have you been selling me shoes, 
Tom?” he inquired. 

“Why, several years; I don’t know just how 
long,” was the answer. 

“About five years, I think,” said the agent. 
“This time, though, I haven’t come in to buy 
shoes. I’m going to do some business with 
you.” 

Of course, the salesman wanted to know 
what it was, and also, of course, he began to 
back off when the word insurance was men- 
tioned. They all do. But the agent grabbed 
his objections in midair, so to speak, and made 
him promise that he would, take a policy if the 
proposition looked good; and in about thirteen 
minutes the agent called for the redemption of 
that promise on an application blank. 

This agent is wont to allege, with a smile, 
when he can be induced to admit the things 
set forth above, that that afternoon, when he 
dropped into the shoe-shining parlor where he 


had been having his foot gear polished for a 
year or so—he is a man of regular habits, you 
will observe—he seriously contemplated taking 
up the matter of accident insurance with the 
swarthy Greek youngster whose wide grin had 
greeted him as an old customer when he came 
in. He concluded, however, that possibly the 
Greek’s income might not be able to stand the 
strain. 


BUSINESS Lyinc FALLOW 

The principle remains the same, however— 
that every man in the business is overlooking 
perfectly good prospects at every turn. It is 
said that the greater part of the available acci- 
dent business is never solicited by anybody, 
but is simply lying fallow, so to speak, awaiting 
the touch of the first live man who goes after 
it. The butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker derive a good part of their incomes 
from the insurance man; or, at least, derive 
from him a good part of his income. They 
have families as well as legs and arms, and 
they can suffer accidents just as other men. 
Who is writing their insurance? 


THE ADVANTAGES OF EXPERIENCE 


Following are extracts from an address by 
Edwin W. DeLeon, president Casualty Company 
of America, delivered at the First American 
Conference on Social Insurance, held at Chi- 
cago, June 6-7, 1913: 


This gathering of eminent workers and stu- 
dents in the sociological field of national activi- 
ties testifies to the universal and unerring be- 
lief in the fundamental principles of Work- 
men’s Compensation. It is safe to say that, in 
the evolution of the social policy of the United 
States as a nation, the greatest step forward 
since the Declaration of Independence is the 
widespread movement among the States to 
abandon the antiquated and discredited doc- 
trines of employers’ liability and to substitute 
therefor a humane, equitable system of com- 
pensation for the victims of industrial accidents 
and their dependents. The people of the United 
States have finally and definitely joined the 
ranks of the other great nations of the civilized 
world in thus making provision to take care of 
the so-called problem of the equal distribution 
of economic loss from accidents of industry. 

The methods by which this great achievement 
is to be accomplished are of vital concern to 
every citizen of this country, as well as to the 
strangers within our gates. Many and varied 
laws have been proposed and the advocates of 
each ‘have urged the advantages of their par- 
ticular plan with all the eloquence and earnest- 
ness of absolute conviction. 

It is inconceivable, however, that, amid the 
complex and divergent conditions existing in 
the various States, any body of legislators, 
economists or practical social workers would 
possess the wisdom and ability to frame a sin- 
gle workmen’s compensation law that was com- 
prehensive and adequate to meet the require- 
ments of forty-eight States or to devise an ex- 
clusive method for successfully giving effect to 
such a law. 


RADICALLY DIFFERENT PLANS 


You have heard the claims eloquently ad- 
vanced in favor of the advantages of compulsory 
State insurance, of casualty company insurance 
and of compulsory mutual insurance. You have 
been, no doubt, impressed with the sincerity of 
each speaker and with the force of his argu- 
ments, that apparently, to him at least, admit 
of no contradiction. And yet, gentlemen, each 
speaker has urged a radically different plan, 
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utterly inconsistent with every other, and, with 
the single exception of casualty company in- 
surance, entirely experimental, theoretical and, 
in all human probability, highly impracticable 

One of the strongest arguments against com- 
pulsory State insurance of compensation is the 
fact that Norway is the only country in the 
entire world that has had the temerity thus far 
to embark on this perilous and uncharted gea. 
furopean nations have not been slow to adopt 
practical and efficient measures for national 
use, and it is significant that, including all 
forms of State insurance, whether fire, life or 
casualty, less than one per cent of the outstand- 
ing insurance in the civilized world, measured 
either by policies or amount of insurance, is 
written by the government, either as insurer 
or manager, In our country the undeveloped 
but apparently unsuccessful experiment in the 
State of Washington is a timely arraignment 
against compulsory State insurance. In fact, 
there is no precedent to justify the belief that 
it is the proper function of government to en- 
gage in the insurance business, any more than 
to monopolize the coal industry, the sale of ice, 
or of any other public commodity. Nor has 
compulsory mutual insurance demonstrated its 
eternal fitness to occupy this field to the exclu- 
sion of all other methods. The volume of liabil- 
ity insurance transacted on the mutual plan in 
the entire country up to this time, as compared 
with the business of stock companies, is such 
an infinitesimal part of the entire amount as to 
constitute a negligible quantity in considering 
this subject. 


UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE LACKING 


Reliable American statistics are absolutely 
lacking to sustain the claims of mutual casualty 
companies to serious consideration. Further- 
more, many mutual companies and so-called 
inter-insurers and reciprocal underwriters or- 
ganized to transact workmen’s compensation in- 
surance are without adequate financial responsi- 
bility, and are conducted by men thoroughly 
lacking in underwriting experience. * * * 

The difficulty with most of these schemes is 
that they start off with plenty of ‘‘go,’”’ but they 
have very little staying qualities, and their de- 
luded subscribers will ultimately find that it is 
practically impossible to tame a wildcat insur- 
ance scheme to the dividend point. The in- 
surers of this country will inevitably come to 
rely upon the dependable, adequate and eco- 
nomical indemnity furnished by casualty insur- 
ance companies, protected by ample assets and 
managed by experienced and capable officials 
imbued with a full sense of the obligations to 
the State and to policyholders, not less than 
the duty to their stockholders, to honestly and 
safely conserve the interests intrusted to their 
care. * * * * T feel that I may speak for the 
people of the State of New York, and of the en- 
tire United States as well, when I ask, on behalf 
of casualty insurance companies, simple justice 
and fair play—an equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in the solution of this great problem of 
social insurance; an opportunity to test the ad- 
vantages of experience against the theories of 
inexperience; the advantages of twenty-five 
years of obligations faithfully met against 
promises and expectations that may never be 
realized, the advantages of effective organiza- 
tion, intelligent co-operation and honest ad- 
ministration against haphazard, unorganized 
service and inefficiency. 


CASUALTY-SURETY OUTING 


Those who have charge of the June outing 
of the Casualty and Surety Social Club ap- 
parently builded better than they knew when 
they decided to depend upon the club members 
for entertainment. From those in the con- 
fidence of the members of the entertainment 
committee it has been learned that the amount 
of talent which has been unearthed is more 
than surprising, as can be judged by the fol- 
lowing, which is only a small part of the enter- 
tainment: 

Kimball C. “Atwood, who is quite an artist 
on the bass viol, and Louis H. Fibel, who has 
studied the piccolo for years, are practicing uP 
some duets, while A. Duncan Reid and Charles 
Timewell, who both played in the same band in 
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Canada, have agreed to bring their clarionets. 
Bayard P. Holmes will do some tricks with 
cards. Colonel Bill Mulvey, who comes from a 
long line of French ancestors of great literary 
talent, has translated into English an essay 
written many years ago by a great-uncle on his 
father’s side, entitled ‘‘The History of Sprinkler 
Leakage in Paris,’’ which he will read at the 
dinner. 

David W. Armstrong, Jr., and William John- 
son had rehearsed a sister act, but the commit- 
tee did not think it would take very well on 
account of the more or less luxuriant growth of 
whiskers with which nature has so generously 
endowed the gentlemen; consequently that 


number has been eliminated. Both Mr. Cator 
and Mr. Stone offered to sing ‘‘The Tie That 
Binds,’’ which placed the committee in the pre- 
carious position of choosing as between two 
artists. After careful consideration they re- 
quested that neither of them sing it. Mr. Lott, 
with his usual reluctance to be heard in public, 
has steadfastly refused to take any part in the 
programme. 

William B. Joyce and a gentleman from Balti- 
more were scheduled to sing a duet, entitled 
“The Harbor of Love’’; but, owing to the tre- 
mendous inroads on Mr. Joyce’s time which are 
being made by his new office of president of the 
Burglary Underwriters Association, he is afraid 
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he will be unable to attend the outing. Nor- 
man R. Moray, who is a chairman of the outing, 
evidently has no mean opinion of the tre- 
mendousness of the occasion, as it is rumored 
he asked for bids on everything from the Lusi- 
tania down. In fact, some say he was negotiat- 
ing with the Navy Department for a battleship, 
not knowing, of course, that the Navy Depart- 
ment would be afraid to allow so many guns in 
the hands of the usually peace-loving members 
of the Surety Association. The boat is going 
to leave about three o’clock and will return at 
eleven, and it looks like a pretty festive occa- 
sion.—Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE IN 1912 
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Ss a a 
rem eal aa sz E 
NAME AND Location oF COMPANY. — Losses Paid, 3 $ 25 NAME AND LOCATION oF COMPANY. ee Losses Paid. 3 ” | 
a 
ak a zi Ps 
| | : : | | 
New York. | | New Yorxk--Cont. | | 
Accident. $ | $ | % Health—Cont. | 3 | % 
Casualty Company of America, New York’*..... 119,773 74,248 | 62.0 Featolases BIMPtIOE  ixcc ine icccccxdescadcceveesas 129,419 | 50,790 39.2 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............6++ 537,986 275,751 51.2 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...........eeeeees 1,083 908 83.8 
Globe Indemnity, New York............ ae 27,483 6,532 23.7 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 3,780 672 17.7 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York oa 115,701 38,339 33.1 United States Health and Accident, Saginaw... 43,945 19,082 43.3 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York................ 33,859 11,180 33.0 ciniioeniianan 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 73,669 30,270 41.0 ROMIOR 65. ds nace cus ceceve tat valncndiaxsgusenee | 1,179,994 552,323 46.8 
Preferred Accident, New York...........sseceess 308,193 128,419 41.6 
Royal Indemmity, NeW YOtK....ccccccccccsscsnces 11,799 2,040 17.3 Liability. 
United States Casualty, New York............... 156,169 79,293 60.7 Casualty Company of America, New York....... 725,842 544,868 75.0 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............+- 772,992 492,654 63.7 
Petia Eile aeons oo cadido scwe ceive ncidlss decane 285,315 133,502 | 46.7 Globe Indemnity, Mew ME GRIET s gucodcestedaxtecds 719,256 173,942 | 24.1 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ...............06+ 638 9,468 69.4 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 281,054 185,747 66.0 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston*............- ,769 7,760 52.5 Preferred Accident, New -York............eeeee08 235,907 57,118 24.2 
Columbian National Life, Boston 3,914 5,917 | 150.8 Royal Indemnity, PE isc vdxnvicdncwedusws 282,290 45,437 16.1 
Commercial Casualty, Newark...........seeeeeees | 369 59 | 4.3 United States Casualty, New York.............. 251,393 193,852 77.1 
Connecticut General Accident, Hartford......... | 9,480 1,011 10.6 
Continental Casualty, Chicago...............s0ee | 146,996 52,175 35.5 Fatt Life Teather sive decicik cv idcescncwadteze 969,082 653,031 67.3 
Employers Liability, London ..............s008 13,584 2,124 15.6 American Fidelity, Montpelier .................. 325,552 381,117 | 117.0 
Equitable Accident, Boston®........cccscccsscvee 031 7,534 50.1 Commercial. Casualty, Newark ..........cecceeee | 127,102 25,916 20.3 
European Accident, LOnd0n...cccccocsssecccsenes 6,551 | 1,186 3.2 Employers Liability, London ............eseeeees| 726,237 364,653 60.1 
Pecerol Casualty, DEGRO ..6ccccvesesscsesccccsce 33,526 13,523 40.3 European Accident, London.........ccceccsceves | Sees °~ 4, cece aude 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.......:.......0+. 30,691 16,304 53.1 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 337,245 154,937 45.9 
Frankfort General, Frankiort®.......0scccsscceres 16,867 6,477 38.3 Frankfort General, Frankfort........cscccsecseece 178,512 | 88,346 49.4 
General ACciGent, POrin sicoccccocccccsccccvesees 752 83,006 43.9 General Aceitient; Fests cic cccecvsiecssccceciecces | 550,161 400,913 72.8 
International Reassurance, Vienna............... (o Fh er Bais London Guarantee and Accident, London...... | 373,578 248,010 66.4 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 6,318 2,710 42.8 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .............00.005 | 324,732 197,969 60.9 
Loyal Protectiee’, BOG. icc... ccvccrnecssvccasece 91,444 28,752 55.8 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ...............6: 157,912 33,078 20.9 
Maryland Casnalty, Baltimore ....0cs0ssscesseses 30,709 17,847 58.0 New England Casualty, Boston..............-++- | 88,140 14,231 16.1 
Masonic Protective, Boston® ..........ssecseceees 66,399 31,411 47.3 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 584,098 474.668 81.2 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston* ............++- 31,001 12,652 40.8 Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco............ | 16,03: 21,678 bate 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston*................. 17,504 8,072 46.1 Standard Accident, Detroit ....ccccccesccesaccece | 330,068 155,762 47.1 
DEStIOTAE CUSURIEY, TICEIOIE™ cccccccacseccoceccovee 93,061 34,757 37.3 "FUR SEONG ‘oc cawateweccensaveseevdccsutids | 2,269,612 1,451,779 63.9 
New England Casualty, Boston................+. 3,894 71 12.0 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ............... | 8 Seer cae 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark...| 1,876 | 90 4.7 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford...............6-+- | 42,577 2,750 6.4 
North American Accident, Chicago.............. | 124,585 47,033 37.7 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 209,830 | 62,335 29.7 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | 72,797 26,574 36.3 Southwestern Surety, Denison ...............008: | 2,806 25 8 
Pacific Mutual Indemnity, Los Angeles......... | 25,931 17,602 67.8 | ee 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ | »252 2 1.6 TOM eu cei sie dbteddadevisewiecsrccecuuened 10,895,904 6,424,811 58.9 
Ridgely Protective, Baston®.....cccccsccvcsccceses 6,475 30,765 54.4 | 
Southern Surety, St. Lowis...........00ccccec0e | 16,674 7,677 | 46.0 Fidelity. 
Standard Accident, Detroit .......cccsccccccecses| 144,809 72,680 50.1 American Surety, New York............ SGuswesdant | 207,750 29,730 14.1 
RGEC DR:  UEMEUIOMUEs occur ucnecs autepesovdencess | 619,683 241,098 38. CONet Cee IDOE ces cnanocasecadeudacecasnaneasl Mt | deeans axe 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ..............0++: | 827 648 8.2 Casualty Company of America, New York...... | tt Are 
United States Health and Accident, Saginaw....| 95,931 29,532 52.7 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 116,203 56,926 49.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | 310 7,160 63.3 Globe Indemnity, New York............-eeeeeeee | eit © “cécden 
World Castalty, “CHICRGO® ....ccscccccerenvsorsess | 3,223 83 26.0 National Surety, New Yorks.......cccccvccccvcees | 228,153 | 47,636 20.8 
|—- Hee | ee + =] Royal Indemnity, NEW VOOr < ccs sisiccccvsucesds | 21,468 | 1,489 6.9 
I Ee Re OP rT TUTE TORE | 3,638,607 | 1,608,032 44.2 United States Guarantee, New York............ | 91,201 | 11,334 12.4 
| 
Health. | 7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | + al eer Pree fers 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............6+- 395,260 | 190,245 48.1 American Bonding, Baltimore*................++: 267,942 | 75,860 28.3 
Globe Indemnity, New York..............eee000% | 13,098 | 2,732 20.8 American Fidelity, Montpelier ................60 | 11,822 472 3.9 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............- | 4,649 | 23,319 42.6 Employers Liability, London................0+0+ : 14,539 2,325 16.0 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............ eigen 184 4,385 33.2 Equitable Surety, St. Louis..........ceesseeeeees | 49,374 | 14,094 28.5 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 16,238 | 9,622 59.2 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................ | 71,142 | 20,930 29.4 
Preferred Accident, New York........2..0-ees005 | 84,057 | 30,887 36.7 Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... | 21,028 | 10,258 48.7 
Royal Indemnity, New York..........cee-eeeeees 5,022 | 821 16.3 TINOIS GRD. | COIN Gedicesccenvcceecccocesevs | 8,481 2,059 24.2 
United States Casualty, New York............... | 099 | 29,537 44.6 International Fidelity, Jersey City............... | 2,452 3,464 | 141.3 
| | Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...............0005 | 23,020 | 2,497 10.8 
ae Mes WEIR S odes wiaewevade eas cesccis | 89,492 | 38,162 42.5 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston..............00+: | 27,261 | 1,452 5.3 
American Fidelity, Montpelier................0+6 | 6,744 | 6,484 96.1 New England Casualty, Boston.................- | 5,646 | 1 a 
Columbian National, Boston...........-.e+eeeees | 1,545 | 248 16.0 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | 6,558 | 15 2 
Commercial Casualty, Newark ...........sseeees | 169 117 69.2 Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... 35 eneKtn PAY 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford.............. | 2,188 | 70 3.1 Southern Gesety, St. LGaie oo ciccesssviecsservevass 2,191 494 22.5 
Continental Casualty, Chicago ...........0eeeee ee} 65,300 | 24,942 | 38.1 Southwestern Surety, Denison .............+..06+ | et sxeses Dawes 
smployers Liability, London .......ccceseseceoes 3,629 | 809 22.2 Title Guar. and Surety, Scranton*......... acdsee’ | 220,334 | 54,768 24.8 
European Accident, London...........-.+++eee00: 2,487 | 471 18.9 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore*®! 799,167 152,489 | 19.0 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore...............+.- 19,478 | 7,476 | 38.4 |—-—--—- —| aca es 
General Accident, Perth ........eceeceeeeeeeseeees | 65,960 | 27,392 | 41.5 a) ere ee ececreceneceerverscecseeees | 2,211,863 | 488,293 22.0 
International Reassurance, Vienna ............++ | GA TiK weiednes eee ; E _ Surety. ‘ | bet thee 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 935 | 79 | 72.6 American Surety, New York..........scccecesess } 467,379 | 93,752 20.0 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..............-+++- | 13,232 | 6,776 | 51.2 Capital City Surety, Albany..... ee veccseaseerence 121,224 | eeeeee See: 
New England Casualty, Boston..........+..+.00++ | 1,114 | 360 32.3 Casualty Company of America, New York....... | 17,775 | ee sees 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark..| 4 52 29.3 ay and Casualty, New York................ 161,003 25,745 15.9 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 29,685 | 18,252 | 61.4 Globe Indemnity, New York...........seeecseeeee | 7,776 edna aes 
Pacific Mutual Indemnity, Los Angeles......... 20,971 | 7,590 | 36.1 National Surety, New York........cscccesceccees | 763,747 230,327 30.1 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis............-..- | 410 |} 97 | 23.6 Royal Indemnity, New York.......-.eseeececeees | 3,488 1,142 32.7 
tandard Accident, Detroit ...........seeeeeeeees | 0,550 | 15,250 49.9 United States Guarantee, New York............. 75,301 24,3 32.2 
| 





* Accident and health. 
In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 


* Includes surety. 
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26 MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. Thursday 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. o 
um Lio od 
P ~mi og E P. 2m} a om E 
NAME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY peer Losses Paid. ‘3 i: NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY. Free Losses Paid. 23 Fi 
me & Bo & 
y Sm wi 
} | \ | 
New York—Cont.  * | $ | $ | % New York—Cont. | $ $ | 9% 
Surety—Cont | j Sprinkler. | 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 20,345 eeeeee | aie United States Casualty, New York.............. | 3,119 1,758 56.3 
American Fidelity, Wontsidier Te naaG foaeeedeet ee 19,117 36,653 | 191.7 | 
Equitable Surety, St. Louis...........eeeeseeeeee} 38,844 313 | 8 Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | 6,239 3,821 61.2 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore..............+... | 471,522 | 108,696 | 23.0 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..............0-00+ | 22,707 18,662 82.2 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... | 1) rere hanes J askie Ler iebeee 
Illinois Surety, Chicago ........0.seeeeeeeeees .| 154,281 | 90,809 58.8 DORIS 05csacouswdxncnnvaniutesssebureetaasten | 32,065 | 24,241 75.6 
International Fidelity, Jersey City.............+. 11,799 | 22,164 187.9 | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .............-ee08- 66,244 320 4 Fly-W heel. | | 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ..............055 H 126,061 12,907 10.2 Casualty Company of America, New York....... (| a eee | 
New England Casualty, Boston..........0000.000% 49,779 | 1 eenle Fidelity and Casualty, New York..............-+ | fe) Sl ere 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco.......... 7,165 | 18,843 | 242.7 Globe Indemnity, New York...............00000+ i Gal Ar ep 
Southern Surety, St. Louis............seeeeeeees 73,551 | .seeee rr Royal Indemnity, New York................0005 | CT 6 . ~dbeeas 
Southwestern Surety, Denison ............0e000+ | 16,572 | 1,602 9.6 | 
ERTS ECNGR LRAT Oa 7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... (a Se wits 
Dole ods bvccccyoneededhosbscssescoe diverse] QOMRUO> | 767,606 | 28.7 European Accident, London...............20000+: 256 | te eeee ne 
' | | | Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................. | 6886 | reeves ae 
Plate Glass. | | Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............050008 j (Be Sl eres pk 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 82,396 | 39,344 47.8 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............64- | 2,458 | 924 37.5 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............-6++} 129,761 | 44,743 34.4 | a “ 
Globe Indemnity, New York.........s.eeeeeeeeee | 23,437 5,427 23.1 I © son, ec biscoaa dee Qe KA sik bree skwes 20,864 | 924 4.4 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York...........+.- | 28,994 8,631 29.7 | | 
Lioyds Plate Glass, New York..........seeeeeees | 169,882 61,836 36.4 Automobile Property Damage. | | 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York..........0-066 | 215,880 77,784 36.0 Casualty Company of America, New York....... | 17,977 3,645 20.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 67,497 25,816 38.2 Globe Indemnity, New York..............00ee00% 31,606 25,082 79.3 
New York Plate Glass, New York..........+..- | 260,754 116,365 44.6 Preferred Accident, New York..............0.6+:! 135,846 34,843 25.6 
Preferred Accident, New York...........+++++0+ 10,628 1,271 11.9 Royal Indemnity, New York................0000+ | 51,301 19,720 38.4 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............see0e0%: 17,346 4,837 27.9 United States Casualty, New York.............. | 4,650 | 1,326 28.5 
United States Casualty, New York............+. | 1,042 | 114 10.9 | | 
| | 7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 87,$48 29,959 34.0 
/£tna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... | 28,602 9,128 31.9 American Fidelity, Montpelier................... | 14,630 10,810 73.8 
Employers Liablity, London .............s000008- | 1,736 44 2.5 Commercial Casualty, Newark.........sesccccsese| 19,570 8,553 43.7 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................++ | 77,819 31,410 40.3 Employers Liability, London................0+00 | 104,207 30,612 29.3 
London Guarantee and Accident, London........ | Bele + .waxees sees Frankfort General, Frankfort ................++0| 1,978 | 942 47.6 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................0.- | 45,761 15,866 34.6 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. | 25,217 8,176 32.4 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ...........+-+.++ 15,771 434 2.7 Gatharal Accident, Perey ois viccivesevicssasesescel 103,957 52,672 50.6 
New England Casualty, Boston................+5 | 2,226 39 1.7 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 32,469 14,548 44.8 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark... 42,593 14,358 33.6 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................006. 10,675 4,993 46.7 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 30,878 9,862 32.4 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston............ ae 2,231 103 4.6 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... — 82 70 ian New England Casualty, Boston...............00+ 5,774 1,557 26.9 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis | ee eee swe Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... } 49,780 | 17,546 35.2 
Southwestern Surety, Denison .............-0+00+ | 1,006; |... weeses see Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco............ | 1,232 | 2,634 wane 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 21,134 5,440 25.7 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ | BOF i|\ | sOedslhe aA? 
|—- —- | —_—_-—|— — Southwestern Surety, Denison ................05- | Bie. Pi llin sees ae 
PMMES: pis os is exeShiskteressessasneenwaecanss | 1,274,863 472,819 37.1 Standard Accident, Detroit .......c0ccccesssceses | 26,260 12,438 47.3 
| Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............++- 144,274 55,754 38.6 
Steam Boiler. | ; United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 23,432 6,835 29.1 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... | 14,251 ‘10,668 74.8 aa 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 58,695 10,360 17.6 PUNE Soe odie beih ee eis eer rsicandeeeweneeees 895,345 342,648 38.2 
Globe Indemnity, New York............see00 0 | BT om eaves vey 
Royal Indemnity, New York..........sc.eseeeees 8,079 20 2 Workmen’s Collective. 
United States Casualty, New York............+6: | 10,566 2,647 25.0 Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............- | 856 33 3.8 
| Globe Indemnity, New York...............0se00. 465 141 30.3 j 
Employers Liability, London ...............+0565 | hs a ee or | ( 
European Accident, London ............++++0+00: | MOP | igewatee sian nat The LATOR Ss iiclcdis 00s seers eeue vewilere owe | 184 ee er I 
Hartlord Steam Boiler, Hartford................| 167,832 20,961 12.4 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore | Ae Ole er Jape ss I 
London Guarantee and Accident, London | See ir Weomes an Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..... | 15 | 82 | 213.38 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..............+- | 23,972 1,206 5.0 New England Casualty, Boston..............00+ } 117 | 13 9.6 B 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | 20,220 1,365 6.7 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | 3,325 2,182 65.6 y 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............5.. | 27,080 2,166 7.9 Standard Accident, Detroit..........cccccces0eee | 1,726 473 27.4 ( 
| ——— | wenn POR VGIOTS, SARUEIOTO 6 o'cscssc scccscadecscvciccveers | 4,299 | 898 20.8 ( 
WNONEE hiviisvnhcnkistesbavenhss46ars0n0tz0Re7 | 254,774 49,393 13.9 | SES REE FS eee ten Pome ( 
PED islstl ive ides sess tadsesteis seaceds 11,015 3,814 | 34.6 ( 
! 
Burglary and Theft. | Instalment. | j 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 32,882 13,000 34.3 Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 27,665 13,167 | 47.5 ; 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York..............+- | 174,324 96,998 56.2 | | 
Globe Lodemeitey, oS errr 52,247 14,753 28.2 Physicians’ Defense. | | ( 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 60,326 24,668 40.8 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................... | 3,741 402 | 10.7 ( 
Natjonal Surety, New York..........cscscesceces | 219,639 86,468 39.4 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 72,062 26,769 37.1 Industrial. 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............ssseeee. 21,231 9,236 43.5 Casualty Company of America, New York...... 6,851 2,814 | 41.0 | 
Preferred Accident, New York........ssssssss00s 40,373 11,527 | 28.5 : 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 36,935 16,323 44.1 Vehicle Damage. | ) 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 618 6 | 9 
ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | 40,398 17,427 43.1 | 
American Bonding, Baltimore ..............006 61,462 39,212 63.8 Live Stock. | | | 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ...............000+ 8,276 5,319 64.2 Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville...| HG} JOM ee ery 
Employers Liability, London ................... 14,820 9,180 61.9 | ea ccs Soa 
European Accident, London ......++.sseeeeeeeees 20,239 2,707 13.3 Aggregates (New York)............0eceeees | 24,881,925 11,690,660 | 46.9 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore...............+65 20,083 7,283 36.2 | | 
Frankfort General, Frankfort.........sccscscsoves 10,401 5,584 53.7 | | 
Cpemerss Ancient. Pee ici: isis ccsvescd0r0000008 70,397 31,796 45.1 PENNSYLVANIA. | 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 37,590 25,312 66.8 Accident. | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............eeee00 | 48,513 17,548 36.1 American Assurance, Philadelphia............... | 104,408 44,931 43.0 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ..............+.- 31,693 13,326 41.7 American Casualty, Reading { .........ssccesere 95,883 43,102 44.9 
New England Casualty, Boston .........+.see00 34,302 3,652 10.6 Commonwealth Benefit, Philadeiphia + Ee ORS | 84,307 25,316 30.0 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark... 7,990 1,678 20.9 Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia 7+......... | 82,813 26,918 32.4 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 47,340 20,918 44.1 Cosmopolitan Indemnity, Philadelphia j......... 55,609 15,332 27.5 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco............ aa) a ree baie Equitable Benefit, Philadelphia ¢...............+. | 23,090 8,121 35.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 15,656 7,510 47.9 German Commercial, Philadelphia...............| 18,476 8,750 47.3 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ 1,494 338 22.6 German-American Indemnity, Philadelphia...... | 136,604 55,607 40.7 
Southwestern Surety, Denison ............00.s008 WO» |i oo evans Beavis Imperial Assurance, Philadelphia............. 42,109 13,723 32.5 
we —-— Keystone Indemnity, Harrisburg j.. seb 10,381 2,294 22.1 
OME ines ccseactdeeerbaisdvngaxtdsnaeas we soe 1,183,199 508,632 42.9 RARSGIN TL TALG, OROBOT IT. icviceccccscncccccenss 54,359 18,892 34.7 
Nationa! Relief, Philadelphiat ...............055 | 97,200 46,309 47.6 
Credit. Provident Friendly, Philadelphia................. 30,064 9,728 32.3 
American Credit Indemnity, New York......... 104,203 103,326 99.1 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia .................. | 5,265 1,556 29.5 
| Union Cagualty, PRMAUM ONIN os dion cit eorSiccads 571 62 | 10.8 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 156,577 79,104 50.5 Universal Health and Accident, Pittsburg j....! 39,723 14,812 | 387.2 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 211,667 248,305 | 117.4 | | 
—~ RI PINRC NINES, os fanny oa: cane tees ce cx ie | 203,537 60,941 | 29.9 
OMS os eee OR Ay 472,447 430,735 91.1 American Fidelity, Montpelier ...............066 | 11,946 13,429 112.4 
{ Includes health. 
In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 





NAME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY, 








PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. 
Accident—Cont. 

3rotherhood Accident, Boston? ................ 
Commercial Casualty, Newark.................... | 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 
Columbian National, Boston.............ssceeee: | 
Connecticut General, Hartford................... | 
Continental Casualty, Chicago.......... 
Consolidated Casualty, Charleston; ... Sens 
Equitable Accident, Boston f............sceeeeees | 
Employers Liability, London...............ce00- | 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. | 
Federal Casualty, Detroit ¢ 

Frankfort General, Frankkfort.......2cccccccccsces | 
CRAGIN BAt WOMEN aos cccicccd Viwdd dilmsedicsceves | 
General Accident, Perth .............. nee rrr | 
Globe Indemnity, New Yori. ous ssicie.00ccsccnnene | 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York... 
International Reassurance, Vienna.............. | 
London and Lancashire G. and A., Toronto....| 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 
Loyal Protective, Boston 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ?................ 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York...............| 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................006- 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston j}............... | 
Masonic Protective, Worcester..........0+-ceeees 
Midland Casvalty, Chicago: i. cccckicceociccvcseve | 
National Life, Chicago 
Natonst Casualty, Zrettoats 60:5. cescccacsscvences | 
New England Casualty, Boston...........-.....¢| 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark. ....... | 
North American Accident, Chicago.............| 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco }.......... 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ | 
Preferred Accident, New York...............+ sel 











Royal Casualty, St. Louis........... 
Ridgley Protective, Worcester j.... 
Royal Indemnity, New Mark. cciecsscosvecccescs 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
Southern Surety, Muskogee ...............00e0ee | 
PB VGLOED, -PEAUNIORE edanctascep rn vcciceceksianevne | 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford.................4. | 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.......... | 
United States Casualty, New York 
Union Health and Accident, Denver............. | 
United States Health and Accident, Saginaw..| 





Health. | 
American Assurance, Philadelphia............... | 
German Commercial, Philadelphia............... | 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia..............c0+0- 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia ............sseceee. 
rea heen) TAMEUIOIE . Efenconrsdcessercdecicsdeqceh 
American Fidelity, Montpelier..................- | 
Commercial Casualty, Newark..........csscocces 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 
Connecticut General, Hartford................006! 
Columbian National, Boston..................68- | 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
Employers Liability, London 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............+++- | 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore...............+.. | 
Georgia Life, Macon 
General Accident, Perth 
Globe Indemnity, New York.............cseeeees 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 
International Reassurance, Vienna............... 
London and Lancashire G. and A., Toronto..... 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............+2++- 
Midland Casualty, Chicago 
New England Casualty, Boston..............+.+- 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark......... 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ 
Preferred Accident, New York 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles..........essscccceee 
Royal Indemnity, New York 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
Southwestern Surety, Denison 
Travelers, PhartlOr) (ccc occcscdocccccctececvecscses | 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.......... 
United States Casualty, New York...........+++- 








OES ia twinned oandgawets cantons ericareuvene 

Liability. 
American Casualty, Reading : 
Employers Indemnity, Philadelphia.............. | 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia.............+0+++++ } 


American Mutual Liability, Boston.............. 
Mina Life, Hartford ......ccseccsocccccsecscecsce | 











Premiums ae 
Recelend: | Losses Paid. 
| 
Bikes 
| 
63,203 | 40,398 
CS nee 
33,953 | 6,647 
5,422 6,268 
1,495 | 68 
74,633 | 34,547 
5,485 | 2,413 
1,948 | 1,939 
22,625 | 5,975 
142,224 | 88,966 
34,641 | 9,443 
932 | 27,901 
8,112 5,509 
a Qieomerese" 
175,028 73,636 
3,768 1,610 
51,842 10,075 
816 1 
PRE 3 wanes 
5,971 | 2,486 
29,324 | 17,917 
73,339 | 15,683 
9,253 | 10,156 
88,142 | 49,043 
6,306 | 2,569 
50,292 23844 
1,438 579 
76,900 16,282 
49,785 19,739 
11,300 461 
6,777 2,702 
Sees 
32,657 17,695 
26,082 508 
1,498 824 
17,940 7,799 
79,922 36,423 
41,391 13,990 
839 141 
139,812 17,488 
6,918 1,750 
64,445 16,948 
30,399 14,983 
360,634 241,131 
3,676 12,106 
2,431 343 
36,646 10,915 
2,125 662 
80,123 37,974 
3,085,062 1,324,365 
88,940 36,417 
13,152 2,173 
7,017 1,487 
Reh. Sevpes 
70,603 32,345 
5,979 5,297 
oN eres ee 
Pe 7,806 
1 Cees 
4,487 1,527 
36,278 14,562 
7,381 3,624 
87,914 | 36,296 
15,089 3,999 
10 95 
61,791 26,403 
1,948 218 
16,399 7,798 
514 5 
a eee 
1,227 7 
3,895 1,535 
26,010 17,901 
1,184 337 
649 467 
3,757 791 
17" Ol ieee 
11,708 4,350 
ia Nee es 
16,284 3,508 
26,499 9,136 
9,554 620 
18,791 7,127 
Eh Pe Oe 
71,476 27,685 
360 98 
834 298 
16,58 9,025 
621,288 | 263,709 
34,317 92,181 
6,062 118,117 
53,878 13,162 
15,235 11,317 
179,706 52,182 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 














“4 Includes health. 

















NAME AND LocaTIoN or COMPANY st 
eceived. 
PENNSYLVANIA—C ont. | $ 

Liability—Cont. 
American Fidelity, Montpelier................... 32,692 
Commercial Casualty, Newark .................. 8,833 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... | 48,404 
Employers Liability, London.................... 189,290 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York | 113,936 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore........ St A 126,590 
Frankfort General, Frankfort................0000- | 36,519 
GOOURIE Tie. DERGUUN  Sacck canes dcvivdecntsacndvens 8,271 
General Accident, Perth .........cccccccecccccece| 102,780 
Globe Indemnity, New York..................055 | 93,538 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 82,341 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston.................. 14,168 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...................- 127,898 
New England Casualty, Boston.................. 2,399 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 4,832 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........| 162,964 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco ||.......... | 1,976 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ 4,276 
Preferred Accident, New York............eceeece 12,801 
Royal Indemnity, New York..................005 49,763 
Standard Accident, Detroit................2-eee0s 55,825 
Southwestern Surety, Denison.................... } 1,088 
REMNGNOEES MEOUMONED we dcdocccacwkseccvouewateances 446,630 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. 3,114 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.......... 36,649 
United States Casualty, New York............... 79,964 
ORME ca oi vecanccucsdaavndaxiades cdaeoukdaies 2,406,739 

Fidelity. | 
Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg.................! 8,613 
Title Guar. and Surety, Scranton {............... | 186,664 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... } 4,372 
American Bonding, Baltimore f.................. | 119,161 
American Surety, New York.............00.00005 | 102,317 
American Fidelity, Montpelier................... | 3,804 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 303 
Equitable Surety, St. Lowis......cccccccesscccece 3,641 
Employers Liability, London..................... | 6,524 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ } 38,864 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. | 58,198 
Globe Indemnity, New York................eeee. | 304 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal...... 39,414 
International Fidelity, Jersey City............... 1,731 
RISGEs OOO,  CUICRR Boo cccccccnticeccospeens 444 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston.................. 9,916 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................-+0 | 17,992 
National Surety, New Ui ssn cxccwtaes 57,350 
New England Casualty, Boston.......... 510 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 1,914 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco...........| 169 
Royal Indemnity, New York..............eeee00- 1,693 
Southern Surety, Muskogee ...............-0000+ | 115 
Southwestern Surety, Denison................... 179 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore ¢....... | 222,874 
United States Guarantee, New York............ 11,030 
RE Ap pe geeks, Mae TE Lee, ote | 898,096 

: Surety. 

Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg................ 7,092 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | 11,507 
American Surety, New YOteiccccicccccccvcceess | 197,901 
American Fidelity, Montpelier.........-.......++. | 4,790 
Casualty Company of America, New York....,. | 329 
Eatitable Surety, St. Lowis.......ccccccccseceves 11,546 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 14,442 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.............+.+.- 131,321 
Globe Indemnity, New York............+.sceeees | 1,695 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal.....! 117 
International Fidelity, Jersey City........... re 9,502 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston.........-..++e00. 25,148 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............eeeeses 30,116 
National Surety, ine OE ii ie cae scdinavddeaoes | 54,778 
New England Casualty, Boston.............+++0+ | 4,815 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... | 1,619 
Royal Indemnity, New York.........-...seeeeeee | 462 
Southern Surety, Muskogee ..........eseeeeeee aa 336 
Southwestern Surety, Denison................45- | 5,565 
United States Guarantee, New York............ | 3,141 
WIE. os cain da cecddcacdueueradenkaensseate | 516,222 

Plate Glass. | 
American Casualty, Readirg.............+ceceee- } 9,331 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia .........-.s.+ee005 15,280 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... } 4,871 
Casualty Company of America, New York.....: | 5,492 
Employers Liability, London..............-++..++ 120 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. 18,216 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 27,829 
Georgie Life, Maco. os. 0500s svccsveuetede cesses | 44 
Globe Indemnity, New York.......sc.sceeseeeeee | 1,550 
Great Eastern Casualty, WOW NOOR: isi oeteenss: | 385 
London and Lancashire G. and A., Toronto....! 10 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York......-..++0.-+++- | 18,069 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston................-- | 19,499 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York...........-...+ | 24,590 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............++++.+++ | 23,391 


| Losses Paid. 





| 


1, 


vosses Paid 
to 
Premiums. 


Ratio of 


“n 
la 
as | 


‘oO 


82,739 43.7 
59,483 52.1 
44,592 35.2 
20,647 6.5 
173 2 
57,924 56.4 
4,760 15.7 
48,681 59.0 
517 3.0 
52,009 40.6 
8,689 | 179.8 
84,969 52.0 
181 9.1 
673 15.7 
1,511 11.8 
10,033 20.1 
14,525 26.9 
134 12.3 
144,047 2.2 


15,259 | 41.6 
49,740 | 62.0 


002,109 | 41.6 


1,101 an 
121,994 65.3 


15,937 | 13.3 





14,087 | 13.6 
1,048 | 37.0 
10.7 

37.4 

37.6 

9.0 

99 | 22.5 
4,239 | 42.6 
304 1.6 
26,841 | 46.7 
sae is 
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107,038 | 

| 
2,730 | 29.2 
5508 | 36.0 
1,546 | su.7 
1986 | 36.1 
170 | 141.6 
7.722 | 42.4 
9,295 | 33.0 
"999 | 90.7 
167 | 43.3 
"5,739 | 31.7 
2'190 | 11.1 
8'458 | 34.4 
10.256 | 43.8 





t Includes surety. § Reinsured Pennsylvania 


business in Fidelity and Deposit. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The ‘Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6, 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued 
ad ~ pane ntinued, 


| Premiums 
Received. | 





Premiums 


Received Losses Paid. }-S 


NAME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY. 


to 


Premiums. 


NAME AND Location or COMPANY. Losses Paid. 


atio of 


Ratio of | 
Losses Paid || 
to 
Premiums. 
Losses Paid 


Rat 





PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. | | 
vee Besteng Pinte Clase Cont | PENNsyLvaNtA—Cont, 
New Engl. Casualty, Bos p . rinkler, 
coe Yor ie Glee Noo York 31 4 ; oo sie ZEtna Accident and Aability, Hartford 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 6 y act eye Casualty, Baltimore 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark | 10,299 OOS THREES NAOMI, Seew Cote 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London | 3,730 80% J Total 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco | 289 64 4 OUR 54 valet so hileteurs cgdisics noeea reek neneaea 
er mace ie + ne fe ERORDOUB: 506505 950400000 5,508 Fly-Wheel 
‘de Se 08 Midicake Mace ; . 2 : -Wheel. 
eeel tademie. iw Ph gg 5.100 } 114 i. /Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.......... | 2,766 j b2. Casualty Company of America, New York 
United States Casualty, New York 37 nile oe leg nly we: od gt ha 
1s iio os Z : x 
Total: 930,55 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
orale 230,557 Royal Indemnity, New Y 
a Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
American Casualty, Reading 3,136 B Total eae | 
otals 17,870 











Casualty Company of America, New York 8,760 ‘ 8 " 
Employers Liability, London { —. 98 _ Automobile Property Damage. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 55,363 2.8 American a, Reading 11,947 
Georgia Life, Macon 19 s Union Casualty, Philadelphia 
Globe Indemnity, New York 18,672 | tenes 7 eats 
Hartford ecmas thaier, Hartford x 7Etna Accident and pecans fi 
London Guarantee and Accident, London : | meee American Fidelity, Montpelie 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore é 5 y Commercial Casualty, Newark 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London | - : Casualty Company of America, New York 
Royal Indemnity, New York 335 f Employers Liability, London 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford | 3,133 | te Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
United States Casualty, New York | ‘ Z Frankfort General, Frankfort 
tins a ea vor sit a —— pe Pome 
Totals 311,793 | 35 : xeneral Accident, Perth 
a i ae Globe Indemnity, New York 
Burglary and Theft. London Guarantee and Accident, London 
American Casualty, Reading 3,428 1,405 ; Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia.................0++- 708 2,351 ee. Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
New England Casualty, Boston 
American Bonding, Baltimore E Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London.... 
7tna Accident and Liability, Hartford ‘ d Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco |]... 
American Fidelity, Montpelier | 533 2 . Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis 
Casualty Company of America, New York | f 318 : Preferred Accident, New York 
Employers Liability, London 26,¢ g “ Royal Indemnity, N ‘ 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 38 7,7 ‘ Standard Accident, Detroit 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore | 5,02: 810 ; Southwestern Surety, Denison 
Frankfort General, Frankfort | 2,28 r Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
Georgia Life, Macon 49 ais U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore 
General Accident, Perth 20,8 7 4 United States Casualty, New York 
Globe Indemnity, New York 3, ; 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York 2,17: F : Totals 
London Guarantee and Accident, London 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 3,776 ,05 *. ; 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 29% a Workmen’s Collective. 
National Surety, New York 2,272 27, Employers Liability, London 
New England Casualty, Boston 5 Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York y ; Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark : 4: A London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London f : 3.$ Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco ys Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ { 55 11.§ Standard Accident, Detroit 
Preferred Accident, New York 3,06 f 2 Travelers, Hartford 
Royal Indemnity, New York § f g United States Casualty, New York 
Southwestern Surety, Denison 22 aaa —-——_——-— 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore : s 67,740 | 
United States Casualty, New Yor 6,219 525 ‘ | 
~-—_-~-—-|—- Teams and Vehicle Damage. | 
Totals 245,148 a 31. American Fidelity, Montpelier 
Casualty Company of America, New York 
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42,066 





American Credit Indemnity, New York 73,669 Totals 14 
London Guarantee and Accident, London 45,667 d ; . 
j Physicians’ Defense. 


“ 

| 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 198 d | 
- Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 1,624 | 501 

| 

| 

| 


ar” { 
3,442,370 | 














171,330 | 123,428 














Aggregates (Pennsylvania) 8,936,042 


{{ Reinsured steam boiler business in Hartford Steam Boiler. — || Reinsured in ~ —_—__— A 


ew England. || Reinsured in New England. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 





Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 





General Offices 
First National Bank Building Special agents to assist you in de- 


Bort Worth, "Texte veloping your territor 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 oe . 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 
A Series of Life Insurance Soliciting 
Experiences 
FirtH INSTALMENT 


The story is told of Sir Francis Drake that 
when the Spanish Armada appeared. on the 
horizon off the coast of England the great 
English naval hero and other officers of the 
3ritish fleet were on a green in sight of the 
ocean at a game of bowls. 

“Let us finish our game,” said Drake; “there 
will be plenty of time afterward to lick the 
Spaniards.” 

All non-combative England 
with fear; for weeks the coming of the Armada 
had been dreaded as no fleet had ever been. 
The Armada had been called invincible, and 
there were prophets who had not hesitated in 
declaring that the end of England was at hand. 
Yet Drake and his officers calmly finished their 
game of bowls and then went out to help de- 
stroy the mightiest fleet that ever threatened 
the destinies of a nation. That was a bulldog 
breed of self-confidence that should be a lesson 
to all of us. 

When a man has that quality of faith in his 
ability to decapitate difficulties he has girded 
to himself a sword of victory. You might as 
well attempt to conquer Fate itself as to down 
that kind of a spirit. There are no lions in 
the path of such a man, or if there happen to 
be lions they slink away and he sees only 
drooping and retreating tails. Sometimes 
even the lions of difficulty cringe and wag their 
tails, humbly acknowledging their master. 


was shivering 


A Case 1n Point 

There is a fighter of the road with whom 
I occasionally gossip and smoke a cigar. He 
tells me that recently he presented his card at 
the door of a mighty master of railroads and 
millions. He had no letter of introduction, 
nothing but the bit of pasteboard with his en- 
Sraved name and a fairly large chunk of the 
Drake breed of self-confidence. 

* Mt. + will see me,” he 
dapper clerk who held the portcullis of his 
overlord’s castle of finance. 

“He is extremely busy,” 
clerk. “I do not think that he wishes to be 
disturbed.” 

“If you will take my card to him I know 


said to a 





temporized the 


New York, Thursday, June 26, 1913 


that he will see me,” courteously urged the 
fighter. 

A moment later the agent 
solid-jawed 


entered a great 


room, where a man of sixty 
glanced up from a pile of documents with the 
diamond-hard look in his eyes that some men 
have from the cradle. 

“T don’t want any life insurance. 
[ say I don’t want a thing no man can make 
me take it.” 

“If you feel that way I have no intention of 
introducing the subject of life insurance,” re- 
plied the agent. 

“T suppose your business is to sell corner 
lots in Mars—but your card doesn’t say so,” 
sarcastically observed the man of many mil 


And when 


lions. 

“No, I don’t sell real estate,’ quietly replied 
the agent. “But I tell you what I do sell; | 
can sell you a dead-sure investment that will 
give you a far bigger ccome-back—to you per- 
sonally—than any stock or bond that you've 
ever salted down. It is as solid and certain as 
the Bank of England, and if Wall Street went 
to smithereens you and your wife could look 
And if you don’t know what a 
will pay 


on and smile. 
last survivor annuity is it 
cancel every engagement you’ve made for a 


you to 


week and give me my innings.” 

The financial giant did not cancel his en- 
gagements for a week, but he did give up two 
hours that afternoon to the careful and pains- 
taking consideration of the annuity contract 
that had been suggested by the agent. Later 
he dropped a good sixty odd thousand dollars 
in cold cash into three of the large life insur- 


ance companies, thus purchasing last sur- 
vivor annuities on his own and his wife’s 
lives. The agent has been assured that his 


annuity man will in the end hand over a hun- 
dred thousand more. 


No Roap For THE Fant oF HEART 

The road has no prizes for those who fear 
To think failure is to sow 
And those who are by 
that an 


that they will fail. 
the seeds of failure. 
nature timid should bear in mind 
ounce of self-confidence will 


Fear brings hesitation, and the life 


neutralize tons 


of fear. 
insurance agent “who hesitates is lost.” 
Tae Hapir or COoNnFIDENC! 


The successful solicitor never allows him- 


self to think of failure. As it were, he passes 
by that word on the other side of the street 





without a nod of recognition. He is not even 


a speaking acquaintance of so rank an im- 
For if you stop to analyze the word 
first discouragement 


postor. 
failure and its 
you will find that they belong to a family of 
deceivers. They are negative to the very mar- 
row of the letters of their make-up. And a 
negative thing is part and parcel of nothing. 
Even in law, where lawyers make a profession 
of proving the truth or falsity of a theorem, 
there is a saying about the great difficulty of 
proving a negative. 


cousin 


GROOMING THE MIND AND WILL 

The successful solicitor at the beginning of 
his day’s work grooms his mind and will as 
carefully as a trainer of horses grooms the 
fleet racer about to take to the oval track. The 
agent assures himself that he is about to have 
one of the most successful days of his life. 
He flings the idea of failure to the winds, and 
thinks enthusiastically of the certainty of his 
success. If this is “counting chickens before 
they are hatched” it is fully justified; for the 
incubator of great deeds is the human mind, 
and if that is at the correct heat and is given 
proper attention, even a brood of ostriches 
will be hatched, and never the loss of a single 
egg. 
“THurey Conquer Wuo Tuink Tuey Can” 

When of a morning we slip our rate books 
into our pockets, let us fellows of the road 
think only of the big case we shall surely land 
before the coming of sundown. Let us keep 
our after the 
offices have been winnowed through our sieve. 


belief even contents of many 
If we can keep our fires of enthusiasm aglow 
and our lamp of faith trimmed and burning, 
and our shoes wearing down their nails, an ap- 
plicant will surely be ready around some corner 
and where we do not expect him. 

Most of us find it hard to keep ourselves 
mentally groomed, to keep our eyes ever fixed 
on the bullseye of success, to keep our spirits 
high and our feet always plodding. But al- 
though difficult it can and must be done. 

The margin between self-confidence and ar- 
rogance is a narrow one, but better far that a 
man be over-bold than to let his opportunities 
slip past him. 

An agent tells me that on one of his first at- 
tempts at soliciting, a clerk gave him a chair 


and told him to wait. He was a good waiter, 
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and the afternoon had waned before he asked 
again for his man. 

“Holy Moses!” exclaimed the clerk. “I for- 
got you were there. The boss said as there 
was nothing doing he guessed he’d go home 
early.” 

The follower of the road should seek his 
man with determination, and having gained an 
interview he should look his prospect directly 
in the eye. There is no reason why he should 
fear that he will be treated with discourtesy if 
the very pitch of his voice proclaims his own 
respect for his errand. But any lack of self- 
confidence will tinge his words with doubt, just 
as assurance will bring success. 


Wortuy or A TRIAL 


If any unsuccessful solicitor reads these 
words let him furbish himself anew. He is to 
go to the nearest shoe blacking parlor and get 
a good shine. He should be sure that every 
detail of his appearance is that of a successful 
man of business. Then he is to say to himself, 
“To-day I shall write an application.” 

He is to ponder deeply on his own ability, 
how he is well equipped for his work, and what 
a splendid company he represents. 

There is a royal road of soliciting; labor, 
unremitting labor, throws open the gate; be- 
yond lies the path, where the traveler of faint 
heart finds sloughs and morasses, but he of 
bold heart walks securely. There he will meet 
those who will hand over a portion of their 
purses on demand, not to a despoiler, but to 
one who takes their gold and gives back more 
than fair value. 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF BEING 
INSURED 


Passing through the main corridor of one of 
the great life insurance buildings of New York 
the other day the writer’s attention was at- 
tracted to a stream of men and women, mostly 
men, passing in and out of the department 
where premiums are received. They were 
policyholders in the company taking advantage 
of the noon hour to make their payments. 
Standing in line before the cashier’s window 
were no less than a score awaiting their turn. 
Not bankers, merchants or lawyers, for they 
send checks through the mail to pay their 
premiums; they represented the working class 
who go to their work early in the morning 
before the office opens and leave in the even- 
ing after it closes. The lunch hour, therefore, 
is the most convenient time for them to make 
their payments, 

I became deeply interested and stood about 
the office, as near to the cage window as I 
well could and not attract attention, for a full 
half hour looking and listening. ‘Those who 
came and went represented a variety of trades 
and occupations and also a number of nation- 
alities. There was the poorly-paid clerk, the 
roughly clad mechanic, the weather beaten 
teamster, the soot-begrimed fireman, the 
saleswoman and the stenographer—all there as 
evidence of their concern and affection for 
some one. One anxious-appearing working- 
man said to the cashier, as he fumbled a hand- 








ful of silver and counted it upon the desk, that 
owing to sickness in his family he was unable 
to pay his “dues” in full. He was visibly wor- 
ried until assured that the six dollars he lacked 
could be paid a month later. 


PoLicies FoR SMALL AMOUNTS 

These policies were for comparatively small 
amounts, perhaps none exceeding $2000, and 
few were for more than $1000, Quarterly 
premiums were also the rule. Each case bore 
the mark of self-denial and sacrifice. These 
dimes and quarters had one at a time been 
pinched from their meager earnings ; these dol- 
lars they were passing through the wicket to 
the cashier were not tainted dollars, but honest 
earned dollars. They were also big dollars, 
each one of them representing a sacrifice. The 
manner in which these small amounts had been 
saved was in several instances reflected in the 
worn envelope, tobacco sacks and handker- 
chiefs in which they were carried. One big, 
brawny teamster drew from an inside pocket a 
baby stocking containing silver and pennies. I 
could almost see the wife and mother denying 
herself each day to add a little to this precious 
fund from her scant income. I could almost 
see the imprints of her toil-stained fingers on 
each coin, and hear her last words to the hus- 
band, “Don’t forget our insurance to-day.” 

These orderly, ‘ thoughtful people were 
serious. They were not thinking of pleasure 
or of themselves, but of those at home, ac- 
cepting life insurance as the one provision for 
the future within their reach, There before 
me were living examples of the glory and 
reward of sacrifice. It is well to remember, 
also, that the things which come to us in this 
world without sacrifice are usually worth no 
more than they cost. 

Who could have studied the faces of these 
good people, read their thoughts, understood 
their purpose, realized their difficulties and not 
be moved? 


MEETING A SACRED OBLIGATION 


But this was not the only place where 
policies were being renewed. In every other 
life insurance office in New York and every 
other city one could have at that moment wit- 
nessed a similar scene. Thousands of other 
policyholders were standing in line awaiting 
their turn to meet the same sacred obligation. 
This thought came to me: If this great in- 
stitution we call life insurance should suddenly 
cease to be; if this bulwark that fortifies these 
millions of homes should be forever removed ; 
if this fortress that shields them from the wolf 
and storm should disappear; if this, the main- 
stay of this vast home-loving industrial army, 
should be taken away, leaving them and their 
families without the assurance which it alone 
affords, who would attempt to forecast the 
consequences ? 

With all the facilities, education and experi- 
ence, it is nevertheless impossible for the 
human mind to grasp the full import or realize 
the far-reaching influence of life insurance. 
And it is as uplifting as it is imperative. It 
arouses our best impulses, our concern for 
others and for the future. We are better— 
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morally better—for it. ‘That which prompts it 
is divine. No man can pay his premium and 
not have .a higher opinion of himself. It is 
manly. Every sentiment associated with life 
insurance is elevating. Furthermore, nothing 
else can take its place. 


THE REBUFF THAT REBOUNDED 


The life insurance man—or the salesman of 
any other commodity, for that matter—who 
wilts, droops and fades away before the scath 
ing heat or the freezing cold of a particularly 
stiff rebuff, had better seek some line of busi- 
ness where such things do not occur—if he 
thinks he can find it. The thing to do is to 
take it as gracefully as a finished ring fighter 
does a nasty blow and come back, metaphoric- 
ally speaking. If no come-back seems possible 
the only thing to do is to get away and tackle 
the next prospect just as gently and with as 
fresh a zest as if the rebuff had not been 
suffered. 

But the “block and counter”’—to follow the 
analogy of the ring—which the real salesman 
can produce sometimes on such occasions ate 
frequently sufficient to swing the balance in 
his favor and to land the prospect, where the 
less ready or less able man would have nothing 
whatever at his disposal, either to say or to do, 
The principal thing is not to be crushed by the 
fact that one single man, or any number of 
men, absolutely refuse to listen to your 
proposition. Whether or not you can manage 
to handle them in such a way that they will be 
won over, immediately or at some ‘other time, 
the turn-down is not a vital blow, and should 
not be treated as if it were. 


A Harp Case to TACKLE 


One of the most beautiful illustrations of the 
might of the ready retort which ever happened, 
perhaps, was the way in which a salesman 
representing one of the big life companies 
handled a certain exceedingly crusty gentleman 
in one of the large Western towns not long 
ago. The man in question had been tackled so 
often by agents that he regarded them as 
veritable flies in the ointment of life, and the 
one who could get to him for so much as a 
word was the exception, so firmly and fero- 
ciously had he impressed upon the minds of the 
menials who served without his private office 
that no representative of the hated breed 
should win the way to him. 

The agent referred to knew this fact; but he 
had armed himself with a proposition that he 
firmly believed would deliver the goods if only 
he could get the ear of the big man on the 
matter. He wasn’t exactly certain how he was 
going to do this, but he was determined to see 
the prospect and present his goods, if he had to 
break down the door to do it. However, this 
proved to be unnecessary. 

The life insurance man briskly entered the 
big office, in a far corner of which the great 
one had his private sanctum fenced and glassed 
off from the common herd. At the very outset 
he was confronted with a request for his busi- 
ness and whom he wished to see. He promptly 
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innounced that he wanted to see Mr. Croesus. 
lt is unnecessary to state that this was not the 
name, but it is sufficiently appropriate for use 
here, 

“Ah!” enunciated, or emitted, the lady secre- 
tary, sweetly, but with a rising inflection, “Just 
let me have your card, please, and I’ll see if he 
can see you.” 

Now this agent had never made a practice 
of sneaking into the presence of a man he 
wished to talk business to without revealing 
his identity or his business; and while this 
was an exceptjonal case, where, if ever, he 
would have felt justified in getting an audience 
and then opening up the whole proposition, he 
did not hesitate long in handing over his neatly 
engraved card—a handsome and dignified bit 
of pasteboard, worthy of any man in any 
business. 

A Torn Carp 

The secretary swiftly disappeared into the 
holy of holies, and after an extremely short 
conversation, judging by the length of her stay, 
returned, with the statement that Mr. Croesus 
was sorry (the deep bass from within had not 
sounded that way) but he couldn’t see the 
gentleman just now, and he might call some 
other day. Now, the life insurance man had 
heard certain tales of a practice of this gentle- 
man’s of tearing into bits the cards of unwel- 
come solicitors, and casting the bits into some 
convenient receptacle for trash. And certain 
sounds for which he had pricked his ears told 
him candidly that his card had suffered this 
fate. 

“T wish you would kindly get my card, in 
that case,” he suavely said, then, to the secre- 
tary. 

That young woman’s face turned somewhat 
pink, and she stood a moment irresolute; then 
she marched resolutely back into the private 
office, and, just as if she didn’t know what 
had become of the card, repeated to her boss 
the request of the agent. She was told, of 
course, that the card had been torn up, and 
was therefore not available for return, She 
gravely gave this interesting information to the 
agent, who was taking a careless survey of the 
big room when she returned. 

“Is that so?” he repeated, with a simulation 
of just indignation which had something of 
the real thing behind it. “Well, you just tell 
Mr. Croesus—if you please—that those cards 
cost me money, and that I can’t afford to have 
them wasted,” 


PAYING FOR THE DAMAGE 


This message was duly carried to the grim 
Mogul within by the embarrassed secretary. 
With the saturnine humor which is frequently 
characteristic of these captains of industry— 
for he was indeed one of these—he reached 
down into his pocket and drew forth one 
Nickel, which he handed to the girl. 

“Take that to the gentleman to pay him for 
his card, and tell him he needn’t call again,” he 
Said, turning to his desk with a ghoulish 


“chuckle at his joke. 


The coin was duly delivered to the waiting 
agerit, with the message. He took the money, 


~ pocketed it, and reached again for his card 


‘from no better reason than this. 


case, from which he abstracted a second card, 
presenting it to the astonished girl. 

“Tell Mr. Croesus that I get two of these for 
five cents, and that he is therefore legally 
entitled to this one in addition to the other,” 
he gravely told her. 

As the second card was handed to the man 
within, and the message was repeated, the 
agent heard something between a grunt and a 
guffaw, and then the bass voice, somewhat 
raised, in these words: 

“Tell that fellow to come on in.” 

And before the secretary could deliver the 
invitation he was complying. 

He came out with the biggest application he 
had written that year. 


AVOIDABLE POLICY LOANS 


A recent close study of policy loans and the 
circumstances under which they are made brings 
us to these conclusions: 

1. That a great many borrowing policyholders 
would not borrow if the thought were not sug- 
gested to them. 

2. That the full value often is borrowed when 
a less amount would suffice. 

3. That inability to meet a current premium 
is very often the primary reason for seeking a 
loan—a course altogether unnecessary in view of 
the Fidelity’s liberal policy of extending time 
for payment of premium. 

4. That agents, cashiers, and head office at- 
taches have it within their power materially 
to reduce the number and amount of new loans 
by the intelligent application of tact and good 
salesmanship. ¥ 

In thirty-six recent cases under observation in 
one office, where loan was requested, tactful 
handling satisfied twenty-nine of the intending 
borrowers that it would be unwise to mortgage 
their insurance protection—inquiry developed 
the fact that they were borrowing to meet a 
current premium—that the company would 
gladly bridge them over the emergency by ac- 
cepting a note settlement. To many of them it 
was quite a surprise that the company showed 
so much interest. They knew that their policy 
contract did not grant them this privilege, and 
therefore sought what appeared to be their only 
way out—a loan against the policy. 

We haven't the slightest doubt that there are 
thousands of loans on our books that got there 
The right kind 
of handling when the loan was contemplated, 
and we would have a temporary extension of 
time for premium payment instead of a _ per- 
manent incumbrance; the policyholder would 
have a higher appreciation of Fidelity service, 
and would be better satisfied with his contract. 

Even in legitimate cases, where there is a 
real emergency to be met, and the policyholder 
feels he must fall back on his life insurance, it 
does not follow that he needs or wants his en- 
tire borrowing value. Often the full value is 
taken simply because the company representa- 
tive handling the case helps the policyholder to 
reach that conclusion. Where a_ policyholder 
must borrow, and makes inquiry as to how 
much he can get, the thing to do is, tactfully in- 
quire how much he actually needs to see him 
through. If $100 will take care of his needs 
there is no reason in the world to suggest that 
we could loan him $250, and there are one hun- 
dred and fifty reasons why we should not make 
such a suggestion. In the long run the policy- 
holder will think more of the Fidelity if in his 
own interest we make an effort to conserve the 
value back of his policy rather than show an 
indifferent willingness to grant him all there is 
to be had. 

Unless it be a very 
suggest a policy loan, 

If a loan be sought for the evident purpose of 
paying a current premium show the policyholder 
the better way—arrange an easy-payment note 
settlement, obtaining some cash if possible. 

If you feel that a policyholder is seeking a 


exceptional case, never 


loan without sufficient reason, or without a full 
realization of what it means, make a tactful at- 
tempt to dissuade him. Frankly admit his right 
to borrow, but show him that his own best in- 
terests argue against mortgaging his life insur- 
ance except in dire emergency. 
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If the emergency actually exist, center on the 
borrower’s needs, keeping out of your conversa- 
tion if possible the total loan value under the 
policy.—Fidelity Monthly Bulletin. 


TO THE MAN WITH INSURANCE 


After he has given you various reasons and 
excuses for not increasing his protection, know- 
ing as you do that he is more than able to do 
so, ask him in a tactful way a few questions. 

Did you take the insurance you now have 
voluntarily? Did you walk into an office and 
ask for it? He’ll probably say .‘‘no.” But 
some agent probably insisted that you take it, 
did he not? Yes. And you have put good 
money into it for some time? Yes. Then I 
must judge by that that you appreciate what 
you have. Right, am I? Then you must admit 
that you now thank the man who insisted that 
you do the thing you did, and what you should 
have done voluntarily. 

Now I do not wish to dictate how you shall 
use your money, for your success in business 
proves that you know pretty well how to handle 
it. Nor do I want to exercise undue influence, 
but you and I will both be benefited by focusing 
your mind on the question of protection, be- 
cause, when engaged with other affairs each day, 
you do not think of or look at this matter in 
the same light in which we do who are in the 
business. 

Consider now the matter of premiums, their 
value to your estate during life, and compare 
these trifling yearly amounts with the value of 
the face of the policy when you are dead. 
You'll admit that your estate will not be worth 
as much six months after you are gone as it 
was six months before. You wouldn’t for a mo- 
ment think of selling it out now for ten or 
twenty per cent discount, would you? Then why 
let your family run the risk of sustaining so 
grievous a loss? To lay aside the premium 
each year will make ng appreciable reduction in 
the value of your estate while you live and pos- 
sess your earning power, which may be cut off 
just at the wrong time. 

Now while your mind is on the subject, pro- 
tect that shrinkage in the value of your estate, 
and the loss of your earnings, and sign here, so 
I can make an engagement with your examiner 
to “run over’ you, 

Do this and I am quite sure you will appre- 
ciate this additional policy just as you do the 
one or more that you now have.—New York Life 
Bulletin, 


THE PROPER APPROACH 


A recent bulletin of an agency manager of a 
Western life company directs attention anew 
to an old subject, as follows: 3 

A recent experience with one of the newer 
recruits to the agency force, and who gave up 
his contract because he could not make a go of 
it, shows that he applied methods similar to 
these: He would approach his prospect in a 
timid, half-hearted manner, “Do you want any 
life insurance?’’ One hundred per cent of his 
prospects told him No, and he let it go at that; 
consequently he was not able to make any 
sales. 

This agent might just as well have tried to 
peddle eggs from a basket by standing on the 
public corner and asking everybody that passed 
if they wanted to buy some eggs; and he would 
have found no better market than he did for 
his policies, because he lacked the all-important 
feature of a salesman, which is to create a de- 
mand for the goods which are to be sold. This 
calls to mind the attempt made by a man, some 
years ago, to sell a perfectly good five dollar 
gold piece to pedestrians on Wall Street, New 
York City, for $4.50; he did not find a buyer 
during the two days’ time in which he worked. 

A life insurance agent, in order to make a 
success must use his tact and ingenuity to 
create the demand for his policies with each 
prospect, and if you have not made as great a 
success at the business as you aspired to, it 
may be that you could improve your manner of 
approaching prospects so that they would be- 
come immediately interested in the proposition, 
which you only and individually are in a posi- 
tion to make them. This is a point that is 
dwelt upon at length by writers with years of 
experience in the field, and ig covered in an in- 
teresting manner in The Life Insurance Primer 
published by The Spectator Company, 135 Will 
iam street, New York. Price, $1. 
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WHY WOMEN SHOULD INSURE 


By WituiaMm T. Nasu 


VER since life insurance was first established 
in this country women have insured, but not 
to the extent that they should. As_ the 
number of wage-earning, self-supporting and 
family-supporting women increase, however, 
the number of policies covering female risks 
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also increase. [Especially if she is on the pay- 
roll, life insurance may be considered almost 

\ as great an obligation for the single woman 

as for the young man. Notwithstanding she 
may have only hérself to support, for obvious reasons she 
should have at least some insurance. In case of illness or ac- 
cident it would assure her the comforts and attention neces- 
sary at such a time, besides providing at all times a safe, con- 
venient and profitable place in which to deposit her: savings. 
Furthermore, in the event of death, it should be her desire to 
have provided for this final expense, a duty that many neglect. 
Proud spirits are daily being laid away through the charity of 
friends or relatives who can ill afford this expense, and in 
many instances it is a great hardship. 

Since life insurance is a necessity for the single woman 
having only herself,to support, what must be said of those 
upon whom others are dependent ? 
partially or wholly the support of aged parents or others re- 
ceive generous salaries or other incomes, and are, therefore, 
amply able to insure them against the loss of their support. 
The investment feature should also strongly appeal to this 


Many women who are 


class. 

The well-to-do widow, especially if she has young children, 
should likewise insure her life. It is no hardship for her to 
do so and, although her income may be ample, the final eXx- 
pense, including that attending the settlement of an estate and 
other unforeseen and unavoidable demands, is often very 
great. At such a time available funds are urgently needed to 
prevent any embarrassment or sacrifice of property the family 
might otherwise suffer. 


A Business WoMAN’S EXPERIENCE 

Business women also, and without exception, should be 
liberal patrons of life insurance. Only to-day a lady of 
mature years, an acquaintance of the writer, related her ex- 
perience with endowment insurance. 

“Thirty years ago,” she began, “with the little I had saved 
from my earnings as a saleswoman, | opened a ladies’ fur- 
nishing goods store of my own. At that time I insured my 
life for three thousand dollars on the ten-year endowment 
plan. Several years later I met with reverses, surrendered 
my policy for its cash value, and with this money—about fif- 
teen hundred dollars—saved my business. I again insured on 
the same plan, for the same amount. Several years thereafter 


{ once more became involved, this time resulting in my hay- 
ing to close out the business in order to pay my indebtedness. 
Again my life insurance came to the rescue by enabling me to 
borrow fourteen hundred dollars on my policy from the com- 
pany at six per cent interest. 


With this I again went into 





business, and soon afterward took my third ten-year endow- 
ment for three thousand dollars. I paid the interest on the 
loan of fourteen hundred until that policy matured, when the 
company paid its face value, three thousand dollars, together 
with several hundred dollars accrued dividends, deducting, of 
course, the amount of the loan. When I sold my business, 
four years ago, I was worth thirty-five thousand dollars, every 
cent of which [ made as a result of the loan I secured on my 
second policy. My insurance was also a protection to an 
invalid husband until his death. The third and last policy 
matures in another year, the proceeds of which, together with 
my other property, will provide for me the remainder of my 
days.” Comment on this remarkable experience is unneces- 
sary ; it speaks for itself, 


THE AVERAGE WIFE AND MOTHER 

The women, however, to whom we wish in this article to 
particularly refer as needing life insurance are the wives and 
mothers in the average home—not those whom we designate 
as the “poor,” but the wife of the average clerk, salesman, 
bookkeeper or mechanic-—one who can and should carry one 
thousand dollars or more, but too frequently has none at all. 
The loss of wife and mother is a tragedy, not only because of 
the separation, the tender relations and her maternal influence 
in behalf of the children, but a tragedy from an economic 
standpoint also; it is a loss that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. No other person can fill a mother’s place in rela- 
tion to the children and home. The art of holding the family 
together under any and all circumstances is instinctive with 
her ; she is an adept in the little details and economies in which 
men, as a rule, fail. Her loss to the family is often quite as 
great as that of the bread-winner himself. If left with young 
children, the clerk or mechanic is as helpless in the loss of the 
mother as she would be if this were reversed; in many in- 
stances more helpless. 

We should be practical. What does it cost to die? Doc- 
tor’s bills, funeral and other expenses connected with such an 
occasion will amount up into the hundreds of dollars. But 
has the average clerk or mechanic got it? Can he get it? 
Comparatively few of this class know where to lay their hand 
on any such amount. Then what is he to do? Loss of time 
and wages also, together with new and unforeseen expenses, 
will follow in adjusting the home to these changed conditions, 
all of which will be a constant drain and hardship upon the 
father. Business, social and industrial conditions are becom- 
ing such that the family burden is often greater than the 
bread-winner is able to bear, especially in time of bereave- 
ment, and where this can be shared it should not be made to 
fall on him alone. 

Therefore, are there not abundant reasons why husband 
and wife should be partners in this respect, each insuring in 
behalf of a common interest—the home? 
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Insurance Insurance | promi 
NamE oF CoMPAny. in Force Written | Received. | 
Dec. 31, 1911.| in 1912. on 
| | | 
ALABAMA, | x | $ | $ 
Great Southern..... | 3,175,000 | 1,504,000 | 17,500 
PEORRCHIVE. vc. vvecssee | 2,891,116 | 928,375 | 12,000 | 
Southern States....... | 1,430,393 556,900 | 55,933 | 
| _— = \— — —e 
Thtaleccch uc, cus 7,496,509 | 2,984,275 85,433 
| | 
5 pel RE etiaea 1,395,077 | 394,600 27,235 
American Central..... | 778,880 | 2,762,224 332: 35 
American National...| 891,318 1,594,333 5,399 
Citizens National..... | 1,000,000 | 1,196,500 17,357 | 
Commonwealth, Ky..| 352,904 | 1,230,919 1,852 
Brupire Life .....+0. | 1,882,250 | 361,500 6,000 
Equitable, N. Y...... | 14,663,189'| 1,505,330 192,636 
Fidelity Mutual....... | 3,102,644 | 267,332 | 104,77 
Franklin, Ill, ........ 164,287 | ) | 26,358 
CROPURMTIA Ciinccossccse 419,854 | | 2,000 
Guarantee Life ...... } 145,640 | 13,512 
FENG, IMs Mivecacevesis 766,953 | 23,664 
International ......... 1, 566,332 | 19,000 
Jefferson Standard.... 196,500 | 2,000 | 
Lamar Life .......... | 108,173 | 15 
Manhattan ........+:. } 1 667,233 | q 49, $12 2 
Massachusetts Mutual} 5,409,146 | 187,473 
Meridian Life......... } 616,379 7 | 7,500 
Metropolitan ......... 5,008,719 | 172,546 
Michigan Mutual..... 1,421,114 | | 15,350 
Missouri State Life... "519,960 | f | 12,622 
Mutual Benefit ...... | 1,393,082 | 400,195 
Mutual Life .... 259 | 2378910 | 350,377 
Nat'l Life of U. 71} — 44,420 | 13,297 
National Life | 246,610 | 52,519 
New England | 579,514 | 104,985 
New York Life ,649,903 | 1,364,731 | 476,8' 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 3,060,657 | 499,826 | 37,73 
Pan-American ........ | 2 ee ee iy age es | 
Penn Mutual ........ | 11,988,600 927,635 | 110,676 | 
Philadelphia ......... | 5 5 | 32,912 | 15,683 | 
Phoenix Mutual....... | r | 306,049 | 50,500 
Pittsburgh L. and T..| 1,362 182,503 | 24,557 
Serena vot :n cig oie 4 os | 90383 27 | 1,513,707 | 294,552 
BOHANCE oss ccviyecescse 962,270 | 618,132 | $013 3 
Reserve Loan ........ § | 127,500 | 7,087 | 
Security Mut., N. Y.| 1,§ 875,281 | 49,640 
South Atlantic ....... | | 9,000 
South’n States Mutual] 04 | } 392 
WURIE BAIR ove cac cones | | | 26,000 
State Mutual, Ga..... | | HO | 32,000 
TSEVEITE vcoscogoceods | pe” 199, 182 | 279,986 
Union Central ....... 134i 10, O80 | 1,827/982 | 125/586 
United States A. & L.| 622,001 559,016 | 9,159 
Volunteer State...... | 2,074,245 629,414 | 63,534 
eos 4 apseyrd 
BONE mn kvecyees s | 166,336, 062 | ¢ 31,268, 733 | 3,462,229 
| | 4 : 
Grand totals....} 173,832,571 | 34,248,008 | 3,547,662 | 
| | 
; . | | | 
Industrial Business. | | 
Metropolitan ......... } 10,242,793 | 3,007,447 96,689 
Cherokee, Ga. «....... | TUCO fo Kea nice Ls a iwnngares 
Totals: ..:.s0.... | 10,395,079 | 3,007,447 96,689 
| | 
| | 
| 
CoLorabo. | , 
MB cccdsticevevwenes | 1,813,000 731,000 6,762 
Bankers International| 64,770 | — 358,417 13,464 
ROCIO ind enevevar e's | 5,366,314 | 1,008,500 187,663 
German-American ....| 140,000 | 662,000 28,314 
| | i Tene = ° 
LS Re | 7,884,084 | 2,754,917 | 290,208 
Htna Life ........... | 4,502,279 | $20,695 | 129,191 
Am. Bankers, IIl.....| 245,863 124,850 7,064 
Bankers Life, Lowa..| 11,608,000 | — 389,000 124,182 
Bankers Res., Neb...| 104,000 | 107,840 5,582 
Beneficial Life, U tah. | ‘ 75,500 | 67,000 4,269 
Central Life, Lowa...|} 536,147 | 35,000 17,256 
Columbian National..| Pier | 970,896 217,039 
Connecticut Mutual..| 1,122,975 721,975 45,568 
Continental Assur....| 1,000 | 72,513 1,139 
Cont. L. and I., Utah! 334,995 | 166,500 pS 604 
Equitable, N. ae | 7,937,146 | 662,576 
Fidelity Mutual, Pa. 1342406 | 146,701 
GRE MMMETIMY ona c'oe ve haves | 2,511,468 | 238,000 
BROURG) ING Yc vcinceve ee | 2,364, o 6 | 792,427 
International ......... | 102 | 433,828 | 
Inter-Ocean ........+. | et 4,000 | 
Kansas City .......-+ | 399,000 | 1,020,000 | 
Manhattan ......-+++. | 1,405,691 | 244,604 | 
sere iggmaa Mutual) 2,505,776 | 294,866 | 
MEROMOG es cvcn tscinees 368,500 | 183,000 | 
eae State ....... 54,057 | 98,976 
Mutual Benefit ....... 6,624,453 | 868,752 | 
Mutual Life xe N. Y.| 12,730,345 | 1,460,820 | 
Nat’l of U.S. A...... 838,974 7 467,147 | 
National, ve oetiee wes we 1,076,611 | 153,809 fee 39,314 | 
| 





Losses 
Incurred. 


30,574 
113,639 
4,000 


248,213 





330,218 | 
69,720 


399,938 


4,000 
1,000 
44,470 
226 


49,696 


70,228 
102,000 
5,000 


24,675 
12,614 

4,959 
93,400 
52,000 
49,931 
11,000 


Insurance 
in Force 


Dec. 31, 1912. 





3,847,000 
3,22 36, 981 
1,645,119 


8,729,100 


1,527,548 

3,161,717 

2,105,735 

1,834,500 

885,044 

1, 531, 750 
345 





2,999, 786 
565, 765 
a 





a 7268 
920,500 


97 
2,143,963 


181,709,043 


190,438,143 


10,734,910 
4,116,366 


14,851,276 


791,500 
397,187 
5,335,607 
767,000 








8,291,294 





4, 000 





999, 183 
1,082,690 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN 1912 





gi 
Insurance Insurance 
NAME oF CoMPANY. in Force Written ——— 
|Dec. 31, 1911.] in 1912. ee 
| 
. : | £: | | 
CoLorapo—Cont. $ | $ 3 | 
New England’ ........ 2,891,855 | 380,573 | 96,479 | 
New York Life....... 18,368,645 | 1,820,246 | 700,446 | 
Northwestern Mutual! 21,754,922 | 3,066,100 | 677,304 | 
Occidental, N. M.....| 22,800 | 74,020 | 2,865 | 
Pacific Mutual ....... al 5,073,910 | 946,905 206,525 | 
Penn Mutual ......... } 6,098,583 | 227,597 | 
Phenix Mutual ...... | 2,010,548 57 | 74,161 | 
Pittsburgh L. andT..| 938, 988 | 32° 652 | 
Provident L, and ” 1,934,177 | 82,311 | 
Prisdomtial: 03. 5 bw ss pe ce 6,810,697 55 227,654 | 
Pepeeents, DOCU. c<ccuhy sw nhwnanes 541 1,866 | 
MGUOOE wuidiccassenes | 415,405 y 22,675 | 
SHE Bide: S50 cctwos.s os 3,943,325 669, 852 } 106,981 | 
ft eee pe reer er | 2,402,018 552,647 | 78,293 
Union Central ....... } 2,960,938 312,022 | 108,882 
Union Mutual...,.... } 1,143,480 157,001 42,257 | 
eS pa A a 
TOAGIS™ . cvicegie ne | 141,178,089 | 22,974,196 4,761,930 
| toe ~! aa 
Grand totals....| 148,562,173 25,729, 113 5,052,133 
| 
| | 
Industrial Business. | | 
Pradential 04. e0c00 | 8,722,144 | 2,865,553 319,001 
| | 
| | 
MAINE. | } 
Union Mutual ....... 11,266,934 | 1,056,804 442,608 | 
| | 
MMB i acoaekic a 66,967 | 
Columbian National..| =| 2,241 
Connecticut General..| 7 | 27,647 | 
Connecticut Mutual..| | 137,027 | 
Equitable, N. Y......| | 2 | 
Fidelity Mutual ...... | | 22" 600 | 
Home Life, N. Y....] 968,162 140,149 2 | 
John Hancock ....... ase is 179,000 
Massachusetts Mutual! 309,083 
Metropolitan ......... 1,901,090 
Mutual Benefit ... 708,062 
Mutual Life, 1,007,985 
National Life 304,887 
New England Mutual 737,508 
New York Life....... 948,049 
Northwestern Mutual. i, 340 
Penn Mutual ........ | 852,596 
Pheenix Mutual ...... | 7 107, 586 
Provident L. and T..| 2,772,798 736,474 
PFAGENURD © onic ccinvens | 4,171,429 | 1, = 972 
Security Mutual...... | 336,687 3711 
Ch, Sere A | 2,422,291 250, 212 
Union Central ....... | 628,327 “12,000 
United States ........ } 68,522 5,000 
Totals 102,840,679 | 12,909,214 | 3, 


Grand totals....| 


Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 


Totals 


MICHIGAN. | 
Detroit Life 


Michigan Mutual..... 
Michigan State....... 
Northern Assurance., 
Peninsular ......... 
Preferred Life ....... 
Romain Standard.....| 


: Ve 
/Etna 
American 
American 
3ankers, 

Sankers, 
Sankers 

Berkshire 
Canada Life 
( leveland 
Central Life 
Columbian 

Connecticut 
Connecticut 


Sankers.... 
Central.....| 
Des Moines* 
Neb. 
Reserve..... 


National.. 
General.. 
Mutual.. 


Continental .....--.-+- 
Equitable, N. Y....- 
Equitable, la. .....-+- } 


* Includes assessment 


certificates. 





114,107,613 | 13,966,018 


14,024,386 | 3,046,567 
4,1 37,883 1,998,975 





18,162,269 | 5,045,537 | 














1,729,970 2,379,325 
10,207 33 2,807,784 
6,395, 952 | 3,172,092 
5,856,275 3,008,152 
409,804 | — 520,000 | 
2,325,130 | 2,118,293 | 
Oy 175,220 
26,923,464 14,175,877 
7,529,984 | 1,682,516 
70,750 121,610 
852,214 293,377 | 
28, 784, 000 | 1,950,000 | 
68,000 | 17,000 
on dl eee 
3,837,658 | 505,237 
5,185,911 | 2,464,742 
sivake | 43,000 
709,710 | 172,975 
542,384 | 145,341 | 
704,898 | 1,107,527 | 
4,008,214 | "3037208 | 
sie gia t 40,743 | 
15,108,082 | 2,786,970 | 
2,782,526 681,615 | 
| 


| 


+ Assessment, 


4,402, 


484, 
161, 


646,062 | 


122, 


291. 
oo” 


1,065,842 





| 

12709 | 
336,946 | 
| 

0 | 





12 


482 
580 


709 


106 


aro 


25,920 


wh 
99 
on 


458 
3,307 


138,694 
1,234 


624, 
114, 


$261,! 


341 


91 
| 


563 ; 





57 





Insurance 
Losses — 
. in Force 
Incurred. | ec. 31, 1912. 
$ | $ 
52,214 | 2,991,765 
276,589 | 18,894,533 
318, 083 *| 22,687,118 
88,400 
5,370,587 
6,361,202 
2,362,845 
9 | 1,169,205 
| 2,200,130 
3 7,555,791 
| 145,089 
6,086 | 649,933 
17,000 | 4,075,577 
61,458 | 2,777, 282 
17,294 | 3,153,308 
6,751 | 1,169,943 
tend ~ 
1,843,190 | 147,086,887 
1,892,886 | 155,378,181 
} 
| 
} 
84,203 9,402,788 


11,558,180 


161,573 











50,229 2,158,491 
ceiteel $62,271 
8,000 | Fert 
129,828 4,064,511 
91,675 11,154,894 
4,000 872,201 
12,186 1,026,968 
8 | 1,001,660 
8} 3,587,280 
| 9,242,532 
116. 672 | 6,880,341 
319,865 | 11,813,358 
29,249 | 2,412,795 
76,687 | 4,844,098 
94,050 | 8,955,207 
127,628 | 8,586,709 
44,306 6,032,949 
47,905 1, 175, = 
11,167 3,219 
29,295 
8,000 
47,387 § 
10,000 595,124 
3,500 57,022 


1,555,541 107,742,702 


1,717,114 119,300,882 
130,721 14,972,307 
39,369 4,947,176 
170,090 | 19,919,493 
| ° 

| 
7,000 3,427,005 
337,631 | 11,421,005 
25,008 | 7,579,468 
11,519 | 7,986,642 
sieved 789,304 
iate ah | 4,060,573 
Pee 165,220 


35,429,817 





legal reserve, $40,189. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, caiehitnn statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 




































































































































































LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. Thursday 
LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES.—Continued. LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES.—Continued. 
Insurance Insurance a hr Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
‘ mg st Premiums Losses ros Premiums Losses * 
NAME oF COMPANY, in Force Written er" Na in Force Name or Company. in Force Written in Force 
Dec, 31, 1911.| in 1912, | Received. | Incurred. peo 31, i912. Dec. 31, 1911.| in 1912, | Received. | Incurred. noo 31, 1912. 
| i 
MicuiGaAn—Cont. x x $ $ $ Mississipr1—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 
LCR eae 1,369,512 395,125 45,161 14,500 1,520,175 MGUROINRE: boi 5a's sco > a0 vie? 765,551 835,500 31,279 3,000 953,363 
Fidelity Mutual.,.... | 8,408,561 561,323 167,078 38,116 3,713,741 Reserve Loan ........ 50,000 155,000 Geet: 167,000 
DPMS, 5cbeepboeesens | 1,186,349 321,813 49,012 9,000 1,467,462 Security Mutual...... 1,412,072 449,031 48,529 21,347 1,607,099 
GCerAAGe » oes: 65.0800 1%, 433 352,000 88, 214 40,012 1,922,746 Southern, Tenn.......) soeeee 92,168 SMS | imc eunes 84,467 
Great Northern, O. 2,775 65,000 3, AOL k-lite ce 131,000 State Life .......,.+.. 1,593,701 216,559 38,317 2,000 1,545,250 
Great Northern, Wis.| asses 53,000 1,687 | sseeee 53,000 Union Central ....... 7,101,360 | 1,229,500 241,765 91,378 7,604,382 
Home Life, N. Y. 6,937,318 645,158 254,361 122,847 7,129,477 Volunteer State ...... 2,797,185 105, 815 97,080 21,272 2, 938, 050 
Se ie 3,984,082 | 1,357,206 153,222 13,091 4,549,197 fh 
John Hancock ...... 8,910,024 940,849 163, 402 56,288 4,443,062 THAAD oeiviie es yo 122, 080, 647 | 19,800, 449 4,066,313 | 1,368,270 127,269,920 
Lincoln National..... 326,893 465,900 21,093 coveve 759,293 Se -|—_-_--—---- - 
EMO, ING, sccviesl..) vi weetae 41,594 oe eee 36,594 Grand totals.... 125, 874, 999 “A, 504, 837 4, 199, 192 "1,381,158 132,382,552 
M adbattan ewond need 760,718 130,740 24,306 5,750 806,396 
Manufacturers (Can.) 2,766,324 932,180 117,415 10,500 3,257,757 
Massachusetts Mutual 22,889,096 2,526,628 785,468 121,094 24,297,374 Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan ......... 14,822,079 | 4,160,269 656,899 164,228 17,265,633 American Nat’l, Tex. 449,857 201,665 22,693 13,376 524,304 
SS err 63,500 6,000 STS eS ‘ 33, 
Minnesota Mutual.... 294,456 69,309 Bae TS ewadiels 385,383 
Butea, Ny. EY cccssecce 25, 430, 568 | 3,500,333 947,223 558,918 27,191,684 MONTANA. 
Missouri State ....... 666, 304 20,135 ye Bel See 595, 672 Montana Life......... 2,835,500 | 2,467,250 2,437 1,045 4,479,250 
Mutual Benefit ...... 23,735,017 4,989,719 918,629 256,562 27,283,136 National Life ........ 1,740,000 | 2,231,000 1 405 12,000 1,740,000 
National Life ........ * 4,531,706 520,512 171,581 111,993 4,710,101 wae ee | pe Pe 
Nat'l of U. S. A.§.. 944,224 1,591,678 69,625 27,285 1,846,189 POMS sia evoke 4,575,500 | 4,698,250 268,842. 13,045 6,219, 250 
New England Mutu: al 7,435, 099 1,708,349 288,099 69,337 8,660,991 
New York Life....... 28 945,150 1,659,363 | 1,029,439 440,084 29,541,971 JEgis Life .. 86,000 136,000 Sr AAR 152,500 
North American, Ill.] _—_.....- 926,810 Re A. esawe 791,074 ZEtna Life .... 901,584 178,883 17,181 15,588 847,513 
North America (Can.) 872,612 60,000 86,319 2,000 851,362 American Bank 134,235 513,205 So a Re 565,440 
Northwestern Mutual 47,514,867 6,447,400 | 1,842,576 707,260 61,123,047 Bankers Life .... 7,788,000 386,500 *89,555 60,000 7,218,500 
Old Colony Com’l.... 350,657 278,097 12,724 15,000 379,919 Bankers Reserve..... 1,517,740 114,699 55,169 1,000 1,476,210 
Old Line Life......... 154,000 209,500 ft! Seen 374,500 Cent’] Life of U.S.A. 1,889,282 747,675 70,408 71,000 2/939, 289 
Pacific Mutual ....... 1,330,176 400,068 60,229 2,788 1,611,684 Continent’) L. I. & I. 905,800 274,705 37,971 7,877 1,025,005 
Penn Mutual ........ 6,787,891 | 1,043,118 264,694 86,858 7,324, "991 Equitable Life, N. Y. 6,396,277 623,817 207,718 105,610 6,478,028 
Peoples, Ill. ......... 33,000 OE aka Gers 27,00 F idelity Mutual ..... 266,462 11,321 ee Rapp 247,483 
Peoria Life ......:... 41,500 36,000 a eR 74,500 SORE RAMMER s\n cbr Fee % 2,275,948 217,368 93,288 27,745 2,321,542 
Phenix Mutual ...... 4,358,271 617,090 163,068 115,078 4,552,216 Manhattan ..........+ 651,831 195,552 26,044 4,000 799,349 
Provident L. and T.. 4,943,597 | 1,085,250 216,364 13,057 5, "765, 933 Metropolitan ......... 1,429,796 306,418 64,914 17,9389 1,599,755 
Prudential, .0:045 se 5% 13,059,721 | 3,321,077 464,460 109,871 14, 926, 359 Missouri State ...... 231,875 208,216 1, Bl Ry. 387,908 
Reliance ...s...s0e006 300,000 185,100 Eh IG 379,100 Mutual Life .......... 2,121,782 298,991 77,33 20,528 2,199,109 
Security Life ........ 332,500 182,350 9,598 1,000 415, 100 Mutual Benefit ...... 9,326,544 1,846,797 286,867 155,332 10, 147, 193 
Security Mut., N. Y. 744,545 940,210 43,337 3,250 1,390,263 National Life ........ 1,116,275 271,978 44,313 14,961 1 "336, 916 
SOMINGED. 10's 6 ¥.ce BEGG we'e 605,984 201,969 26,455 1,748 699,342 Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 571,158 1,286,448 52,269 13,200 1,387, 410 
State Life ...... sees 1,484,793 176,860 42,830 5,000 1,494,752 New York Life...... 10,872,624 | 1/456,519 419,138 96,160 11,395,526 
State Mutual, Bash 5,385,078 872,414 184,225 102,825 6,713,467 POW WOrldet «is ccd os cawavied 293,000 FS A ae ae "993, O04) 
Sun Life, Can 8,235,230 | 2,266,411 381,608 68,821 9,500,581 Northwestern Mutual. 9,831,773 1,200,700 312,048 109,884 10,310,166 
AMER Sec edbnde he oc09 9,500 69,000 ee eer 49,500 Northwestern Nat’l.. 1,010,576 670,130 44,896 5,000 1,216,435 
PIAVOICEE is ccovent rns 6,887,183 | 1,266,115 222,450 202,232 7,542,338 Pacific Mutual ....... 242,273 19,219 8,511 9,012 255,977 
IDLO EAPC cc vcserseh 194,000 43,000 TE rae 147,000 Penn Mutual ........ 1,289,799 149,500 55,301 40 1,398,084 
Union Central ....... 4,856,680 | 1,040,080 204,418 29,035 5,601,005 PPUGOAEGL 00:0, ccc0002s 1,007,711 192,452 40,926 24, et 1,041,796 
Union Mutual ....... 1,370,904 238,22 52,456 40,825 1,474,171 YO OT a 51,000 20,000 2,824 70,000 
United States A. & L. "200, 605 134,307 I0iee t. eshens ce 062 Union Central ....... 743, 973 22,000 25,862 4 150 750,214 
Wisconsin National. 49,250 256,567 4,892 500 85,445 Western Union ...... 477, 064 618,500 27,359 2,500 929,254 
OCAIR . vicvar dys 336, 583, 963 2,126, 064 12,1 54, 422 4,436,620 367, 733, 410 TENRIO” cas acces 56! 361, 430 12,155,598 ~ 2,104,739 766,455 69,441,144 
Grand totals....| 363, 507, 42 27 16,: 301, 941 13,220,264 4,818,120 403, 163, 727 Grand totals.... 60,936,930 16,853,843 2,373,581 779,500 75,660,394 
Industrial Business. Industrial Business. 
John Hancock ,,..... 4,284,890 | 1,726,636 145,737 34,978 5,141,583 Metropolitan ......... 1,831,268 328,773 69,095 13,353 1,935,286 
Metropolitan ......... 28,467,718 | 6,338,564 983,840 257,449 31,270,735 
Prudential ». si ax poses 20,139,231 7,274,701 767,719 169,203 23,348,846 
ERY ce ae en Sc AI AOR eae, MOSER ese chaste 
OMDB . 5 ibe Kiko | 62,891,839 | 15,339,901 1,897,296 461,630 59,761, 164 New Jersey. 
COLONIE 5:03 5 cainacweset 3,454,355 109,686 115,674 36,333 3,119,500 
Mutual Benefit ot 36,028,345 | 5,025,072 | 1,270,229 590,863 38,504,846 
PTI GOHUIAL 4-0 so 0.0st:e 939 78,433,396 | 14,070,581 2,571,229 758,423 83, 611 "947 
Mississippi. SHMROREG 655.0 kiveies er 595,750 279,000 22,160 10,500 715, "520 
Lamar Life .......... 3,793,582 | 1,267,000 120,422 12,888" 4,675,242 ———_$ | —-—__—_-|—__ —----} —_-—-- —_}| ________ 
SP ONE Scikxng ss disclose ey bee 437,288 ET AS 500% 437,388 TOUS: SF iicnersats 118,511,846 | 19,484,389 | 3,979,292 1,391,119 125,951,81¢ 3 
| Se hee see Oe qe ee a 
EROS, siuce les ey 3,793,582 | 1,704,388 182,879 12,888 5,112, 630 American Assurance.. 288,970 452,420 451 10,537 407,206 
FRAG eseioued tude oo see 9,118,568 2,131,667 oes 818 202,558 8,749,970 
American Central..... S itow 148,091 eee t, ' etieniew 124,091 Bankers, Ia. ......... 1,372,000 36,000 15, 530 12,000 1,256,000 
PS idci coast iaved oy teas 33,500 Oe Re 33,500 WOPRBOIS py vrsees eas vc 1,826,720 316,387 51,397 16,859 2,030,754 
Atlantic, Va.i...csees. 1,399,738 260,175 35, 666 18,135 1,314,620 Columbian National.. 665,548 186,832 23,656 14,826 793,902 
Bankers Reserve...... 42,500 9,098 oe eae 270,098 Connecticut Mutual.. 547,799 923,409 162,560 102,493 4,857,994 
Citizens National..... 1,567,679 917,673 34,784 18, 800 1,702,882 Equitable, N. Y...... 43,861,490 | 6,248,668 | 1,282,334 862,678 45," 316,964 
Columbian National.. 204,844 274,122 11,803 5 "000 401,180 Fidelity Mutual....... 3,321,425 301,153 126,225 18,958 3,338,382 
Equitable Life........ 15,732,574 989,493 501,860 209,644 15,509,522 Girard, Philadelphia.. 332,700 149,853 rp YY oe eee 379,139 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 4,005,457 443,289 139,020 44,180 3,984,933 GEPMAUiA..<. scsi cos 0 1,649,650 278,500 60,606 73,118 1,645,220 
Franklin Life......... 1,482,785 | 1,211,166 56,915 16,22! 2,017,335 Home Life, N. Y.... 8,347,329 660,779 81,830 28,498 3,692,654 
Great Southern, Tex.| —...... 77,730 RR aoe 77,730 A set Hancock........ 9,871,677 | 2,165,150 342,860 78,336 10,655,942 
Guarantee Life....... 915,360 813,500 5 8 eer rere 1,357,860 SUHAGHAN Usicncesses 1,412,903 11,828 40,289 59,232 1,331,384 
Home . Life «6 csceccee 1,320,143 252,467 41,267 25,123 1,383,843 Massachusetts Mutual 9,255,252 | 1,389,734 324,138 81,343 10, 012,489 
International Life.... 505,203 179,730 14,675 3,000 **9547,203 Metropolitan ......... 49,520,201 | 12,784,425 | 2,140,498 551,458 55, 330, 382 
Manhattan Luife.. 281,306 36,725 5,888 9,000 282,031 Mutual Life, N. Y... 27,968,678 | 4,115,208 83,279 919,633 28° 448,855 
Massachusetts Mutual 639,615 170,500 EM 1? scenes 669,736 National, Vt. ........ 1,879,038 117,775 63,993 63,646 1,854,521 
Michigan Mutual..... 1,566,517 236,859 45,484 10,453 1,556,833 New England Mutual. 4,796,951 | 1,042,412 148,494 67,200 5, 186, 683 
Missouri State ....... 1,340,157 233,960 44,558 15,133 1,257,870 New York Life...... 87,832,213 | 6,361,745 912,539 820,081 40, 667, 135 
Mutual Benefit ....... 6,841,589 631,177 237,812 62,183 6,971,725 North American...... 2,941,693 | 4,323,728 66,405 5,736 2, 629; 521 
Mutual Life .......... 18,610,517 | 2,501,572 599,500 211,462 19,015,847 Northwestern Mutual. 26,289,181 | 4,837,000 373,868 542,782 27,412,160 
Nat'l of U. S. A.**... 1,064,608 344,501 35,386 16,000 1 126, 286 Pacific Mutual .,..... 276,726 2,252 SetAe oS Secale 276,541 
New York Life....... 27,988,586 | 2,519,254 958,076 312,277 28'413,727 Penn Mutual ........ 20,674,247 | 4,181,465 647,392 252,634 22,308,904 
Pacific Mutual........ 1,600,572 276,462 55,353 20,053 1,605,851 Philadelphia ......... 2,607,150 | 1,274,506 89,790 9,000 2,515,014 
Pan-American ....... 957,000 731,382 24,291 5,000 1,362,667 Phenix Mutual ...... 2,658,936 513,806 85,883 52,962 2,828,501 
Penn Mutual ......... 11,174,816 | 2,006,121 879,099 120,297 11,755,997 Pres. Min. Fund..... 620,863 216,500 16,963 7,580 674,363 
Philadelphia Mutual. 19,500 | eevee | ea 15 500 Provident L. and T.. 17,505,932 | 2,963,918 621,212 177,564 18,927,964 
Pheenix Mutual....... 2,752,576 613,184 98,761 26,072 3, 076, 561 Prussian National.. 434,404 686,898 7,122 6,212 526,690 
Protective (sis ssiess'es 119,000 19,000 eee 1! Rsewse 88,000 State Mutual, Mass.. 3,123,492 794,323 107,378 113,201 3,329,078 
Prudential ...:....-00++ 5,614,454 345,344 189,615 69,744 5, 598, .138~—Ss Suny Canada ......6s- 336, 174 16,014 SAE L.  oes ce en 347,729 
Pittsburgh L. and T. ‘714,182 340,801 21,250 11,488 848, 198 
Business written by National Life of U. Se A. ‘fucludes. $957, 058 assumed from 
** Business of Des Moines included. *** Business of Great Western Life Des Moines. *** Entered 1911. * Including $69,715 assessments received on asses* 
included, § Reinsured Des Moines Life; includes 952 policies for $1,169,244. ment cert., Bankers Life Association. 





In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 
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June 26, 1913 LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT 
LIFE INSURANCE BY ST AT ES.—Continued. 
Insurance Insurance : Insurance 
A Premiums Losses = age 
NAME OF CoMPANY. in Force Written Fi ‘ in Force 
Dec. 31, 1911.| in 1912, | Received. | Incurred. Ineo 31, 1912. 
d | 
New Jersey—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 
SURVORELS kee cvs ccer 7,726,195 | 2,493,213 248,113 91,010 9,106,405 
Union Central ....... 2016, 602 758,150 64,399 112,865 2,420,171 
Union Mutual ....... 956, 602 146,378 30,661 22,900 983,249 
United States ........ 1,077,386 231,119 33,341 41,700 1,154,432 
Security Mutual ..... 665,179 35,590 22,572 11,475 567,592 
uit «1 Renae ee 308, 45, 424 4 | 62 62,643,805 | 9, 286, 553 5, 426, 070 321, 963, 980 
a —| PETS MEST ya 3 . 
Grand tols....«.. 421,557, 270 | 82,128,144 13,265, 845 6,817, 189 447,915, 793 
Industrial Business. , | 
| BES Are 9,969,722 4,017,300 370,246 121,630 10,813,020 
PTUGORURL vi cicscces 156, 390, "365 29,556,696 5,928,765 1,847,338 166,353,463 
Columbian National.. WD ee er ee | ee Pal ae 2,798 
GeFMARIA. 5.5 sccceesos> 19,285 1,166 BAT 780 19,301 
{olin Hancock: ...... 20,2 279, 824 4, 335, 758 757,142 253,531 22,160,140 
Metropolitan ......... 110,217,148 | 16,0% 32, 723 | 3,766,658 | 1,319,940 115,460,885 
Potala ye. ticas ~ 296, 880, 079 53, 943, 643 10, $23, 514 3,543,219 314,809,607 
New York. 
Batitable : .. covces cis: 289,604,655 | 28,297,778 | 12,358,447 | 4,735,635 298,856,953 
Germania: 0656 vs ccec ene 9,826,975 2;918°109 407,556 216,378 11,265,304 
BROW oF osene Chde'nc noo 17,924,381 | 1,757,746 672,530 263,507 18, 397, 131 
Manhattan ..... ...... 8,974,849 676,669 267,752 171,968 8,704,783 
Metropolitan ......... 173,244,526 | 43,941,458 | 7,659,720 | 1,779,071 197,575,062 
MEME. S05 n ccc veoves 222,994,564 | 22,653,679 | 9,014,726 | 5,599,638 232,723,893 
i MORE <5i505 daca 299,598,765 | 28,885,485 | 13,278,927 | 4,892,844 312,300,460 
IMATE yas oc esos peed 3,139,379 803,456 111,639 80,427 3,348,252 
POEEEES; scvusliorreess« 5,843,923 467,501 217,183 160,065 5,559,044 
Security Mutual ...... 10,589,732 | 1,308,868 360,784 183,456 10,375,409 
United States ........ 6,536,092 664,471 201,780 236,201 6,200,745 
DORE cM aecous 1,048,277,841 |131,675,219 44,551,044 18,319,190 | 1,105,307,086 
NR enn ses eae Nee 43,502,466 | 8,793,414 | 1,456,555 963,407 46,653,334 
Bankers,. fa. oy .0icese 827,000 90,5) 96,818 62,000 6,652,000 
Berkshire ..........+- 9,092,920 | 1,113,302 347,207 199,410 9,673,894 
CAOMIEE Cs or Ss deveress 1,816,300 94,02 52,044 9,000 1,549,820 
Columbian National.. 5,883,441 520,886 178,882 52,142 5,579,782 
Connecticut General.. 17,003,375 | 3,815,468 566, 06: 170,332 19,364,045 
Connecticut Mutual.. 45,253,392 | 5,621,972 | 1,563,765 983,994 47,644,803 
Fidelity Mutual....... 9,790,722 | 1,401,864 410,913 111,501 10,184,343 
John Hancock irae he 58,522,199 | 13,943,114 | 2,368,957 521,470 66,060,413 
Massachusetts Mutual 41,886,025 | 4,895,368 | 1,471,327 619,293 44,661,011 
Mutual Benefit ...... 71,137,217 | 11,181,389 | 2,780,295 | 1,282,683 78,013,230 
National, Vt. ........ 16,361,260 1,021,050 614,628 328,786 16,371,794 
New England Mutual 24,415,088 | 5,270,956 997,093 395,708 27,833,208 
Northwestern Mutual 190, 937, 913 | 19,443,470 | 6,605,201 | 2,244,664 202,515,009 
Penn Mutual ........ 71, 826, 186 | 11,409,986 | 2,835,195 904,068 77,769,135 
Pheenix Mutual ...... 21,468,030 3,360,978 866,223 451,886 23,078,243 
Pittsburgh L. and T 8,289,696 | 2,074,705 340,503 383, 928 8,579,153 
Provident L. and T 29,452,897 | 5,341,491 | 1,090,556 310, 625 32/396, 986 
Peudéntial 5 604s.20s 160,134,690 | 26, 70, 394 | 6,070,831 | 1 692, 777 174,234,096 
PeuOU OR os ihe cons tenes 1,654,279 ” 226, Sek bi weaves 1,791,617 
State Mutual ........ 21,365,895 | 2,993,907 770,212 513,979 22,669,758 
EPAVOIGED. oy icc ccccnice 48, 524,001 | 11,380,902 | 1,912,910 714,387 56,440,218 
Union Central........ 20,! 500,384 | 3,262,251 728,742 362,482 22,159,929 
Union Mutual ....... 5,407,165 "437, 876 187,685 75,127 5,538,164 
OE: veaseak st | 981,082,241 |146,865,955 "34,338,433 13,308,649 | 1,007,413,985 
Grand totals....| 2,724,947,645 [425,592,099 |105,569,906 | 41,663,924 | 2,905,266,123 
Industrial Business. 
COMMABI SE. viv ccceccte 4,729,862 | 3,002,476 211,378 80,140 5,552,923 
John Hancock ....... 124,696,310 | 22,242,590 | 4,809,256 | 1,818,909 130,668,363 
Metropolitan ......... 320,656,962 | 53,060,476 | 10,816,081 | 4,164,922 338,049,870 
Pramentiat > iss so cces 295,504,429 | 68,745,383 | 10,843,714 | 3, 977, 114 318,278,946 
POS iods cance 745,587,563 |147,050,925 | 26,680,429 10, 041 1085 792,545, 102 
OREGON. 
American L, and A.. 346,500 225,000 10,242 1,000 345,000 
Columbia L. and T.. 3,404,490 | 1,062,004 103,804 18,287 3,861,776 
Oregon Life ......... 5,222,000 | 1,589,027 216,485 |e seeee 005, 
EOUBIS ou0as casas 8,972,990 | 2,876,081 330,481 19,287 10,212,724 
PUG Meee cccssciesnere 1,544,094 67,600 48,820 38,027 1,582,159 
American Bankers.... 15,500 86,000 pg Rae Ne 96, 
American Central..... 169,027 293,865 9,945 5,000 352,871 
Bankers, Neb......... 631,500 255,500 34,226 4,000 732, 
Bankers Life, Ia..... 9,083,000 310,000 108,470 56,000 8,659,000 
Bankers Reserve AEE 3,940,526 426,632 105,972 138,000 709,290 
Columbian National.. 847,616 221,040 20,421 2,258 $28,036 
Connecticut Mutual.. 1,163, "934 279,750 840 4,201 1,334,041 
California “State co4 seed ) .-csendene 76,500 oF eee 76,500 
Continental L. I. & I. 344, 206,000 21,412 1,092 488,200 
Equitable, N. Y... .. 5,038,920 866,310 230,062 137,483 5,579,284 
Fidelity, Mutual ...... 923,998 49,113 31,251 000 891,055 
RSOTINMGAR® sis pcos bacco 885,863 179,032 36,245 18,472 O81 
Home Life, N. Y..... 128,723 6,712 8,871 4,712 110,723 
Idaho State .........- 72,200 26,500 i) Dd Rea 63,350 
International ......... 193,000 279,000 OM aes 359, 
Kansas City ........-. 587,000 309,125 s + 3 Reece 640,125 
Manhattan .....-...+. 1,529,241 138,214 47,749 50,000 1,505,662 
Massachusetts Mutual 641,292 752, 870 179,638 39,746 5, 102,763 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STAT ES. —Continued. 
Insurance Insurance : 
NAME oF CoMPANy. in Force Written Premiums Losses 
Dec. 31, 1911.| in 1912, | Received. | Incurred 
OreEGoN—Cont, $ $ $ 
Metropolitan ......... 1,789,911 543,836 76,640 8,509 
Merchants Life....... 32, 46,000 556 12,000 
Missouri State ....... 5,500 5,527 244 ee 
Mutual Benefit 3,519,641 | 620,392 | 126,787 53,000 
Mutual Life, N.Y.....| 11,317,242 | 1,796,272} 388,203} 130:568 
National Life, Vt..... 90,015 94,523 5,142 inte 
Nat'l of U. A.. 2,010,696 | 1,428,582 ; Oe ee 
Ne w Y ork i ife OS 7,144,644 1,695,367 376,287 126,504 
Northwestern Mutual, 13, 877: 592 | 1,644,942 481,468 82,617 
Weve: World: .scsevasse) cio kanes 126,500 5,122 = 
Northwestern Nat'l:.. 268,094 | 136,200 ty ae 
Occidental, Cal....... 115,095 180,500 13 oD eee 
Pacific Mutual........ 2,919,042 16, 640 119,235 26,138 
Penn Mutual ......... 5,206,154 496,834 186,895 69,625 
Phoenix Mutual....... 434,248 35,382 20,786 . 
Prussian Life ....... ; 511 9,718 2451 
Pittsburgh L. and 711,260 | 169,250 26,579 14,508 
Provident L. and ‘I | 446,087 | 250, 17,919 14,092 
Prudential ........... 1,585, 521 | 729,617 67,826 9,102 
RROVUMICE” Sind ek Lae ccde' 441,500 335, 16,954 1,000 
Reserve Loan ........ 322,200 | 492,700 26, 060 6,200 
Security of Am. 131,500 155,000 4,380 és of oe 
Travelers ....... 591,729 174,000 23,670 6,100 
Union Contra cics sci 943,973 225,000 33,577 38,649 
Union Mutual......._. 1,202,020 | 109,136 40,116 11,500 
West Coast .......... 310, 421,880 3 000 
Western States........ 155,700 517,200 22,376 1,500 
Western Union....... 862,743 | 348, 38,776 iy 
Totals aS Moe 4 da 88, 042,407 19, 055,654 | 3,216,089 1,003,049 
Grand totals..... 97,015,397 | 21 "931, 685 | 3,546,570 | 1,022,336 
Industrial Business. | 
Metropolitan ......... 2,411,760 687,728 83,213 
Prudential ........... 656,940 | 1,399,244 | Saat 
West Coast .......... | 466,448 | ‘632/99 20,701 Maat. 
[ho $82,229 | 20,701 eas 
TOA. osisckes | 4,535,148 2, 589, 301 TIAOOE Fh cccece 
| 
| 
se Pi olga sonata 
idelity utual.....: | 24,609,962 | 1,505,925 ‘ 88,585 
American Assurance. ‘| 2,560,800 | 2,408,450 oreo ‘Ss 
ES el ree 3,181,553 125,766 152,846 
Penn Mutual.......... | 98,608/928 | 11,496,993 | 3,848,195 1A 300 
Pennsylvania Mutual.| 4,395,648 | 2,181,494 153,433 54,335 
Philadelphia Life.... | 16,443,712 | 3,559,908 549,558 147, 587 
Presbyterian Min es ees 3,079,196 450,750 102,019 14,725 
Pittsburg L. and T... 20,506,739 | 7,649,102 729,879 352, 511 
Provident L. and T.. 83,169,196 | 11,442,170 | 3,073,434 869,157 
MIOIIANOG 6 vo pcscncd ech | 6,752,430 | 1,385,328 279,307 61,910 
Scvantont 6. siccs.ccades } 13,707,986 | 3,089,873 487,924 57,008 
Standard .........: ¥, 7 6,121,400 | 4,328,524 176 19,500 
Ra 283,137,460 | 50,199,273 | 10,673,552 3,537,553 
/Etna_ or eecceenseceeses 23,391,682 | 3,973,611 819,869 516,661 
American Central..... 9,999" 001 779,702 97,559 19,896 
Baltimore Life ....... } 3 054,364 708,240 128,713 31,251 
Bankers, Nebraska....| 521,000 235,006 y. 6, 
Bankers Reserve.....| 39, 55,170 3,141 Pein te 
Berkshire ale tae kien 16,578,239 | 1,217,211 642,889 384,923 
Canada Life «......... 32,399 152,013 7,329 18,000 
Colonel G55. 2 se ccscke. | 1,288,200 52, 900 36,981 6, 
Columbian Nat’l......| 3,992,977 521,172 138,642 49,458 
Connecticut General..| 4,548,288 | 834.470} 156,957 88,690 
Connecticut Mutual..| 18,279,241 | 1,963,530 597,858 481,397 
Conservative .........| 185, § 155,000 i 8 EAR 
Continental ..........| ,022,3¢ 722,762 tl | ee 
Equitable, N. Y...... | 155,743,860 | 16,972,902 | 6,059,124 1,811,390 
Equitable, Lowa ...... } 226,553 | 1,170,046 170,424 10,823 | 
Germania .........++0- ' 4,101,963 781,582 165,198 58,819 
Home Life, 8,285,417 790,489 224,830 145,000 
Home Life, 5,401,590 | 2,571,7 282,781 766,291 
Illinois Life 8,936,320 | 1,170,230 169,514 76,440 
International 391, 391,646 15,722 6,000 
John Hancock ....... | 28,696, 4,328,671 | 1,058,474 346,228 
Eatavette oo cccccns cobs | 115, 10,500 eS =. pce 
Lincoln National..... | 311,750 7,000 ) Sheer 
Manhattan .........++. | 5,174,552 298 154,867 104,622 
Manufacturers ....... | , 000 147,250 10,972 6,000 
Maryland .........-++ } 318,850 58,349 0,990 30,500 
Massachusetts Mutual! 17,207,309 | 1,986,186 577,900 , 605 
PRUNOINE cid cecnconnste 5,348,781 | 1,510,681 119,054 10,000 
Metropolitan ......... 86,307,270 | 19,422,196 | 3,561,836 924,368 
Michigan Mutual..... | 3,129,129 514,613 96,241 64,298 
Minnesota Mutual....! 1,084, be 628 35,199 13,500 
Missouri State ....... | 86, 130,843 3,579 1,000 
Mutual Benefit....... | 43,087.70 4,881,419 | 1,511,147} — 997,167 
Mutual of N. Y....-.. | 109,984,628 | 9,806,018 | 3,844,498 | 2,487,067 
National Life ........ | 16,247,787 | 1,308,/ 523,865 314,744 
Nat’! of U. S. of A..| 1,785,487 | *1,193,717 93,630 54,997 
New England......... | 26,361,077 | 2,710,2 930,217 631,923 
New York Life 113,092,286 | 9,862,201 4,465,422 | 1,404,278 
Niagara Life ........) 1,408,581 35,850 47,316 29,2 
N. American, Can....| it Payee 8 eee 
N. American, Ill..... | 1,858,908 ,000 42,149 8,906 
Northern, Mich......- 927,532 370,056 26,784 2,500 





* Includes $792,770 business of Des Moines Life, reinsured. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, lial statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 
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| | 
surance ance ‘ ‘ance surance surance . Insurance 
icine tinh | insurance | Iewrance | Premiums | Losses, | erate Nvauw ov Company. "| “ii'Fonce | "Watten® | Premiums | Losses, | Taos 
[Dec. 31, 1911.) in 1912. peered.) ARCHEEeR. ‘aan 31, 1912. Dec. 31, 1911.| in 1912. "| * \Dec. 31, 1912. 
| 








PENNSYLVANIA—Cont, $ | $ | Ae | $ | $ RHopE ISLAND, $ | $ 

Northw’n Mutual..... | 72,010,783 | 7,246,540 ) | 967,110 | 76,056,027 Puritan } 1,786,596 | 471,048 
Pacific Mutual........ 2,280,973 | 398,081 | | 30,944 | 2,498,376 | 
Phoenix Mutual....... 7,505,560 | 1,335,758 | 32! 456 103,064 | Susan /Etna 1,175,614 | 99,800 
Prudential 122,068,450 | 21,726,076 | 4,246,052 | 1,070,575 | 32, Berkshire | 397,702 | 
Reliable ‘ 39,000 4 (KM) | if | Columbian National..| 902,465 | 
Reserve Lo: 1,021,515 | 412,500 | 5,98; 5 | 178 Connecticut General.. 931,590 26,187 | 22'500 
Royal Union 2,347,457 | 719,063 7,4 | y | 2,827,2 Connecticut Mutual..! 1,801,042 | 60,429 95,775 
Seandia . 447,285 &2,084 4,836 | 2,496 | 2,955 Equitable, N. Y 7,486,597 | 283,662 246,497 
Security Life ......... 4,737,572 467,379 | 59,066 | 33,172 ‘ 1,340 Fidelity Mutual 281,160 | 9,982 | 11,687 4,500 
Security Mutual...... 6,700,074 | 1,023,947 | 26,17 73,143 | Ilome, New York. 362,265 58,447 18,077 27,240 
State Life 4,609,189 | 756,987 | 67 | j | John Hancock 6,191, 160 | 435, $ 250,143 39,694 
State } 9,699,355 1,391,394 | 355,846 094 | f 29, Massachusetts Mutual 11,953,494 | 445,236 218,604 
Sun Life, Cz 5, 582,810 | 798,045 | 250, 52¢ 46,191 | Metropolitan i, 950,909 | 2,867, 163 546,264 122,218 
Travelers 26,664,380. | $,251,722:| $16,792 | 555,556 Pett et Mutual Benefit ..... 3,268,487 | 921,576 106,181 98,001 3,544,231 
Union Central 18,836,810 | 2,275, 700 | 699,701 | 271,706 | 19,725,145 Mutual Life, N. Y. 9,182,140 | so 937 334,215 222,315 9,422,933 
Union Mutual 2,783,169 | 264,073 | 94, | > | 2,849,261 National Life a 476,780 | 70 19,023 15,554 | 597,350 
United States A. . 114,013 11,263 96 | | 1,27: New E ngland Mutual} 3,031,365. | 108,297 56,848 3,021, 405 
United States 3,404,718 | 459,483 | 92,535 | 52,410 3,¢ oo New York Life 7, 1297 245 | 486,552 278,050 161,819 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


l 
3 $ | $ 
75,789 14,000 | 2,060,644 
| 
26,745 39,790 | 1,126,029 
9,356 3,993 | 7 
33,645 1,500 


12,803,043 
13,303,549 


Western & Southern. 434,083 | 175,000 | | 4,700 | é Northwestern Mutual 6, 390,381 528,500 268,929 65,079 
Eureka, Md..... x | 24,000 44 | 47 38.125 Pacific Mutual 36,329 4,500 1,120 
Central, lowa......... | 25,600 y | 2% Penn Mutual 1,629, a 144,695 61,814 
Bankers, Des Moines. 17,991,000 | 183,000 | 176,21 | 0,000 | 16,330,000 Phoenix Mutual 1,421,951 58,547 46,285 
| |—» -| Provident L. a 4 &. 1,174,903 167 36,018 | 
Totals | 1,041,717,919 | 139,751,180) 37, 105,892 2 | 15, 061, “660 4,468,887, 988 Prudential 5,486,586 542 
|-—- - : | — State Mutual, Mass.. 2,077,797 | 472,218 
Grand totals....| 1,324,855,379 139,950,453 47,779,444 18,599,213 4,765,644 ,528 Yi rav elers 1,757,862 194,210 
| Union Central 1,370,806 30,000 
Union Mutual 554,738 | 44,989 
Industrial Business. | United States 13,620 | 3,000 
Baltimore Life........| 334,295 3,283,342 3,688 | 5,785,163 : fap ane 
Colonial Life 415,475 | 3,505,098 44,5 5,95 "4: Totals | 86,544,463 | 11,372,768 
Columbian National..| é iS sethes ; VAD | 2,728 | . ee) [a 
Eureka 934, 68F 387,75 40,324 | 443 | 275, 52¢ Grand totals.... 88,331,059 | 
Germania 4 28,986 4,76 341 2,359 | 29,563 | 
| 








” 620 
3,296,777 | 1,693,138 91,024,019 


Home Life, > 892,528 | 3,920,732 | | | 3,301,850 

Immediate Benefit,... 508 9,485 | 48,76 i 980,574 Industrial Business. 
John Hancock ..,.... 8,289 091 | 1,366, 544 20,550 | 40,831,836 American Assurance. 36,630 ) | 1,436 2,030 78,514 
Metropolitan 1871 ‘07 29 906, 617 | 6,373,668 | 2,083,6%2 195,531,951 John Hancock i 18,719,372 Te | 760,468 227,008 20,156,367 
Prudential 248, 19% 517 55,318,151 | 9,048,937 | 2,649,737 | 264,912,450 Metropolitan | 29,483,361 | 1,006,485 378,139 30,841,470 
Western & Southern. PTL 582 95,540 25,869 1,727,865 Prudential 7,398,536 : 272,354 86,213 8,083,117 


11,843,816 | 3,372,566 | 1,707,138 | 93,084,668 
| 
| 
| 








Totals 489,603,647 107,876,656) 17,491,299 | 5,301,933 | 520,359,247 Totals | 55,637,899 | 10,742,293 | 2,040,738 | 693,390 | 59,159,468 
| | 


| | 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 





NOW READY. 


Unexcelled Service to Policyholders | Annual and Deferred Dividends 


For Fifty-three Years 


CHARACTERIZES Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1913 and 1912 
by 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Life Insurance Companies on 


Annual Dividend Policies Issued in the Years 
of NEW YORK 1882 to 1911 and 1912 inclusive 
1912—ANOTHER YEAR of PROGRESS on 

and PROSPERITY Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year 
Endowment Forms per $1,000, by 5-year Periods, 


Assets (Vaanery l, w783),; $48,205,861.37 at Ages 25 to 60 at Date of Issue. 
Liabilities, - 41,705, "528.43 a . 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, 6, 500, 332.94 Also Results under Deferred Dividend Policies with 
New Insurance paid for 18,048,969.00 5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Periods. 

Insurance in Force, -  138,615,233.00 


(Paid for Basis) Includes tables also of net cost for each company. 
Extension flaps for comparison. 
The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PRO- erg eDR 
GRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal Prices for ANNUAL AND) DEFERRED DIVIDENDS: 
provisions and guaranteed values, and the premiums Bound in ‘flexible ‘Lanther: Cover 
are low. Per Copy , - $1.50 
ie Copies, ; ‘ 15.CO 
é 25 Ct » 28.00 
PRODUCERS can obtain ATTRACTIVE 50 ; 50.00 

80.00 


AGENCY CONTRACTS for exclusive ter- 100“ A ; 
ritory with the COMPANY DIRECT, by 500 * : 350.00 


addressing 
THE SPECTAT MP 
HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Sq., New York EOS ae eas Sarath ao 


InsuRANCE EXCHANGE ~ NEW YORK 

















4,019 


4,663 








